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pry. recommend- 


Name of the Author, 
and needs nothing elſe to make 


way for its Entertainment. I ſhall 


he: therefore give a ſhort Ac- 


count of theſe Remains of that 
Learned and Excellent Perſon, 
and of the r Deſign and 
enen of them. I einne 
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to commit his Der to my Care; 
and out of his great Eriendſhip, 
and undeſerved good Opinion of 


me, to N it * to my Dil. 


£129 (297% ” 3 _ poſal,. 


HE enſuing Treatiſe is 
ed to the World by the 


The PRE FA ck. 


poſal, whether any, or what part ; 
of them, ſhould be made publick. 


This Treatiſe, Iknew,he always de- 
ſigned for that purpoſe; and if God | 
— been pleaſed to have granted 


him but a little longer Life, 
he would have publiſhed it him- 
ſelf: And therefore, though a con- 
ſiderable Part of it wanted his laſt 
Hand, yet neither could I be ſo 


injurious, to deprive the World 


of it, becauſe it was leſs perfect 
than he intended it; nor durſt 4 
I be ſo bold, to attempt to nis 
a Piece deſigned and carried on ſo 


far by ſo great a Maſter. 
The firſt . Chapters w were 


Britten out for the Preſs in 5 
Life- time. The Remainder hath | 
been gather'd and made up out of 
his Papers, as well as the Mate- 


rials left for that purpoſe, and 
the Skill of the Compiler would al. 
low: So that it cannot be expected, 


5 che fe Work bauld be of LIE 
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The Pan Haak 


World, and not altogether unwor- 


thy of its Author. 


The Deſi Zu of it is Three-fold. 


Fir, To eſtabliſn the great 


Principles of Religion, the Being 


of God, and a Future State; by 
ſhewing how firmand ſolida Foun- 
dation they have in the Nature 
and Reaſon of Mankind: A Work 

never more neceflary than in this 
= degenerate Age, which hath been 
_& fo miſerably over-run with Sep: 
= i ticiſ m and Infideling. 


Secondly, To convince Men of 
the natural and indiſpenſable Ob- 
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1 mean, which are comprehended 
by our Saviour "o—_ the Two Ge- 
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Strength and Beauty in all the 
Parts of it. However, ſuch as it 
is, I hope it may prove of confi- 
derable uſe and benefit to the 


iv _ - " PThe:Nnn Fat | 
T and of our Neighbour, For all the 
great Du71es 6.3 Ney and Fuſtzce 
are written upon our Hearts, and 
every Man feels a ſecret Obligati- 
onto them in his own' Conſcience, 7 
which checks and reſtrains him 
from doing contrary to them, and 
3 . him Peace and Satisfaction 
| SM in the Diſcharge of his Duty; or 
| in caſe he offend againſt it, fills 
Him a Guilt _ Terror. 
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{} SY en it is a Thing of C 
lj very conſiderable uſe, rightly to 
3 underſtand the natural Obligation 
1 of moral Duties, and how neceſſa- 
1 5 Bly they flow from the Conſidera- 3 

| tion of Cod and of ourſelves. For 

| it is a great Miſtake, to think that 
Ss _ - nc Obligation of them doth ſolely 

| | 

5 

| 

ö 


depend upon the Revelation of 
God's Will made to us in the Holy 


Scriptures... It is plain that Man- 
kind was always under a Law, 
even before God had made any 


exter nal. 
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The PRE FACE. 


lation; elſe, how ſhall God judge 


the World? How ſhall they to 

whom the Mord of God never 
came, be acquitted or condemned 
gat the Great Day? For where: 
2 7here is no Law, there can neither 
be Obedience nor Tranſgreſſion. 


It is indeed an unſpeakable Ad- 


vantage which we, who are Chri- 

| /tians, do enjoy, both in reſpect of 
the more clear and certain Know- 
ledgeof our Duty in all the Branch- 
es of it, and likewiſe in regard of 
the powerful Motives and Aſſi- 
ſtance which our bleſſed Saviour 
in his Cel offers to us, to ena- 
ble and encourage us to the diſ- 
charge of our Duty. But yet it is 
nevertheleſs very uſeful for us 
to conſider the primary and na- 
tural Obligation to Pzezy and Vir- 
= ze, which we commonly call the 
Lau of Nature; this being every 
whit as much the Law of God, 


ad 


1 = 
external and extraordinary Reve- 
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The PREFACE. 


as the Revelation of his Will in ; 


his Word; and conſequently, no- 
thing contained in the Word of | 


God, or in any pretended Revela- 


tion from Him, can be interpreted 
to diffolve the Obligation of mo- 
ral Duties plainly required by the 
Law of Nature. And if this one 
Thing were but well confider'd, it 
would be an effectual Antidote Y 
againſt the pernicious Doctrines 


of the Antinomians, and of all 


other Libertine- Enthuſiaſts what- 


foever: Nothing being more in- 
credible, than that Divine Revela- 


tion ſhould contradict the clear 
and unqueſtionable Dictates of Na- 


tural Light; nor any thing more F 


vain, than to fancy that theGrace 
of God does releate Men from the 4x 


Laws of Nature. 
This the Author of the follow]. 3 | 


ing Diſcourſes was very ſenfible i 


of, and wiſely ſaw of what Con- 


ſequence it was to eſtabliſh the 
Pri uci- = 


The PREFACE. . 
Principles and Duties of Religi- 
on upon their true and natural 
Foundation; which is ſo far from 
being a Prejudice to Divine Reve- 
lation, that it prepares the way 
for it, and gives it greater Advan- 
tage and Authority over the Minds 
of Men. . 


Fhirdly, To perfuade Men to 
the Practice of Religion, and the 
Virtues of a good Life, by ſhew- 
ing how natural and direct an In- 
fluence they have, not only upon 
our future Bleſſedneſs in another 
World, but even upon the Happi- 
| neſs and Proſperity of this preſent. 
Life. And ſurely nothing is more 
likely to prevail with wiſe and con- 
ſiderate Men to become Religious ö; 
than to be thoroughly convinced, 1 
that Religion and Happineſs, our 
Duty and our Intereſt, are really 
| but one and the ſame thing con- 
ſidered under ſeveral Notions. 
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6 The Reaſonableneſs of the Principles. 
_ and Duties of Natural Religion... g 
he | © 
83 | CHAP. 

266 | Concerning the ſeveral 30 i Ev idence 
55 I ; and Aſſent. 4 U 517 ; 
2 2 Intend, by God's Aſſiſtance, in 
7 Z this Firſt Book; to treat concern- 
* ing the Reaſonableneſs and the 
wy J Credibility of the Principles of 
Pp Natural Religion, in oppofition 
5 to that Humour of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 
5 which hath of late ſo much abounded in the 
8 World, not only amongſt ſenſual Men of 
che vulgar Sort, but even amongſt thoſe who 
E pretend to a more than ordinary Meaſure of 


Wit and Learning. 


313 


* 


Of the Pr cle &c. Lib. I 


1 my Entrance upon this Work, I am 
ſenſ ble of what ill Conſequence it may be, 
to lay the Streſs of a weighty Cauſe upon 
weak or obſcure Arguments, which inſtead 
of convincing Men, will rather harden and 
confirm them in their Errors. 

And therefore I cannot but think al 
obliged in the management of this Argument, 


to uſe my utmoſt caution and endeavour, that 
it be done with ſo much ſtrength and per- 


ſpicuity, as may be ſufficient to convince any 14 


Man, who hath but an ordinary Capacity, 
and an honeſt Mind; which are no other Qua- 


lifications than what are required to the Inſti- 
tution of Men, in all kind of Arts and Sci-= 8 


ences whatſoever. 

In order to this, I judge ir expedicnt to 
premiſe ſomething concerning the feveral 
kinds and degrees of Evidence and Aſſent, 


and to lay down ſome common Principles, 1 


which may ſerve as a Foundation to the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe. | 
The ſeveral ways whereby Men come to 
the knowledge or belief of any thing with- 
out immediate Revelation, are either by ſuch 
Evidence of . Binge as is more 


Simple | 
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Teſtimony, of others. concerning em. 


Underſtanding. 57 
1 By Senſes, Imean choſe 8 KN 
by we are enabled to diſcern and know, ſuch 


Either 
1. Carats By which we can apes 
External Objeas, as when we ſee, or hear, or 
ouchany Thing preſented to us. 
2. Inward; By which we can bloc inter- 


* © % #7 


1 — Motions of our Minde; namely, our 
WA pprehenſions; Inclinations, and the PoW-er 


Jof determining ourſelves, as to our, own 
ee or purpoſ mme. 


II. By Underſlanding, that 88 


3 f 200d, G or Evil. 


1 Nature of the Things in themſelves. 
| Mixed relating both to the Senſes and 


| particular Objects as are e Theſe arc 


= Zz Objects, and are conſcious to ourſelves, 
r {enlible both of the Impreſſions amt lar 


Adtions; and by which we can at any time 
pe aſſured of what. we think; or What we de- 


9 LES we are enabled to apprehend the 
Pojects of Knowledge, Generals. as well as 
Particulars, Abſent Things as well as Pre- 
ut; and to judge of their 7. ruth or Fat- | 


i - 
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Terms of a Propoſition, or the Deduttions 


of one Propoſition from another, as doth 


-and Relation of others for the Truth or Fal. : 
ſhood of any Thing. There being ſeveral? 1 
Things which we cannot otherwiſe know, 


namely Matters of Fact, together with the 
Account of Perſons and Places at a Diſtance 


Which kind of Evidence will be more or leſ 
clear, according to the Authority and Credit 


tion and repeated Trials of the Iflues and 


 vience. 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 

That kind of Evidence may be ſaid to ariſe 
from the Nature of Things, when there is 
ſuch a Congruity or Incongruity betwixt the 


either ſatisfy the Mind, or elſe leave | It in doubt NR 
and heſitation about them. 1 

That kind of Evidence is ſaid to Wide Kom .» 
Teſtimony, when we depend upon the Credit: 


but as others do inform us of them. As? 4 


of the Witneſs. - 3 
| Beſides theſe, there! is a nix kind 0 f Evi. 


$3 Wn 
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funcing depending upon our own Obers 
Events of Actions or Thin 855 called Expe- 
Theſe are. the ſeveral kinds of E mT 2 


be K . of a porting: from $ 
them, are reducible to theſe r ee 


1. Know: 


_— 
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I. X nowledge or Certainty, which may "bh 
| diſtinguiſhed into three Kinds, which I 
crave leave to call by the Names ot 

Phyſical. Nl 
Mathematical. 2 
2 Moral. 
5 [ Ur. Opinion or Probability. 
I. That kind of Aſſent which doth ariſe 


Jing, is called Knowledge or Certainty.... 
I. I call that Phyſical. Certainty, which 
goth depend upon - 4 Evidence of Senſe, 
Iwhich is the firſt and higheſt Kind of Evi- 


ö # dence of which human 8 ature is capable. 


the Appearance of ſuch a Colour or Figure, 
9 — that [ have in my Mind ſuch 3 


= To — that we cannot tell whether we he 
nc i iberty ; becauſe we do not underſtand the 


e cannot tell whether we ſee or hear ; be- 


om 
Penſation. 


| Medium that is better OY and to derive 


kʒtrom ſach plain and clear Evidence as doth 
ral not admit of any reaſonable Cauſe of doubt - 


Nothing can be more manifeſt and plain to | | 
e, than that I now ſee ſomewhat which hath 


nanner of HVolition, is all one as to ſay, that 
Fcauſe we do not underſtand the manner of 


He that would 90 about to confute me in 
any of theſe Apprehenſions, ought to bring a 
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f the Principles, &c. 


leſs he can think to overthrow and confute 


that which is more plain and certain, by that 
which is leſs plain and certain; which is all 
one as to go abdutto ont-weigh a heavy Body 


by ſomewhat that is lighter, or to attempt the 


proving of Ten to be more than Eleven; ; than | 


which nothing can be more abſurd. 


2. I call that Mathematical Certainty, . 
Which doth more eminently belong to Ma- 
rhematical Things, not intending hereby to 
_ exclude ſuch other Matters as are capable of 
the like Certainty; namely, all ſuch /mple i 
abſtracted Beings, as in their own Natures do 
lie fo open, and are ſo obvious to the Under- 1 F 
ſtanding, that every Man's Judgment (though 


never ſo much 8 muſt neceſſarily 
aſſent to them. Pis not poſſible for any 


Man in his Wits (though never ſo much ad- 3 
dicted to Paradoxes) to believe otherwiſe, but 
rhat the // hole is greater than the Part; 


That Contradiftons cannot be both true; 


9 


That three and three male ji LES That four 
ic more thanthree. -= 

There is ſuch a kind of con ITY berwixt: | 
the Terms of ſome Propoſitions,” and ſome' 
Deductions are ſo neceſſary as muſt .unavoid- 


ably enforce our Aſſent: There being an 
evident Neceſſity that ſome Things muſt be 


ſo, or not ſo, according as they are affirmed: 


or denied to 2295 and that ſuppoſing our Fa- 
culties 


Lib. I. 
his Argument from ſomewhat that is more 
evident and certain than theſe Things are, un- 
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culties to be true, they cannot poſſibly be 
. = other wiſe, without nn 15 Contradi- 
Sion. 
3. I call that Moral Certainty, Which hath 
for its Object ſuch Beings as are Jeſs /# imple, 
and do more depend upon mixed Circum- 
E ſtances. Which though they are not capa- 
ble of the fame kind of Evidence with the 
former, ſo as to neceſſitate every Man's Aſ- 
ſent, though his Judgment be never ſo much 
| prejudiced againſt them; yet may they be 
& 1ſoplain, have every Man whoſe Judgment is. 
free from prejudice will conſent unto them. 
And though there be no natural Neceſſity, 
that ſuch things muſt be ſo, and that they 
cannot poſlibly be otherwiſe, without imply. 
2 ing a Contradiction; yet may they be ſo cer- 
„ tain as not to admit of any reaſonable Dan 
„concerning them. . 
X Undereachof theſe Heads there are form: | 
ral Propoſitions, which may be {tiled Sele 105 
evident and firſt Principles. | 
' Oelf-evident, Becauſe e they: are of them- | 
„ſelves ſo plain, as not to be capable of proof 
from any Thing that is Tioarer: or more f 1 
“known. | 
EHE Principles, Becauſe they cannot be I 
proved à priori; That which is firſt can hayc 
nothing before it. 
Only they may receive fora kind of Thy: 
tration by Inſtances and Circumſtances, and 
* ſuch fal E Wear as do proceed from 
them; 


1 Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I, 
them; and from the monſtrous Abſurdities 
that will follow upon the denial of them. 
Such Deductions as do neceſſarily flow 
from theſe Principles, have the ſame kind of BY, 
Certainty, whether Phyſical, Mathematical, 
or Moral, with the Principles themſelves 
from which they are deduced. 'Þ 
The two firſt of theſe, namely, Phyſical 7 
and Mathematical Certainty may be ſtiled 
Infallible; and Moral Certainty may proper- 
ly be {tiled Indubitable. "7; 
By Infallidle Certainty, I do not mean ab- 
ſolute Infallibility, becauſe that is an JIacom- 
municable Attribute. And it were no leſs 
than a blaſphemous Arrogance, for any Man 
to pretend to fuch a perfect unerring Judg- 
ment on which the Divine Power itſeff could 
not impoſe. But Lean a Conditional Tnfal- 
Zivility, that which ſuppoſes our Faculties to 
be true, and that we do not neglect the exert- 
ing of them. And upon ſuch a Suppoſition 
a there is a neceſſity that ſome things muſt be ſo 
i as weapprehend them, and that they cannot 
3 | polhibly be otherwiſe. | 
Buy Indubitable Cerraines;/ 1 mean that 
8 which doth not admit of any reaſonable 
1 Cauſe of doubting, which is the only cer- 
| dtiainty of which moſt Things are capable ; 
| and this may properly be aſcribed both to that 
kind of Evidence ariſing from the Nature o 
5 4 Hings, and likewiſe to that which dot 
arif e from Tęſfimony, or from Experience. 
| lam, 
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Chap. 1. of Natural Religion. 
l am, from the Nature of the Things them- 
ſelves, Morally certain, and cannot make any 
doubt of it, but that a Mind free from paſ- 
on and prejudice, is more fit to paſs a true 
Judgment, than ſuch a one as ts biaſſed by 
*Aﬀettions and Intereſts. That there are ſuch 
Things as Virtue and Vice. That Mankind 
s naturally deſigned for a ſociable life; That 
it is moſt agreeable to Reaſon and the common 
Intereſts of thoſe in Society, that they ſhould 
be true to their Compatts, that they ſpould 
not hurt an innocent Perſon, c. 
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And as for the Evidence from Teſtimony 
YN hich depends upon the Credit and Autho- 
Ziry of the Witneſſes, theſe may be ſo quali- 
fied as to their ability and fdelrty, that a Man 
*Enuſt be a fantaſtical incredulous Fool to make 
any doubt of them And dy this it is that 1 
am ſufficiently aſſured, That there was ſuch a 
Perſon as Queen Eligabeih; That there is 
ſuch a Place as Spain. l C 
And ſo for the Evidence of Experience, I 
am by that to a ꝑreat degree aſſured of the 
ſucceſſion of Niglit and Day, Winter and 
Summer; and have no ſuch reaſon to doubt, 
EZ whether the Houſe wherein now I am, ſhall 
this next Minute fall upon me, or the Earth 
ZBopen and ſwallow it up, as to bein continual 
fear of ſuch Accidents. 5 


II. That kind of Aſſent, which doth ariſe 
from ſuch Evidence as is leſs plain and clear, 


— 


10 


ings, by Teſtimony or by Experience. 


f the Principles, &c. Lib. I, 
is called Opinion and Probability. When 
though the Proofs for a Thing may prepon. 
derate any Thing to be ſaid againſt it; yet 
they are not ſo weighty and perſpicuous as to 
exclude all reaſonable doubt aud fear of the 
contrarr. 

And this doth ariſe from a more imperkect 
and obſcure re preſentation and conception of 


Things, either by our Senſes or Underſtand- 


When the Evidence on each ſide doth equi- 
1 this doth not properly beget any 
Aſſent, but rather a He N pe or Sul * 
of Aﬀent, p 
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.Y Two Sche emes of Principles reg to 


off Practical Thins * whether N atural or 

d- | | Moral, ' propoſed in the Method. uſed 
65 Marbematicians 77 Poſtulata, De- £ 

ui finitions and Axioms.- | 

ny 5 N a NY gs Dd . 

on 7 Paving premiſed theſe Ehives, in W Dr. 


1 ral concerning ſeveral kinds of Evi- H. More. 
dences and Aſſents; I ſhall' in the next Place 
offer ſome particular Schemes of Prineiples 
relating to practical Things, whether Natural 
or Moral, in the ſame Way and Method as is 
uſed in the Mathematicks, Daene Po- 
i fuulata, Definitions. and Axzomns.': 11050 


A Scheme of, Natural Principles. WD 


119 555 23 


very thing, ts endowed with ſuch anath:Potula- 
i ral YOUR it is neceſſarily incli: tum. 
ned to promote Hs aun preſervarions and well. 
being. 10 9511 T 10 2 3d 31 N 
|  Thatwhich hath; init a fene 70. promoteDe fin. 1. 
this End, is called Good. Aud on the con- 
trary, that Whichiis apt to hinder it, is called 
Evil. Amongſt which there are ſeveral de- 
grees, according as things have more or leſs 
A Rees, 1 ro POO or hinder this End. _ 

e 


- 


Defn. 2. 


Axiom. 1. That which 1s good ;s to be choſen and 5 4 


3. 


9 


it to an 2 or erb it a N advanta- 


Of. the Principles) c. Lab H 


The leſſening or eſcaping 0 of Evil; is to be 1 | 


reckoned under the Notion of Good. 
koned under the: Notion of Evil. 


. that which is Evil to be avoided. 


The greater Good is to be preferred before 
the Leſs, and the leſſer E vil ro be endared 6-1 


rather than the Greater. 


Such kinds of Thingsor E min whether 1 
Good or Evil, as will certainly come to paſs, 5 
may fall a computation, and be eſtimated : 
ar to their ſeveral degrees;asawell as things 
preſent. Becauſe when fucha ſpace of time 
is elapſed, that which is now future, will be- 
come preſent. Which is the Ground of Men's i 


dealing for Reverſious. 


And thus likewiſe is it for fach Things as as 9 
may probably comè 0 aſs; 3 Though this Pro- | Y' 1 
bability ſhould be ſomewhat remote, it is 


counted a valuable Thing, and may be 


_ eſtimated at a certain Rate, for a Man to 
be one amongſt four or five equal Compe- | 

- titors for a Place, to be the fourth or fifth 
Expectant of an Inheritance; tho' in ſuch- 
Caſes there be the odds of Three or Four to 


One, yet the Price that is ſet upon this, 
may be ſo proportioned, as either to reduce 


geous Bargain. 


} 


The leſſening or toſs of Good is to be rec. 
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A preſent Good may reaſonably be part- 
ed 2 75 upon aprobable expe ctation of a fu- 


is the Caſe of Merchants, who have large 


Eſtates in their own poſſeſſion, which they 
FT may ſafely keep by them; and yet chuſe to 
venture them upon a thouſand Hazards, out 
of an apprehenſion that there is a greater Pro- 
bability of their gaining, than of their lo- 
ſing by ſuch Adventures. 


And this would be much more reaſonable; 


| if beſides the probability of gaining by theſe 
Adventures, there were the like probability 


of their being utterly undone and ruined, if 


they ſhould neglect or refuſe to venture. 
Ihe greater the Advantage is, the more 
reaſonable muſt it be to adventure for it. If 
it be reaſonable for a Man to run the venture 
of Twenty Pounds for the gain of a Hundred 
Pou nds, much more for a Thouſand. _ 
I he Reaſon why Men are moved to believe 
| a probability of gain by adventuring their 
+ Stocks into ſuch foreign Countries, as they 
| have never ſeen, and of which they have 


made no Trial, is from the Teſtimony of o- 
ther credible Perſons, who profeſs to have 


X known thoſe Places, and the Advantages of 


Traffick thither by their on Experience. 


Trials 


1 „ 


5. 


ture Good which is more excellent. Which 


And this is generally accounted a ſufficient 
Argument to perſuade others unto Ohe like 


14 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 9 
The Reaſon which moved Men to adven- 
ture for the firſt Diſcovery of unknown Coun- 


tries, is, becauſe they had fair probabilities | 7 
to perſuade them, that there were ſuch Piaces, 
which would Probably afford ef gainful "FF 


Traffick.. 


And upon DP BEE, Grannd, ifany conſide- 2 
rable number of Men, ſuch whom we eſteem *' 


the moſt wiſe and the moſt honeſt, ſhould 
aſſure us, that they did firmly believe (though 


they did not know it by experience) that 


there was ſuch an undiſcovered Country, to 
which if Men would make any Ventures, 


their Gains would be a thouſand Times more 


8 


than could be expected by any other way 


of Traffick; and that upon this perſuaſion, 


they themſelves did reſolve to venture their 
Eſtates, and ſhould withal offer ſuch Argu- 8 

ments for the reaſonableneſs of what they 
afſert, as to any Men, whoſe Judgments were 
unprejudiced, would render ir much morc 


probable than the Contrary : In this Caſe, he 


that would act rationally, according to ſuch %$ 


Rules and Principles as all Mankind do ob- 
ſerve in the government of their Actions, 


muſt be perſuaded to do the like, unleſs he 


would be counted fooliſh, and one: that did 


affect Singulariry. 


A preſent Evil is to be endured 1 — the 
avoiding of a probable future Evil, which is 


far greater. Which is the Reaſon of Mens 


_ undergoing the miſchiefs and hardſhips of 
War 'E 


* 


fig; 2 1 1 Natural Rel gion. 15 

War ; the charges and vexations of Law-Suits3 

the trouble of Faſting and Phyſick. A Man 

Poill endure the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, 

nd refuſe ſuch Meats and Drinks as are moſt 

grateful to his Appetite, if he be perſuaded _ ö 
That they will endanger his Health; eſpeciall KB 
f he believe that they are poiſoned. He will : | 
Fhuſe to take nauſeous offenſive Phyſick, up- 

pn a probable expectation that he may there- 

py prevent or cure a dangerous Sickneſs. . 

The greater the Evil is, the more reaſon 2. 

ꝓ there to venture the loſs of a leſs Good, or 

The ſuffering bn: a Leſs Buil, fer the <ſaping 

Fit. | 


4 Scheme of Moral Principles” 


There are ſeveral kznds of Crrinirls in the Poſtula: 
Vorld,and ſeveral degrees of dignity amongſt ww. 
hem; ſome being more excellent than o- 
Athers, Animate more than Inanimate; Sen- 
tives more than Vegetiues; and Men 
more than Brutes. It is a greater prehemi- 

Fence to have Iife, than to be without it; to 

ave life and ſenſe, than to have /fe only; 

to have /zfe, ſenſe and reaſon, than to have 

only life and ſenſe. | | 
That which doth conſtitute any Thing i in Defin, 10 
Its Being, and diſtinguiſh it from all other 


E hings, 3 is called the thee Or r Eſſence of ſuch 
Thing, _ 


* 


2 ul 5 , | That | 
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Defn. 2 K 0 


| ' ving a Vegetative Soul, by which they re. 


and of receiving Pain or Pleaſure from them 


conſiſt in that faculty of Reaſon, whereby h 


Of the Principles, Kc. Lib | 


| Thar State or Condition by which the na. 
ture of any-thing is advanced to the amol 
Perfection of which it is capable according 1 | 
to its rank and kind, is called the chief end 
or happineſs of ſuch a Thing. "Ys 
The N. ature of Plants doth conſiſt in ka. 


ceive nouriſhment and ng and are ena. 
bled to multiply their Kin. 

The utmoſt Perfection, which this kind 0 
Being is capable of, is to grow up to a ſtat? 
of Maturity, to continue unto its natural Pe. 1 
riod, and to propagate its kind. | 

The Nature of Brutes (beſides what is? 
common to them with Plants) doth conſiſt 
in having ſuch Faculties, whereby they are 
capable of apprehending external Objects 


The Perfection proper to theſe doth con- 
ſiſt in ſenſitive Pleaſures, or the enjoying o 
ſuch Things as are grateful to their Ape 
tites and Senſes. | 1 

The Nature of Man (beſides what is com-. it 
mon to him with Plants and Brutes) doth 


is made capable of Religion, of apprehending 
a Deity, and of expecting a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſnments. Which are Ca 
pacities common to all Mankind, not with. 
ſtanding the utmoſt endeavours that can; 
be uſed for the enn of them; and 


Chap. 2. of Natural Religion. 17 
The happineſs of Man doth conſiſt in the 
perfecting of this Faculty; that is, in ſuch a 
ſtate or condition as is moſt agreeable to rea- 
don, and as may entitle him to the divine Fa- 
vour, and afford him the beſt aſſurance of a 
„ bleſſed Eſtate after this Life. 

That which every Man doth, and muſt pro- 
poſe unto himſelf, is the being in as good a 
Condition as he is capable of, or as is reaſon- 
able for him to expect: And the deſire of this 
is not properly a Duty or a Moral Virtue, 
about which Men have a liberty of acting; 
but tis a Natural Principle, like the deſcent 
Hof heavy Bodies, it flows neceſſarily from the 
ery Frame of our Natures ; Men mult do ſo, 
nor can they do other wiſmGG. 
The cuſtomary Actions of Men, confider- Defin. 1 
ed as voluntary, and as capable of Rewardor 
Puniſhment, are ſtiled Moral. | 
As That, which hath a fitneſs to promote the Defin. 44 
welfare of Man, conſider'd as a /en/erzve Being, 
is ſtiled Natural Good; ſo That which hatha 
— Witneſs to promote the welfare of Man, as a ra- 
rional, voluntary and free Agent, is ſtiled Mo- 

a Good: and the contrary to it, Moral Evil. 5 
That, which is morally good, is to be Aeſired Axiom t. 
and proſecuted ; That, which is evil, isto be 13 
zvorded. i ET 
Ihe greater Congruity or Incongruity there Axiom 4. 
s in any thing to the Reaſon of Mankind, 
and the greater tendency it hath to promote 
or Hinder the Perfection of Man's Nature, ib 


of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 


much greater degrees hath it of moral _ J 


our Inclination or Averſion. ; 
There is in ſome things ſuch a natural De- 7 
cency and Fitneſs, as doth render them moſt 
agreeable to our Reaſon, and will be ſufficient | 
to recommend them to our Practice; abſtract. 1 
ing from all conſiderations of reward: As in I” 
loving thoſe who are kind to us, and from E: p 
whom we receive benefit : In compenſating | a 
Good with Good, and not with Evil. 2 : L 
It is moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon and Wi, 
Intereſt of Mankind, that every one ſhould || Rell 


Fon 


ſubmit themſelves to him, upon whom hey fon 
depend for their Well-being, by doing ſuch 
things as may render them acceptable to him. 3 - 


It is a deſirable thing for a Man to have the en 
aſſiſtance of others in his need and diſtreſs. 4 : 

And tis not reaſonable for him to expect a 
from others, unleſs he himſelf be willing to "he % 
A 4 4 v4 f. 
Axiom 3. The rational Nature and the Perfection be- 4 A 
longing to it being more noble than the den- 2 h 
ſitive : Therefore Moral Good is to be prefer- | theſe 


WO ted before Natural; and that which is Mo-. ue 
= rally Evil is more to be hated and avoided, 4 2 
than that which is Natural. | 4 T2 


Axioma, A preſent natural Good may be parted wich YU 
upon a probable Expectation of a Farure Mo | Eh 
"2 ral Good. a 9 m. 
0 Axiom 3. A preſent natural Evilis to be endured fort : e 
1 the avoiding of a future moral Evil. 
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CHAP. III. 


2 ome Propoſiti tions neceſſary to he Fes” 
Vor the removing of ſeveral Prejudices 
5 4 | in debates about Religion, 


84 TY Eſides what hath been already ſugg geſted 
7 D concerning the firſt 1 to be 
. in order to a Diſcourſe about Natural 
e I ſhall in the next place offer to 
Ponſideration theſe Seven following Propo- 
ions, as being very proper to prevent or 
n. Wviate the Cavils of ſceptical AR 


8 1. Such things as in 3 themſelves are equal ; 
true and certain, may not yet be capable ** 
e ſame kind or degree of Evidence as to us. 
for Inſtance, That there was ſuch a Man 
King Henry the Eighth; that there are 
ach Places as America, or China. I fay, 
| 7 ſe things may in themſelves be equally 
® 2 e and certain with thoſe other Matters, 

Pat wenow ſee, and are awake ; T hat the 
* * rec Angles in a Triangle are equal to two 
bt ones. Though for the Firſt of theſe 
E have only the Teſtimony of others, and 
a man Tradition; whereas for the other we 
Nye ſenſitive Proof, and mathematical De- 
2 Pnſtration, And the reaſon is, becauſe all 
| 2; Truths 


= 


20 


2 


Eth. lib. . require ſeveral forts of proofs, all which m. 
cap. 3. 
Metaph. * 
lib. 1. cap. long ago told us, that according to the dive 


ult. 


Truths are in themſelves equal, according to 


capable. A Man may as well deny there! 


no other kind of Arguments in any caſe t 


of the Principles Sc. Lib. 10 


* 
that ordinary Maxim, Veritas non recipit mi... 3 z 


2¹⁰ & minus. And therefore nothing can be g. 
more irrational than for a Man to doubt of 
or deny the Truth of any thing, becauſe i % 
cannot be made out by ſuch kind of Proof 
of which the Nature of ſuch a thing is no 


any ſuch thing as Light or Colour, becauſe hi 
cannot hear it; or $9und, becauſe he canno . 
ee it, as to deny the truth of other things bo 
cauſe they cannot be made out by ſenſitive d 2 
demonſtrative Proofs. The kinds of Prob: 
tion for ſeveral things being as much diſpro 
portioned, as the objects of the ſeveral 8 4 
are to one another. | 1 


2. Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and 3 | 
be good in their kind. The Philoſopher hai 


Nature of things, ſo muſt the Evidences fi 
them be; and that it is an Argument of 1 
undiſciplin'd Wit, not to acknowledge Wn # 
He that is rational and judicious will exp ir 


1 for 
the ſubject· matter will bear. How incongr Re 


ous would it be for a Mathematician to pe Poe 
ſuade with Eloquence, to uſe all imaginad 7 


Inſinuations and Entreaties, that he might pi gen 


vail with his hearers to believe that three a 2 
three make ſix ? It would be altogether 
vain andimproper in matters belonging to, 

. Ora 


nd 


I Chap. 7. 4 Natural odor. . 22 


Prator to pretend to ſtrict Demonſtration. 

All things are not capable of the ſame kind of 
Evidence. Though the Concluſions in Ma- 

; 1 13 by reaſon of the abſtracted na- 

J re of thoſe Sciences, may be demonſtrated 

py the cleareſt and moſt unqueſtionable way 

% f Probation to our Reaſon ; yet it is not rati- 
nal to expect the like Proof, in ſuch other 
matters as are not of the like nature. This 

ge himſelf applies to Moral things, which 
heing not of ſuch /zple abſtratted Natures, 
ut depending upon mzxed circumitances, are 

Pot therefore capable of ſuch kind of demon- 
rative Proofs. Tis a Saying of Fambli- Protrept, 
„, That Demonſtrations are not to be ex-in Sym- 
ecded in matters concerning God and divine 


an Pings. Nor is this any greater prejudice to 
t it certainty of ſuch things, than it'is that 
a zod is inviſible. And thus s likewiſe it is, for 


e fame reaſon, with many particular Con- 
es E 8 uſions in Natural Thiloſoph . And as for 
Watters of Fact, concerning Times, Places, 
2 ferſons, Actions, which depend upon Story 
pl : nd the relation of others, theſe things are 
eth. 1x ot capable of being proved by ſuch ſcien- 
ng Wfical Principles as the others are. Now no 
© nel 1 Wer Man can deny but that ſeveral things 
inal g Moral and in Natural Philoſophy are in 
1 p L jemſelves as abſolutely and as certainly true, 


e Uh. 'A Ad as firmly believed by us, as any Mathema- 
her cal Principle or Concluſion can be. From 


1 hence I infer this, That it is not, ought Not 
C 3 to 


22 


ture of that thing is not capable, provided it 
in any kind, Men ought to reſt ſatisfy d in the 


ought not to expect either ſenſible proof, ot 


to be looked upon as uncertain and doubt- | 3 | 
ful, and wholly excluded from all pil 7 


believe nothing at all in Story; becauſe ſuch 


theſe Relations. And how abhorrent ſuch 
mon Reaſon, I need not ſay. Thoſe Who 


disbelief of any thing, will never be able to 


Of the Principles, &c. | Lib. . 


to be, any prejudice to the Truth or Certain. 3 
ty of any thing, that it is not to be made out I - 
by ſuch Kind of Proofs, of which the na. : 

| t 


be capable of farisfaQtory Proofs of anorher | 
kind. 
3. When a thing is capable of good proof © 


beſt evidence for it, which that kind of. things 
will bear, and beyond which better could not 


be expected, ſuppoſing it were true. They 


Demonſtration for ſuch Matters as are not 
capable of ſuch Proofs, ſuppoſing them to be 4 
true: Becauſe otherwiſe nothing muſt be [ I 
aſſented to and believed, but that which hat 
the higheſt Evidence: All other things being 


of being known. And at this rate, Men muſt 


things cannot be demonſtrated; and *tis poſ- N 
ſible that the reſt of Mankind might have 


combined together to impoſe upon them byY 
Sceptical Principles muſt needs be to com- 
will pretend ſuch kind of grounds for their | | 


perſuade others, that the true Cauſe why 
they do not give their aſſent, is; becauſe they 
Rave no reaſon for it; ; but becauſe they have 


1 * 2 = 
ES 


infallible, but that there is a poſſibility, that 
the things may be otherwiſe. (z.e.) There 

g may be an indubitablèe Certainty, where there 

is not an infallible Certainty. And that kind 
of Certainty, which doth not admit of any 
Doubt, may ſerve us as well, to all intents and 
7 purpoſes, as that which is infallible : A Man 
may make no doubt, whether he himſelf were 


W Chap. z. J Natural Religion: 
no mind to it. Nolle in cauſa eſt, nonpoſſe 
prætenditu. CY 


And on the other ſide, when we have for 


34 


the proof of any thing, ſome of the higheſt 
kinds of Evidence; in this caſe it is not the 
2 ſuggeſtion of a mere poſſibility that the thing 
may be otherwiſe, that ought to be any ſuffi- 
"X cient cauſe of doubting. 


To which I ſhall only add, that we may 


be unqueſtionably ſure of many things as to 
their exiſtence; and yet we may not be able 
to explain the nature of them. No Man in 
his wits can make any doubt, whether there 
be ſuch things as Motion, and Senſation, and 
Continuity of Bodies: And yet theſe things 
"Bare commonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
"Four not being able to ſee to the bottom of 
things, and to give a diſtinct account of the 
Nature and Manner of them, can be no ſuf- 
fle ient cauſe to doubt of their being. 


4. The Mind of Man may and muſt gi ue a 


1 A rm aſſent to ſome things, without any kind 
e heſitation or doubt of the contrary ; where 


yet the Evidences for ſuch things are not [6 


07 the Principles, &c. Lib. I, 
baptized, whether ſuch perſons were his Pa- 
rents, of which yet he can have no other Evi- 


dence than Tradition, and the Teſtimony of f 
others. Whois there ſo wo Sceptical as Th 


to queſtion, whether the Sun ſhall riſe in the 

Eaſt and not in the North or Weſt, or whe- | 
ther it ſhall riſe at all, becauſe the contrary 
is not impoſlible, and doth not imply any # 
Contradiction? Suppoſe that in digging of 


the Earth, amongſt ſome ancient Ruins, a8 


Man ſhould find a round flat piece of Metal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with the 


Image and Inſcription of one of the Rowan pe 
Emperors. Or ſuppoſe he ſhould dig up a Mo 
large Stone, of theſhape of an ancient Tomb- in 
ſtone, with a diſtin& Inſcription upon it, of 

the Name and Quality of ſome Perſon ſaid to F 
be buried under it; Can any rational Man VM 
doubt, whether one of thefe were not a 
piece of Coin, and the other a Grave- ſtone! i 


Or ſhould a Man be bound to ſuſpend his aſ- 1 
ſent and belief of this, barely upon this 
ground, becauſe tis poſſible that theſe might 


have been the natural ſhapes of that particular L 
Metal and Stone, and that thoſe which 
ſeem to be Letters or Figures engraven or 


emboſſed upon it, may be nothing elſe but 1 


ſome caſual dents or cavities, Which by the 
various mations and temper of the matter did # 
happen to them, amongſt thoſe many mil- 
lions of other Figures which they were capa- 
ble of? Who Would. not think ſuch a Man n | 


3 q 
bs. 
BE... 
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&o be ſtrangely wild, and irrational, who 


KF ould frame to himſelf any real Scruples from 
"ach Conſiderations as theſe ? Why, tis the 
ame kind of abſurd dotage that Scepticks in 
Religion are guilty of, in ſuſpending their aſ- 


ent merely upon this Ground, becauſe ſome 


according to the mere poſſibility of things, 


mall not be able to determine himſelf to the 
pelief or practice of any. thing. He muſt 
hot ſtay within Doors, for fear the Houſe 
*Hould fall upon him, for that is poſlible : 

Nor muſt he go out; leſt the next Man that 
"FMneets him ſhould kill him, for that alſo is 
poſſible. And fo muſt it be for his doing 
pr forbearing any other Action. Nay, I add 
farther, that Man is ſure to be deceived in ve- 
#y many things, who will doubt of every 


Sing, where tis poſlible he may be deceived. 
l appeal to the common Judgment of Man- 


Ekind, whether the Human Nature be not ſo. 
framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch a Moral Cer- 
faiuty, as the Nature of Things is capable 
of; and if it were otherwiſe, whether that 
Reaſon which belongs to us, would not prove 
= Burthen and a Torment to us, rather than a 


ould 


Arguments for it do not ſo infallibly con- 
*Þlude, but that there is a Poſlibility things may 
pe otherwiſe. He that will raiſe to himſelf, 
"and cheriſh in his mind, any real doubts, 


not 


26 Of the Principles, &c. Lib. . | 
not ſuch Men be generally accounted out off | 
their Wits, who could pleaſe themſelves, T 
entertaining actual hopes of any thing, mere. 
ly upon account of che poſſibility of it; ot 
torment themſelves With actual Fears of all 
ſuch Evils as are poſſible? Is there any n 
imaginable more wild and extravagant a. 
mongſt thoſe in Bedlam, than this would | 
be? Why, Doubt is a kind of Fear, and is 
eee ſtiled formido oppoſiti; and tis 
the ſame kind of Madneſs for a Man to doubt 
of any thing, as to hope for, or r fear it, upon 
a mere Poſſibility. 

3. 5. Tis ſufficient that matters of Paith 
and Religion be propounded in ſuch a Hay, 
as to render them highly credible, ſo as an 
honeſt and teachable Man may willingly ad 5 | 
ſafely aſſent to them, and according to the ; 3 
rules of Prudence be juſtified in ſo doing. Nor N 
is it either neceſſary or convenient, that they 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed by ſuch cogent Evidence, 
as to neceſſitate Aſſent: Becauſe this would | 7 
not leave any place for the virtue of Believing, © 
or the freedom of our Obedience; nor any 
ground for Reward and Puniſhment. It 
would not be thank- worthy for a Man to be- 
lieve that which of neceſſity he muſt believe, 

and cannot otherwiſe chuſe. =_ 
Rewards and Puniſhments do properly be- 
long to free Actions, ſuch as are under a 
Man's power either to do or forbear ; not to 
ſuch as are . There! is ng more rea, 4 
. ſon 2? 


rn ama gcoatw 


{8 


tis 
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FRE to ao a Man for believing that four 


5 "| A is more than three, than for being g hungry or 


® ſleepy ; becauſe theſe things do not Figs 


. from Choice, but from natural N. ecelſity. 
'R Man muſt do ſo, nor can he do = 


I do not fay, that the Principles of Religion 


are merely probable, I have before aſſerted 
them to be morally certain. And that to a | 
Man who is careful to preſerve his Mind free 
4 from prejudice, and to conſider, they will ap» 
© pear unqueſtionable, and the deductions from 
them demonſtrable : But now becauſe that 
which is neceſſary to beget this certainty in 
th = 
an 
nes i for Rewards and Puniſhment<s. 
e 
OT 3 
cy 


the Mind, namely, impartial Conſideration, 
is in a Man's power, therefore the Belief or 


D:sbelief of theſe things is a proper Subject 


There would be little reaſon for the Scri- 
pture ſo much to magnify the Grace of Fazth, 
as being ſo great a Virtue, and ſo acceptable to 


de, God, if every one were neceſſitated to it, whe- 

Id ther he would or no. And therefore God is 

£ | | | pleaſed to propoſe theſe Matters of Belief to 

1 F us in ſuch a Way, as that we might give ſome 

* Ledtimony of our teachable Diſpoſitions, and 

4 of our Obedience by our aſſent to them. Ir 
Fs Evangelii tanquam lapis efſet Lydius, raw ds 
ad quem ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur, as "Ap 

the learned Grotius ſpeaks concerning the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel, whereby God was 

o| L oleaea as with a Touchſtone to prove and 


1 EV what kind of rempers Men are of, whe- 


"ver 
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ther they are ſo i ingenuous as to accept of ſuf. | 1 
ficient Evidence, in the Confirmation of a 
holy Doctrine. And the Scripture doth in 
ſeveral places make uſe of the word Faith, 
according to this Notion of it, as it conſiſts 
in a readineſs of Mind to cloſe with, and give 
aſſent unto things upon ſuch Evidence as is in F T 
itſelf ſufficient. To which purpoſe is chat i | 3 
_ expreſſion of our Saviour to Thomas, Bled 4 \ 
are they that have not ſeen, and yet have bee 
lieved, Joh. xx. 29. Signifying it to. be a 7 * 
more excellent, commendable, and bleſſed 7 
thing for a Man to yield his aſſent, upon ſuch L | 
Evidence as is in itſelf ſufficient, without inſiſt- | E ſt 
ing upon more: It denotes good Inclinations 'F 7 
in Men towards Religion, and that they have 
worthy Thoughts of the Divine Power ang 
Goodneſs ; when they are willing to ſubmit 
unto ſuch Arguments in the Confirmation of © 
a holy Doctrine, as to unprejudiced Perſons MF © 
are in themſelves ſufficient to induce Belief. 
It was this Diſpoſition that was commended | 8 
Aas xvij.in the Bereans, for which they are ftiled 28 
1. cnywtzeg more ingenious, teachable, and 0 
candid, more noble than others, Becauſe they 3 1 
received the word with all readineſs of | VT 
Mind: (i. e.) Were ready and willing to aſ- 
ſent to the Goſpel, upon ſuch Evidence as was 
in itſelf ſufficient to convince reaſonable and 
unprejudiced Men. : 
And onthe other ſide, it was the want of | | 
this Diſpoſition which is condemned, Mat: | 
Xii). 58. 


= Chap. 3. of Natural Religion. 
iij. 58. where tis faid that our Saviour did 
not many mighty works in his own Country; 


zjudice, which there was upon them, by their 
knowledge of his mean Parentage and Birth, 
ve and their ignorance of his divine Commiſſion 
in and high Calling, did indiſpoſe them for an 
equal judgment of things, and render them 
unteachable. And having tried this, by doing 


4 
F 


+ 24 ſtiled dio! & ee, 1112 inſuaſabilitatis, un- 
1 5 2 5 
15 


. * 
1 


N. 


Perſons, who are not to be fixed by any Prin- 


ciples, whom no Topzcks can work upon, be- 
ing directly oppoſite to this Virtue of Faith, 
d as appears by the next Clauſe, For all Men 

bave not Faith © 


= : Suppoling Mankind to be endowed (as all 
other things are) with a natural Principle, 
whereby they are ſtrongly inclined to ſeek 


- TREE. 
= 5 
NAN 


be more reaſonable in this caſe, than that 


| ] becauſe of their unbelief : (i. e.) That pre- 


their own preſervation and happineſs; and 
ſuppoſing them to be rational and free Crea- 
© tures, able to judge of, and to chuſe the 
& Means conducing to this end; nothing can 


ſuch Creatures ſhould be under the Obliga- 
tion 


5 


hh Wicked Men are in the Scripture-phraſe ph. ij. a, 
* 
Col. iij. 6. 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. i 
tion of accepting ſuch Evidence, as in itſelf 
is ſufficient for their Conviction. = 

6. When there is no ſuch evident certainty, 9 


as to take away all kind of doubting 3 in ſuch 'M 
Caſes, a Judgment that is equal and impar- * 


tial muſe incline to the greater Probabilities. 


That is no juſt Balance, wherein the heavieſt 
fide will not preponderate. In all the ordi- fl 
nary affairs of Life, Men uſe to guide their Ati 
Actions by this Rule, namely, to incline | i 
to that which is moſt probable and likely, . 


when they cannot attain to any clear unque- | 


ſtionable certainty. And that Man would be mw 
generally counted a Fool, who ſhould do 
otherwiſe. Now let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome 
of the great Principles in Religion, ſhould i 
not ſeem to ſome Men altogether ſo evident 
as to be wholly unqueſtionable yet ought 
their aſſent ſtill ro incline to the greater pre: - 


bability. 
When it is ſaid to be a Duty for Men to 


believe any thing, or to acquieſce in ſuch kind hig 
of Evidence as is ſufficient for the Proof of 


it; the meaning is not, as if there were any 


moral Obligation upon the Underſtanding, e 


which is proper only unto the Will; but the 
meaning is, that Men ſhould be careful to 
preſerve their Minds free from any wilful 
prejudice and partiality, that they ſhould ſe- 
riouſly attend to, and conſider the Evidence 
propoſed to them, ſo as to take a juſt Eſti- 
mate of it. For though it be true, that the 

: . Judgments 


« hap. 3- of Natural Religion. 

Hudgments of Men muſt, by a natural Neceſ- 
"Sy, preponderate on that fide where the 
Freateſt Evidence lies; ſuppoſing the Mind 
"Xo be equally diſpoſed, and the Balance to 
he juſt; yet muſt it withal be granted to be 
g particular Virtue and Felicity, to keep the 
Mind to ſuch an equal frame of judging. 
nere are ſome Men, who have ſufficient Abi- 
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ties to diſcern betwixt the true difference of 


MRS AO 
% rh 


"Rings ; but what through their vicious Affe - 
: Kions and voluntary Prejudices, making them 


unwilling that ſome things ſhould be true; 


"What through their Inadvertency or Neglect 
pd conſider and compare things together, they 
Arc not to be convinced by plain Arguments; 
got through any Inſufficiency in the Evidence, 
but by reaſon of ſome defect or corruption in 
he Faculty that ſhould judge of it. Now 
he neglect of keeping our Minds in ſuch an 
gqual frame, the not applying of our Thoughts 
"Mo conſider of ſuch matters of moment, as do 


Highly concern a Man to be rightly inform d 


in, muſt needs be a Vice. And though none 
ef the Philoſophers (that I know of) do 
—Feckon this kind of Faith (as it may be tiled) 
his teachableneſs and equality of Mind in 
Fonſidering and judging of matters of im- 
pPortance, amongſt other intellectual Virtues; 
et to me it ſeems, that it may juſtly chal- 
enge a Place amongſt them; and that for 


is reaſon, becauſe the two Extremes of it, 


aſſenting 


y way of Exceſsand Defet, I mean the 


32 


7. 


ließ, are both of them Vices. Now When 


crity muſt denote ſom ething that ought to be 4 f 


Nature, be proportioned to our Evidence fot 


derate, the Balance ſhould hang even) Te 


Ways, concerning neither of which he cal 


to believe that one is more like to be the true 


the other is altogether free from : In this 


Of the Principles, c. lab 18 A 


aſſenting unto ſuch things upon iulußicken 4 
Evidence, which is called Credulity, and the 
not aſſenting unto them upon ſufficient Evi 1 
dence, which is called Incredulity or Un 


the Exceſs and Defect domakeV ices, or ſuc”? 


things as ought not to be, there the Medi 


and conſequently muſt be a Virtue, and ha 
in it the obligation of Duty. | Þ 

7. If many Matter offered to cov Yi 
tion, the Probabilities on both ſides be oY 
ſed to be equal: (In this cafe, though an im 
partial Judgment cannot beobliged to inclin- 
to one ſide rather than to the other, becauf 
our Aſſent to things muſt, by a Neceſſity o 


© 
* : he 
them; and where neither fide doth prepon $ 
even in this caſe, Men may be obliged to o 
der their Actions in favour of that ſide, bi 
appears to be moſt ſafe and advantagious fu 
their own Intereſt. Suppoſe a Man travelling 
upon the Road to meet with two doubtful 


T5, 
10 
— 
r 
x4 
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have any the leaſt probability to induce hin 


Way to his Journey's end, than the other f 1 
only he is upon good grounds aſſured, tha , 
in one of theſe Ways he ſhall meet with 
much Trouble, Difficulty, and Danger, Which | 


0. cal Y N 
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. aſc, though a Man be not bound to believe; 
bo nol Whar one of Fthem i isa truer way than theorher, 


Met is he obliged” in Prudence to take the 
1 Nay, I add farther, if the Frobabiliciesian 
a x e one hand ſhould ſomewhat preponderate 
3 he other, yet if there be no conſiderable ha- 
ard on that fide which hath the leaſt probabi- 
I A cy, and a very great apparent danger ina mi- 
: Rake about the other; in this cſs; Prudence 
Will oblige a Man to do that which may make 
Moſt for his own ſafety. _ 


nich! thought fit to premiſe, as a neceſſary 
Jandztion for any debate with captious Men 
7 dout the firſt grounds of Religion. And 
2 fl J hey are each of them (I think) of ſuch per- 
pon þ uit, as to need little mot than the bare 

— 4 TA. of them, and the Fe prove ah of 
0 or 9 cir Terms, to evince the truth of chem. 


E Theſe are thoſe Rieke Principhe 5 


4 


. of the Principles, 2 4 5 I. 
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CHAP. IV. 


NO the Exiſtence of a Deity, 


Arguments for it. The I. Argument, 
From the univerſal Conſent and Agree- 


went of Mankind ; and the Oren 


— 3 i 
Heſe Things bake premiſed, I betake 


myſelf to ht” which was at firſt 


| N as the chief deſign of this Book. 


the Credibility of the Principles af: Natural 
Religion. 


the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 


namely, to prove the Reaſonableneſs and 


By Religion, 1 mean that general Habit of 


Reyerence towards the Divine Nature, where- 


by we are enabled and inclined to worſhi 
and ſerve God after ſuch a manner as we 
conceive moſt agreeable to his Will, ſo as to 
procure his Favour and Bleſſing. 


I call that Natural Religion, which Men 


might know, and {ſhould be obliged unto, by 


the mere Principles of Reaſon, improved by 


_ Conſideration and Experience, withour the 


help of Revelation. 

This doth comprehend under it, theſe three 
principal Things. 

I. A Belicf and an Acknowledgment of 


2. Due 


vernment of the World. e 


1 hap. = | of ; Natural Religion, 


2. Due Apprehenſions of his Excellencics 
and Perfections. 


. Suitable Affections and Demeanour tos | 


wards him. 8 


Concerning each of Which 1 ſhall treat in 
order. 


; i Theic auch 5 a firm Belief of the Di- 


vine Nature and Exiſtence.; Primus eſi De- 


orum cultus, Deus credere; faith Seneca: 


35 


Anſwerable to that of the Apoſtle, He that Heb. ai. 6. 


comes to God mſi believe that he is. Now 


that this is a Point highly credible, and. ſuch 
as every ſobet rational Man who will not of. 


fer violence to his own Faculties, muſt ſub- | 


mit unto, 1 ſhall endeayour. to evince LU; the 


plaineſt Reaſon. 


In treating concerning. this Subject, w hich 
both in former and later times hath Bon {o 
largely diſcuſſed by ſeveral Authors, L ſhall 
not pretend to the Invention of any new. Ar- 
guments, but content myſelf with the Ma- 
nagement of ſome of thoſe old ones, Which 


to me ſeem moſt Pla and Snvingigg/ 


Namely, from 
1. The univerſal Conſent of Nations, in 


all Places and Times. 


2. The Original of the World. 


3. Thatexcellent Contrivance which t there 
is in all natural Things. 1 73G 


4. The Works of Progalimce in the Go 


A. 


ö 1.5 ; 
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I. From the univerſal Conſent of Nati- / 
ons in all Places and Times, which muſt needs 8 
tender any thing highly credible to all ſuch as 
will but n, the Human Nature to be ra- 
tional, and to be naturally endowed with a 
Capacity of diſtinguiſhing | betwixt Truth and 
| | FPalſnhood. 8 
x Ait. It is laid down by the * Philoſs her as che 
| Top. proper way of Reaſoning from Authority, 
That what ſeems true to ſome wiſe Men, may 
upon that account be eſteem'd ſomewhat pro- 
bable ; what is believed by 920/# wiſe Men, 
| hath a further degree of Srobabillity' 3 What 
mofl men, both wiſe and unwiſe, do aſſent 
unto, is yet more probable : But what all 
men have generally conſented to, hath for it 
the higheſt degree of Evidence of this kind, 
that any thing is capable of: And it muſt be 
monſtrous Arrogance and Folly for any ſingle 
Perſons to prefer their own Judgments before 
the general Suffrage of Mankind. | 
2 Hiſt. It is obſerved by Alia, that the Notions 
2-2 cx concerning the Exiſtence and Nature of God, 
and of a Future State, were more firmly be- 
lieved,anddiduſually make deeper Impreſſion 
upon the z literate Yulgar, who were guided 
by the more ſimple dictates of Nature, than 
upon ſeveral of the Philoſophers, who by their 
art and ſubtility were able to invent diſguiſes, 
and to diſpute- themſelves into Doubts and 
Uncertainties concerning ſuch thingsas * 
| bring diſquiet to their Minds, . | © 
1 That y 


— 
8 


 hominum, quod non habeat ſine Doctrina, an- 
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That all Nations of Men now do, and have 
formerly owned this Principle, may appear 
both from preſent Experience, and the Hiſto- 
ry of other Times and Places. And here I 
might cite abundance of the beſt Authors 
that are extant, concerning the truth of this 
in all other Ages and Nations. But for bre- 


vity's ſake I ſhall mention only Two, Tuliy 


and Seneca. Quæ gens eſt, aut quod genus Nat · Deor. 
| 2 & ſt, 7 8 lib. 1. 32. 


ticipationem quandam Deorum, quam appel- 


lat wwes d Epicurus. What kind of Men 
are there any where, who have not of 


©< themſelves this prenotion of a Deity? And 


| in another place: Nulla gens eff, neque tam pe Legib. 


immanſueta neque tam fera, que non, etiamſi lib. i. 
zgnoret qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen 
habendum ſciat. Amongſt all Mankind 

© there is no Nation ſo wild and barbarous, 

* who, though they may miſtake in their due 

* Apprehenſions of the Nature of God, do 


not yet acknowledge his Being.“ And elſe- 


where: Nulla eſt gens tam fera, nemo om Tuſc. Qu. 
nium tam immanis, cujus mentem non im- lib 1. 
buerit Deorum timor. There is no Nation 

ſo immenſely barbarous and ſavage, as not 
to believe the Exiſtence of a Deity, and by 

© ſome kind of Services to expreſs their Ado- | 
ration of him.” So Seneca, Nulla gens uſ*-xpilt. us, 


quam eft, adeo extra leges moreſque proje- 


cta, ut non aliquos Deos credat. There is 
© no Where any Nation fo utterly loſt to all 
Dy © things 
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things of Law and Morality, as not to be- 


* lieve the Exiſtence of God. | 

He that ſhall traverſe over all this habitable 
—— with all thoſe remote Corners of it, 
reſerved for the Diſcovery of theſe later Ages, 
may find ſome Nations without Cities, 
Schools, Houſes, Garments, Coin, but none 
without their God. They may, and do vaſt- 
lv differ in their Manners, Inſtitutions, Cu- 


ſtoms: But yet all of them gre in having 


ſome Deity to worſhip. 

And beſides this Univerſality as to N. ations 
5 Places, it hath been ſo likewiſe as to 
Times. Religion was obſerved in the begin- 
ning of the World, before there were Civil 
Laws amongſt Men, I mean any other than 
the mere Wills of their . and Gover- 
nors. 
The Works of Moſes are by geen con- 
ſent acknowledged to be the moſt ancient 
«Writings | in the World. And though the de- 


ſign of them be to preſcribe Doctrines and 


Rules for Religion, yet there is nothing offer. 
ed in them by way of Proof or Perſuaſion con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of God; but it is a 
thing taken for granted, as being univerſally 
acknowledged and believed. Nor do we read 
that any of the other ancient Law-givers or 
Founders of Commonwealths, who thought 
fit to preſcribe Rules for the M orſbip of God, 

have endeavoured to perſuade the People con- 


Fenin his B ein yet had been moſt 
| - necellary, 


| lit 
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neceſſary, if any doubt or queſtion had then : 


been made of it ; as being the very founda- 
tion of Religion, and a diſpoſition ſo requi» 


lite to qualify Men for Society and Govern* 5 
ment. 8 
And as it hath beer thus in ne times, 


ſo it is now amongſt the Nations more lately 
diſcovered, and not known to former Ages. 


Tis excellently ſaid by Tully, Opiniomum o De Nat, 
commenta delet dies, Nature Juairia confir= \;, 


mat: That Time wears out the Fictions of 


Opinion, and doth by degrees diſcover and 


unmask the fallacy of ungrounded Perſuaſi- 
ons, but confirms the Dictates and Sentiments 


of Nature; and 'tis a good ſign that thoſe No- 
tions are well eſtabliſhed which can nene 
the Teſt of all Ages. R | 


There are two Things : may be e objected 
againſt this Argument. 
I. That there is no ſuch univerſal Conſent 


as is pretended. 
2. If there were, une W ld ſignify but 


| little, becauſe it may as well e urged for Po- . 


Ytheiſin and I dolatry. 


x; That che is no tack univerſal ca? 
ſent as is prerended, becauſe there are ſome 
Nations in the World ſo wild and ſavage, as 
not to acknowledge any Deity; which by ſe-/ 


veral Hiſtorians is reported of the Cannibals 


in America, and the Inhabitants of So. 
5 D + „ 


0 
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Diagoras, Theodorus, Pherecides, and o- 


Of the 33 &c. „L 


dania in Africk, who are fo fortiſh and groſly 
ignorant, that they differ very little from 


Brutes, having ſcarce any thing amongſt 


them of Civil Policy, and nothing at all of 


Religion, or any publick Aſſemblies for Wor- 
ſhip: Beſides ſuch, par ticular Perſons, pre- 
tending to Learning and Philoſophy, as in 

ſeveral Ages have openly aſſerted, and pro- 


feſſedly maintained Atheiſtical Principles, as 


ces are ſaid to have done. 

To this it may be ſaid, that ſuppoſing 
theſe Reports to be true, there may almoſt in 
all kinds be ſome few ee beſides and 


againſt the general courſe of Things, which 
yet can no more be urged as Prejudices 
— the common and moſt uſual Order be- 
| longing to them, than Prodigies may to prove, 
that there is no Regularity in the Laws of 
Nature. Is there any Equity or the leaſt 
Colour of Reaſon in this; for a Man to take 
an Eſſay of the Nature of any Species of 
things from ſuch particular Inſtances, as in 
their Kinds are monſtrous ? Becauſe Beaſts 
may ſometimes be brought forth with five 
Legs, and it may be two Heads, is it reaſon 


therefore to conclude, thar no other Shape 


is natural to their Kind ? Specrmen naturæ 


eujuſiivet,, a natura optima ſumendum eſi 


(ſaith Tally) The Eſſay of any kind is ra- 
ther to be taken from the beſt and moſt uſual, 
than from che worſt and moſt depraved 

part 
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part of it. Will it therefore follow, that 
Honey is not naturally ſweet to our taſte, be- 
cauſe a ſick Palate doth not judge it to be ſo? 
Such diſſolute perſons as are altogether im- 
merſed in Senſuality, whereby they have be- 
cpotted rheir Judgments, cannot be looked up- 


r rg 


5 on as the moſt competent Inſtances of what 
; belongs to Human Nature. 
Where there is either 2 Defect of Reaſon, 


or a groſs Neglect in exciting a Man's natural 
fFaculties, or improving his Reaſon, by a due 
Conſideration of ſuch Conſequences as do 
moſt naturally reſult from it; In ſuch caſes, 
it cannot otherwiſe be expected, but that he 
muſt come ſhort of that Knowledge which 
he is naturally capable of, and ſhould have, 
| were it not for their Defects, 
Some Menare born blind, or have loſt their 
Sight, will it hence follow, that there is no 
ſuch thing in Nature as Light or Colour? 
Others are Lunaticks or Ideots, ſhould any 
Man from hence infer, that there is no ſuch 
thing as Reaſon ? No Man may raiſe any doubt 
from ſuch Inſtances as theſe, but he that will 
make it a ſerious Queſtion, who are the mad 
Men, whether thoſe in Bedlam, or thoſe out 
of it? Whether Ideots are not the wiſeſt of 
Men, and all other the verieſt Fools, accord- 
ing as they are at the wideſt diſtance from 
them? Can that Man be thought to need any 
farther Confutation or Purſuit, who is forced 
to fly to ſuch a Retreat? 8 4 
; = 
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As for thoſe Inſtances of particular Per- 
fans, whom Stories deliver down to us, as 


being profeſſed Atheiſts, it may be ſaid, 


1. Tis plain, that ſome of theſe were 


8 el Atheiſts and Deſpiſers of Religion, 
becauſe they did endeavour to confute the 


Fopperies of the Heathen Worſhip, and de- 
ny the Sun and Moon, and the ſeveral Idols 


that were adored in their Countries to be true 
Gods: The looſe and vicious Poets, having 
ſo far debauch'd the Underſtandings of the | 

Vulgar, in thoſe darker Ages, as to make 
them believe vile and filthy Things of their 


Gods, unſuitable to all Principles of Sobrie- 


ty and common Reaſon: Upon this, ſeve- | 
ral Men, who werc and bor wine and Vir- 


tuous than others, thought themſelves obli- 
ged torcclaim the People from ſuch miſchie- 
vous Fopperies : In order to which, beſides 
the moſt ſerious Arguments which they 
made uſe of, they did likewiſe by Jeers and 


Scoffs endeavour to render theſe vicious Dei- 
ties contemptible, 


the fooliſh fuperſtitious Multitude counted 
Atheifts, which was the Caſe of Anaxago- 


ras, Sucrates, and others. 
2. Let it be ſuppoſed that ſome Men have | 


, declared a Disbelief of the Divine Nature in 


8 general; 


ſo may there be likewiſe | in reſpect 


yet as there have been always ſome 


Monſters amongſt Men, in reſpect of their 
of 


and to deride them out 


of the World. And for this were they by 


Ch: 


of 


the 
it © 
ries 
At] 
yet 
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of their Minds: And this no prejudice to 


the Standing-Laws of Nature. And beſides 
it ought to be conſidered, that the ſame Sto- 
ries which mention ſuch-Perſons as profeſt 


Atheiſts, do likewiſe give an Account of di- 


verſe ſignal Judgments, whereby they were 
witneſſed againſt from Heaven. 

3. But 1 add farther, There never yet v Was 
any ſuch Perſon, who had any full and abi- 5 
ding conviction upon his Mind, againſt the 


Exiſtence of God. Mentiuntur qui dicunt ſe 
non ſentire eſſe Deum, nam etſi tibi affir- 


ment interdiu, noctu tamen & ſibi dubitant. 
<< They lie who ſay that they believe there is 


* no God (faith Seneca) though. they may 


ce profeſs this ſomewhat confidently i in the 


= * Day-time, when they are in Company, 


yet in the Night and alone they have doubt- 
« « ful Thoughts about it.” Tis their Wiſb, 


but not their Opinion. The Intereſt of their 


Guilt doth make them deſire it. But they are 


never able with all their endeavours wholly 
to extinguiſh their natural Notions about it. 


Witneſs thoſe continual Fears and Terrors, 
vwhereunto ſuch kind of Men are above all 


bother moſt obnoxious. 


The ſecond Obection n if cl 
ſent of Nations be a ſufficient Evidence to 


prove the Exiſtence of God, it may as well 


prove Polytheiſm and Idolatry, for un 


"the like conſent may be pleaded. 
_ this two Things may be Greens 
I. Ow 
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1. Tho' the Unity of the Godhead, and 
the Unfitneſs of worſhipping him by Idols, 
be diſcoverable by the Light of Nature; yet 


theſe things are not ſo immediate, and fo 
obvious to every one's Underſtanding as che 


Being of God is, but will require ſome 


deeper Conſideration, and ſome skill in the 


Rules of reaſoning. Now it could not be 
reaſonably expected, that either the genera- 
lity, or any conſiderable number of the Vul- 
gar, ſhould attain to ſuch a degree of Know- 
ledge, as their own natural Reaſon, duly 
_ Exerciſed and im proved, might have furniſhed 
them with: Partly by reaſon of the Preju- 


dice of Education, which muſt needs incline 


them to acquieſce in what is delivered down 
to them, as the belief or practice of their 


Forefathers; and conſequently hinder them 
from an impartial Enquiry into the Nature 


of things: But chiefly for want of ſufficient 


leiſure to apply themſelves to the buſineſs | 


of Contemplacion, by reaſon of their being 
immerſed in the Affairs of the World, ei- 
ther Pleaſures, Ambition, Riches, or elſe 
being wholly taken up with Cares, about pro- 


viding the Neceſſaries of Life for themſelves 


and their Families; which muſt needs much 
divert them from the ſerious Conſideration 


of things, and hinder them from the im- 


provement of their natural Light to all the 
due —— of it. 


1 The - 
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d 2. The moſt conſidering and the wiſe/# 
7, Men in all Ages and Nations, have conſtant- 
er 5 differed from the Vulgar in their Thoughts 
© about theſe things, believing but one ſupreme 
e Deity, the Father of all other ſubordinare 
e Powers. 
c — Hominum ſator ae Deorum. 


Whom they called Jupiter or Fove, with 
plain reference to the Hebrew Name Jeho- 
vah. And to this one God did they aſcribe 
ſeveral Names, according to thoſe ſeveral 
Virtues they ſuppoſed to be in him, or Bene- 
firs they expected from him. Bacchus and 
Neptune, Nature, Fortune, Fate: Omnia 
| quidem Dei nomina ſuns, varie utentis ſua 
poreſtate, ſaith Seneca. So likewiſe Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. "Abd De Bene ft. 
they adviſe Men to worſhip this God, not ub. c. 7. 
much by Images or by Sacrifices, as by in- * 
ward Coodnct, by endeavouring to belike |} 
him; as Iftrall ſhew more largely afterwards. - = 
Now though the Opinion of the Vulgur, 
with the Conſent of the M. iſe, may be of 
great Authority, yet being ſeparated from or 
eſpecially oppoſed unto, their Opinion, who 
arc beſt able to judge it muſt needs ſignify but 
Heile. 
If the Queſtion ſhould ere be propoſed! 
How comes it te paſs, that Mankind ſhould _ 
thus conſent and agree in the notion of a 
Deity, and to what Ground or Cauſe may it 
be akcribed? e 
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_ Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
Io this I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething by way of | 
anſwer, both negatively and poſitively. 


. Negati vely, From what hath been ſaid 
it may appear, that this belief doth not pro- 


ceed from any particular Infirmity, or occa. 


ſional Prejudice in the Judgment, becauſe 
it hath been ſo conſtant and univerſal a- 
mongſt Mankind: And beſides, there is not 
the leaſt probability for thoſe things which | 
are aſſigned as the grounds of this Prejudice, | 
namely, Fear, Policy, Stipulation. 

1. Not Fear, or a certain jealouſy of the 
worſt that may happen. For though it muſt 
be granted natural to the Minds of Men, to 
be poſſeſſed with an awe towards ſuch things 
as are able to hurt them; yet tis much more 
probablc, that the fear of aſupreme Being, 
| Is rather the Conſequence and Effect of ſuch 
a Belief; than the Cayſe of it. For this rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Notion of a Deity doth 
comprehend under it infinite Goodneſs and 
Mercy, as well as Power and Fuſtice ; and 
there is no reaſon why Fear ſhould diſpoſe 
a Man to fancy a Being that is infinitely Good 
and Merciful. 

„ Policy or the device of Statiſts, to 
keep Men's Conſciences in awe, and oblige 
them to ſubjection. 1. Becauſe the greateſt 
Princes and Politicians themſelves, have in 
all Ages been as much under this conviction 
of a Deity, and the laſhes of Conſcience, as 
any other Perſons whatſoeyer ; which could 

2 not 


. * 
f oe 
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not be, had they known this buſineſs of Re- 
ligion to have been a Device or State-Engine, 
whereby their Subjects were to be impoſed 
upon. 2. Becauſe this Belief is amongſt 


the more rude and ſavage Nations, ſuch 


as in all other Regards are ignorant and 
wild, and utterly deſtitute of all common 


Policy. 


3. Not &. tipulation or mutual Agreement, 


4 for the ſame Reaſon : Becauſe tis amongſt 
thoſe barbarous and ſavage People, who de- 


cline all kind of Commerce with others. 


Nor is it imaginable, how ſuch kind of Per- 
ſons ſhould agree together to promote any 


Opinion,w ho are widely ſeparated from one 


another, by Seas, and Mountains, and De- 


farts ; and yet not at ſo great a diſtance in 


their Habitations, as in their Cuſtoms and 


Manners. l 


* Fg 


7 AF 


rather the i or e of "theſe 


Things, which belongs bur to few. There 


is reaſon. enough to believe, that 7hzs may 


be founded in Prejudice. Nor is it difficult 
to determine whence their prejudice doth a- 


riſe, namely, from the vicious Inclinations 


of Men, which will corrupt and biaſs their 
Judgments. When once Men are immerſed _ 


in ſenſual Things, and are become Slaves to 
their 
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their Paſſions and Luſts, then are they moſt 
diſpoſed to doubt of the Exiſtence of God. 
Whereas on the contrary, the more juſt and 
honeſt any Man is, the more willing and} 

careful he is to walk up to the dictates of his 
natural Light, by ſo much the more firmly 
are ſuch Perſons convinced of this Truth. 
Tis the Conſcience of Guilt which makes it ſtle 
the Intereſt of ſome that there ſhould be no WI 
God. And conſequently being deſirous to Ml the 
have it fo, this makes them ſtudious how | and 
to find out ſome doubt and obſcurity a- torr 
. cer 

RR r is a an Rule, That _ ſha 
the Cauſe muſt be as univerſal as the Effett I vr 
7s. If this belief have been one and conflant Ml ly 

in all Places and Times, then muſt the Cauſe IR thi: 
of it be ſolikewiſe. And what is there ima- fat 
ginable that hath a fairer pretence to this, WI. 
than the very Nature of our Minds, which W - 
are of ſuch a frame as in the ordinary exer- 
ciſe of their Faculties, will caſily find out the 
neceſſity of a ſupreme Being? And it ſeems 
very congruous to Reaſon, that he who is the | 
great Creator of the World, ſhould ſer ſome 
ſuch Mark of himſelf upon thoſe Creatures 
that are capable of worſhipping him, where- 
by they might beled to the Author of their 
Being, to whom their Worſhip is to be di- 
de ug rected ; as is obſerved in a late Diſcourſe, 
dom of ke. herein there are ny, other Things to this 


ing Reli- | 
gious. Pur 2 


Such 
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Such kind of Notions as are general to 


Mankind, and not confin'd to any particular 


Sect or Nation, or Time, are uſually ſtiled 


Xo1vay ola, Common Notions, Aοο avzp- 


7 Two), Seminal Principles; and Lex nata, 
by the Roman Orator, an innate Law, in 


F 2 oppoſition to Lex ſe cripta, and in the Apo- 
it file's Phraſe, the Law written in our hearts. 


Which kind of Notions, though they are of 


themſelves above all other matters moſt plain 


„and perſpicuous, yet becauſe learned Men do 
ſome what differ in their Apprehenſions con- 


cerning the firſt riſe and original of them, 1 
at © ſhall therefore take this occaſion to ſuggeſt 
Z I briefly, that which to me ſeems the moſtea- 


ſy and natural Way for the explaining of 


this, namely, by comparing the inward Sen- 


ſation of our Minds and Underſtantings,. 
with that of our outward Senſes. 145 


It hath been generally agreed upon, 1 


we find it by ſufficient Experience, that the 
Acts of our Mind are reducible to theſe three 
Kinds, 

I. Perception of ſuch fi ingle Objects as 


are propoſed to them, which is called im- 


| ple Apprehenſion. 


2. Putting together ſuch fi ingle Objects, 
in order to our comparing of the Agreement 


or Diſagreement betwixt them, by which 


we make Propoſitions; which! is called i Judge * 


ing. 
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; Dependance which there is betwixt ſeveral 
Propoſitions, whereby we are enabled to in- 
fer one Propoſition from another, which is 
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3. The diſcerning of that Connexion or 


called Ratiocination, or Diſcourſe. 
Now as there is an univerſal Agreement 


in the Senſation of outward Objects; The 


Eye and the Ear of all ſenſitive Creatures, 


having the ſame kind of perception of vigi- 
ble and audible things: Thoſe things which 


appear Green, Blue, or Red to one, having 
the ſame appearance to all others. So muſt 
it be with the Underſtandings of Men like- 


wiſe, which do agrce in the fame kind of 


Perception or ſimple Apprehenſion of intel- 
ligible Objects. 


And as in making of Propoſitions, or com- 


pounding our Apprehenſions abour ſenſible 


things, we determine that the Green in this 
Object is like the Green in that other, and 
unlike the Yellow or Blue in a third ; that 


it is more or leſs, or equal to ſomething elſe, | 


with which we compare it: So likewiſe is it 


for compounding other ſimple Notions be- 


longing to the Underſtanding, by which we 


judge one thing to be like or - unlike, agree - 


able or diſagreeable, equal, or more or leſs in 


reſpect to ſomething elſe compared with it. 


Now thoſe kind of Apprehenſions where» 
in all Men do agree, theſe are called natural 
Notions. And of this kind are all thoſe Opi- 


nions which have in them ſuch a ſuitableneſs 
e RE Eo 


Lid 
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to the Minds of Men, as to be generally on. 


7 I; | : 


ed and acknowledged for true, by all ſuch as 


apply their Dae bo the Confiderationof 


them. 

As for ſuch Dodrines as 8 merely ug 

on Inſtitution, and the Inſtruction =D 
Men do frequently differ both from them- 


ſelves, and from one another about them 


becauſe that which can plant, can ſupplant. 


If mere Inſtitution be able to fix ſuck! Opi» 
nions, it may be able to unſettle them again. 
Whereas no kind of Inſtitution will be fuffi. 


cient to irradicate theſe natural Notions out 
of the Minds of Men. | 


But now, though the Underſtanding Wie 


naturally this power belonging to it, of Ap 


prehending, and Comparmg, and Judging 


of things; yet it is not to be expected, eit 


from Infants; or from dull ſortiſh People, or 
from ſuch as are deſtitute of all the Ad van: 
tages of Education, that they ſhould improys 
this natural Ability, to all the due Cone 
quences of it. But in order to this, tid fe 


ceſſary that Men ſhould firſt be our of their 
Nonage before they can attain to aw actuat 


uſe of this Principle. And withal, that they 


ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe then 


Faculties to obſerve and conſider the Nature 


of Things, to make uſe of that help Which 


is to be had, by the Inſtruction and Expe- 

rience of thoſe with whom they converſe.” 

Nor « can this be any juſt Exception againſt 
E2 the 
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2 the naturalneſs of ſuch Notions, that they 
are promoted by the Experience and Inſtru- 


ction of others; Becauſe Mankind is natu- 
rally deſigned for a Sociable Life, and to 
be helpful to one another by Mutual Con- 
verſation. And without this Advantage of 


Diſcourſe and Converfation, whereby they 


communicate their Thoughts and Opinions 
to one another, it could not otherwiſe be, 
but that Men muſt needs be ſtrangely igno- 


rant, and have many wild and groſs Appre- 
henſions of ſuch things as are in themſelves 


very plain and obvious, and do appear ſo to 


others. 
For the better underſtanding of this, let 


us ſuppoſe a Perſon bred up in ſome deep 
Cavern of the Earth, without any Inſtruction 


from others, concerning the State of Things 


in this upper Surface of the World: Suppoſe 
this Perſon, after he is arrived to a mature 


Age, to be fetched up from this ſolitary 


Abode, to behold this habitable World, 
the Ficlds, and Towns, and Seas, and Ri- 
vers, the various revolutions of Seaſons, 


together with the beautiful Hoſt of Hea- 
ven, the Sun, and Moon, and Stars: It 


could not otherwiſe be, but that ſuch a 
Perſon muſt at firſt view have many wild 
Imaginations of Things. He might con- 


ceive thoſe uſeful - and beautiful contri- 


vances of Houſes and Towns, to ſpring up 
and grow out of the Eatth, as well as 


Trees; — 


2 
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Trees; or elſe that Trees were made LY 
built by Men, as well as Houſes. But ſup- 
poling him to be a Man, he muſt be en- 


dowed with ſuch a Natural Faculty, as up- 


on farther conſideration and experience, will 


quickly ſatisfy him, That one of theſe was 


Natural, and the other Artificial; and that 


the Buildings were framed to chat Elegance 


and Convenience by the Art and Skill of 
mM 


It would not at firſt ſeem etl to him, 
that a large Tree ſhould proceed from a ſmall 
Seed or Kernel : That an Egg ſhould produce 


a Bird. And as for Man himſelf, he would 


not be able to have any conception of his 


true Original, how it could be poſlible, that 


a Young Infant ſhould be bred in his Mo- 
ther's Womb, where it ſhould continue 
for ſo many Months incloſed in a bag of 


Water, without breathing; yet upon Expe- 


rience theſe things would appear to him un- 


queſtionable, and of Natural Evidence. 


From what hath been ſaid, it will follow, 


that ſuch things are evident by Natural 


Light, which Men of a mature Age, 
in the ordinary uſe of their Faculties, with 
the common help of mutual Society, may 
know and be ſufficiently aſſured of, with- 


18 


out the help of any ſpecial Revelation. And 


when it is ſaid that the Notion of God is 


natural to theSoul, the meaning of it is, 
That there is ſuch a Faculty in the Soul 


"WY „ 
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of Man, whereby, upon the uſe of Reaſon, 
he can form within himſelf a ſettled notion 
of ſuch a firſt and ſupreme Being, as is en- 
dowed with all poſſible perfection. Which 
is all I ſhall ſay as to this firſt Argument. | 
I ſhall be briefer in the reſt. 


— — 


I 
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u. Arg, From the Original f the 


World. 


Othing e can be more evident, than that 
this viſible Frame, which we call the 
World, was either from all Eternity, or elſe 


that it had a Beginning: And if it had a 
Beginning, this muſt be either from Chance 


or from ſome wiſe Agent. Now if from 
clear Principles of * — it can be rendred 
more credible, that the World had a Begin- 


ning, and that from ſome wiſe Agent: This 
may be another Argument to this purpoſe. 

I cannot here omit the mention of a late Dr. ler. 
Diſcourſe, wherein this Subject hath been ſo Cs t 

fully treated of, that I ſhall need to ſay the 


Sermon. 


leſs of it, having little that is material to add 


to what is there delivered. 


In the diſcuſſing of this, I chall purpoſely 


: omit the mention of thoſe Arguments whach 805 


relate to Infinity, as being not fo eaſily in- 


telligible, and therefore more apt to 


and amuſe, than to convince. Let it be ſup» 
poſed, that each of the two Theories, whe- 


ther about the Eternity of the World, or 


its having a Beginning, are not impoſſible, 
and . neither of them does imply a Contras 
E 4. di ichen, | 
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diction. And farther, that neither of them 
can be infallibly demonſtrated by the mere 
Principles of Reaſon. In this Caſe the Que- 
ſtion muſt be, which of them is moſt cre- 
dible. 

Nie that would rationally fix his Opinion 
and Belicf about this matter, hath but theſe 
two kinds of Proof to enquire after. 

1. Teſtimony, or the Tradition of the moſt 
ancient Times. | 

2. Reaſon, or ſuch Probabilities as do ariſe 
from the Nature of the thing. 

For the Firſt of theſe Opinions, concern- 
ing the Eternity of the World, there is very 
little to be ſaid from either of theſe. 

1. As to Teſtimony ; Ariſtotle, who was 

a great Patron of this Opinion, and held that 
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the World was a neceſſary Emanation from 


God, as Light is from the Sun ; doth of hime 
{elf acknowledge, that the Philoſophers be- 
tore him, were of Opinion that the World 
had a Beginning ; which acknowledgment of 


his, is no ſmall prejudice to the Authority of 


his Opinion, as I ſhall ſhew aiterwards. 
And then, 

2. As to Reaſon, Ir is a mere precarious 
 tpotheſis, having no ſufficient Argument, 
het know of, to render it probable. 


But now for the other Opinion, namely, 


the Beginning of the World, there are as fair 
and convincing Proofs for it, of ſeveral kinds, 


as the Nature of the Thing is well capable of. 


1. From 


Chap. "x 


of Natural Religion. 

1. From Tradition: If the World were 
made and had a Beginning, it is but reaſona- 
ble to expect, that ſo memorable a thing as 
this, ſhould be recorded in ſome of the molt 
ancient Hiſtories ; And that ſome extrordi- 
nary Means ſhould be uſed to perpetuate the 
Memory of it, and to convey it down from 


one Generation to another by Univerſal Tra= _ 


dition : And if it ſhall appear, that all the 


Evidence of this kind is for this Opinion, 


This muſt needs render it highly credible. 
Now the H:/tory of Moſes hath been ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be the moſt anci- 


cnt Book in the World, and always eſteemed _ 
| of great Authority, even amongſt thoſe Hea- 


thens who do not believe it to be divinely in- 
ſpired : And there is no Man of Learning, 

but muſt allow to it (at leaſt) the ordinary 
credit of other ancient Hiſtories ; eſpecially, 
if he conſider what ground there is for the 
Credibility of it, from the Theology of the 
darker Times, which is made up of ſome im- 
perfect Traditions and Alluſions, relating to 


thoſe particular Stories which are more di- 


ſtinctly ſet down. in the Writings of Moſes. 
Now Moſes doth give ſuch a plain, brief, 


unaffected account of the Creation of the 


World, and of the moſt remarkable Paſſages 
of the firſt Ages, particularly of the Planta- 
tion of the World by the diſperſion of No- 
ah's Family, ſo agrecable to the moſt ancient 
Remains of Heathen Writers, as muſt needs 


kd | 


guage, is the moſt ancient, and therefore the 
molt likely to be a true Account of the firſt 
Original of things. „ . 

The uſual Courſe obſerved by all Nations 
to preſerve the Memory of things moſt re- 
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very much recommend it to the belief of e. 


very impartial Man. 


Though the Fews were but a ſmall Na. 
tion, and confin'd to a narrow compals in 


the World ; yet the firſt riſe of Letters and 

Languages is truly to be aſcribed to them. It 
is atteſted by ſeveral of the beſt and moſiſ 
ancient Heathen Writers, that the ZZebreuſ 
Alphabet, or (which is all one) the Pyæni. 

cCiam, is that, from which both the Greek and 
the Latin, and conſequently the generality offi 
the reſt now known, are derived; ſo Hero 


dotus, Plutarch, Pliny, Curtius, Lucan, 
c. From whence' it may be probably infer: 
red, that the account given by the firſt Lan- 


markable, which might other wiſe in a tract 


of time be forgotten, eſpecially amongſt ſuch} 


as are not acquainted with Letters, hath been 


by ſome practical Inſtitution, as by appoint- | 
ing ſome Feſtival for the Commemoration 


of ſuch things. And thus likewiſe hath it 


been in the preſent Caſe: The Sabbath (as | 
| Moſes expreſly tells us) was inſtituted for this 


very purpoſe to keep up the Memory of the 
Creation. And though perhaps it may be dif- 
ficult to prove, that this Day hath upon this 
Account been obſerved by any other Nation, 

. but 


Of e. 


but the Fews 3 yet the diviſion of Time by 


| Weeks, hath been univerſally obſerved in the 
i World, not only amongſt the Cui 7 2 d, but 


likewiſe amongſt the moſt Barbgrous Nations. 
And there being no Foundation in Nature 


for this kind of diſtribution of Days, it muſt 
therefore depend upon ſome ancient general 
Tradition, the Original whereof, together 


with the particular reaſon of it, is preſerv dd 


in the moſt ancient of all other Hiſtories, vi. 


that of Moſes. drapery | 
As for the derivation of this from the ſe- 


ven Planets, whoſe Names haye been ancj- 
ently aſſigned to them; this being well con- 
ſidered, will appear to be ſo far from inyali- 


dating what I now aflert, that it will rather 


contribute to the probability of it, 
It is commonly believed that the aſſigna- 


tion of the Names of the Planets, to the Days 


of the Week, was by the Chaldeans, who 


5 were much devoted to Aſtrological Devices, 


and had an opinion that every Hour of the 


Day was governed by a particular Planet, 
reckoning them according to their uſual ors 


der, Saturn, Fupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mer. 


| cury, Luna; That Planet which was aſcri- 
bed to the firſt Hour, giving Name to the 


whole Day; ſuppoſing Saturn to belong to 
the firſt Hour of Saturday, then the ſecond 
Hour will belong to Jupiter, the third to 
Mars, &c. and according to this order, rhe 
fifteenth Hour will belong likewiſe to 9 | 
. | | 85 and 
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and fo will the twenty- ſecond, the twenty. 
third to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to 
Mars; and ſo the firſt Hour of the next Day] 
muſt belong to Sol, which muſt according. 
ly give the Denomination to that Day; and] 
ſo for the other Days of the Wee. | 
Now if it may appear, that in this very, 
Account, which all ſorts of learned Men do 
agree in, there is ſuch a ſpecial regard to the 
Fewiſh Sabbath, or Seventh-Day, as can 
not be pretended for any other; this will ſtill 
render it morecredible, that the Tradition ofÞ 
the Sabbath did precede theſe Aſtrologicalſ 
Names: If we ſuppoſe theſe Aſtrologers to. 
reckon from the firſt Day of the Creation, 
and to begin with the moſt noble Planet the. 


Kun; then the Seventh Day will be Satur- f 
day, or the Jewiſb Sabbath : Or (which is| ry | 
more probable) if we ſuppoſe them to begin = 
their Computation, from the firſt Day after. 
the Creation was finiſhed, and from the high- a 
eſt Planet, of ſloweſt Motion, and ſo more = 
proper to ſignify a Day of Reſt ; according * 
to this way of Computation, there is a pecu- * 
liar Privilege belongs to the Jeuiſh abbath, 
8 cannot be ſaid of any of the other be 
„ e Ws C7 #=vY 
The Teſtimony of greateſt Antiquity, next = 


to the Books of Moſes, muſt be ſought for If fal 
amongſt thoſe ancient Nations, the Egyp- by 
tans, Chaldeans, Phenicians, from whom 4 
the Greczans derived their Learning, and 

LS „„ amongſt 
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amongſt whom the firſt and moſt famous Phi- 


nt | 
7 loſophers of Greece were wont to travel, for 


Day the improving of their Knowledge ; it being 


that they were acquainted With what was the 


IPhers before Ariſtotle, ſuch as Thales, Anax- 
oras, Pythagoras, &c. who by their Tra- 


muſt by this advantage be more competent 


E what Grounds they had for it. 


the World was made, and had a Beginning. 
And though there be ſome prodigious Ac- 
counts amongſt them, which may ſeem. in- 


N conſiſtent with the Writings of Moſes, as 
namely, that of the Chaldzans, who reckon 


Forty: three thouſand Years from the begin- 


which being reduced to Solary Years, will 


by Moſes for the Creation. 


probable that ſome Memorials might be pre- 
ſerved amongſt thoſe ancient Nations, con- 
cerning the firſt beginning of Things; and 


vel were converſant amongſt theſe Nations, 


t udges than he was, concerning the general 
[Belief and Opinion of former Times, and 


Nov it is well known to have been a ge- 
neral Tradition amongſt theſe Nations, char 


ing of the World to the Time of Alerander. 
vet this way of Computation is acknow- 
ledged by Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, 
to be meant of Lunary Years, or Months; 


fall out to be much about the time aſſigned | 


But 


Pniverſal Tradition of the firſt Ages. Up- 
Bon which account, thoſe Grecian Philoſo- 


Metam. 


could ariſe fo early, and ſpread ſo uni uber- 
{ally, if there were not a real Ground for it. 


| would SOFT theſe things to Conſideration : 
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But beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the An- 
cient Nations, and the firſt Grecian Philoſo- 


phers who converſed amongſt them; This 
hath been likewiſe believed and profeſſed by 
the moſt eminent Writers ſince, Socrates, 


and Plato, and Tully, and Seneca, and the 


generality of the reſt, whether Philoſophers| 


or Poets, of greateſt Repute for their Learn- 
ing, who have aſſerted, That God Was th 


Maker of the World. 
There are ſeveral Paſſages t to this . 


amongſt thoſe ancient Greek Poets, Linus, 


Heſiod, Orpheus, Epicharmus, Ariſtophanes, 
which relate to the Creation of the World; 

and Ovid particularly, who fetched his Mat. 
ter from the Grecian Writers, doth give ſuch 


a plain Deſcription of it, as if he had been 
acquainted with the Book of Moſes z in choſe 
known Verſes: : 


4 Mare & 3 & quod 2 am- 


Nia cœlum, &c. 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the 


more civiliz'd Nations; but the barbarous 
Indians likewiſe have owned this Tradition, 
and profeſſed the Belief of it. Now it is not 
ealy to imagine, how any ſuch Tradition 


As for the Arguments from Reaſon, 1 


1. K 


Chap. 5. 


deen ſuch, Quis dubitet, 


- of Natural Religion. 
1. If the World had been either without a 


Beginning, or elſe very old, much older than 
I the time aſſigned for it in the Hiſtory of 


n 


Moſes ; tis not likely, but there ſhould be 
ſome kind of Memorials of thoſe former A- 


ges, or ſome real Evidence that there had 


ceus ac Nouns fit, cum Hiſtoria Greca, bis 
mille annorum hiſtoriam Vix contincat? faith 


quin Mundus re. Saturnal. 


lib. I. 


Macrobius, The World cannot be very old, 


becauſe the Grecian Hiſtory doth ſcarce ex- 


tend to two T houſand Tears. This was that 


which convinced Lucretius, that the World 


could not be Eternal, becauſe there were ſuch 


obſcure Footſteps or Reliques in any credible 


Story, either amongſt the Grecians or Ra- 
Mans, concerning any Perſons that lived, or 


any conſiderable Action that was Gone, much 


before the Trojan Wars. 


The firſt riſe and progreſs of Arts 4 
sciences in the World, may likewiſe afford 
another fair probability to this purpoſe. Sene- 


ca aſſerts, that there was not above a Thouſand 


Vears ſince the beginning of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to the time wherein he lived. There is 


| ſcarce any one of them ſo ancient, but that 


the Original and firſt Inventors of them are 


recorded in Story. Nor is there any Nation 


in the World, now accounted Civil, but 


within the Memory of Books, were utterly 
rude and barbarous. Now it is not imaginable 
that ſo ſagacious, ſo * a Creature as Man- 

kind 
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kind is, could all of them have lived an in. 
finity of Ages, deſtitute of thoſe Arts, ſo ad- 
vantageous for the comfort and benefit of Hu- 

man Life, without ſome ſucceſsful Artemprs 
for the ſupplying of their Wants by them. 

If it be ſaid, that it is poſſible there might 
have happen'd many general Inundations, by 
which former Inventions might be loſt and 
forgotten, and ſuch a kind of Simplicity in- 
troduced into the World, as is proper to the 
firſt and ruder Ages of it. To this I have 
ſhewed before, that a mere poſlibility tothe 
contrary, can by no means hinder a Thing 

from being highly credible. To which I ſhall 
preſently add ſomething farther. 

3. If the World had been eternal, how 
comes it to pals that it is not every-where in- 
habited and cultivated? How is it, that very 
probably a conſiderable Part of it is yet un- 
known ? It is not yet two hundred Years 
ſince, that one half of that which is now 
known lay undiſcover'd. Whereas if we judge 
of its Beginning by the preſent Plantations and 

Fulneſs of it, according to thoſe Proportions 
wherein Men and Families are now multipli- 
ed, allowing for ſuch kind of Devaſtations, 
by War, Famine, Peſtilence, Inundations, 
as are recorded in credible Story to have hap- 
ned in former Times; I ſay according to this, 
it will appear highly credible, that the Begin - 
ing of the World was much about the Time 
mentioned by Maſes for the Creation of it; 

! whereas 


— — 
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whereas, had ir been eternal, it muſt long ere 


this have been over-ſtock' 3s and become too 
narrow for the Inhabitants, though we ſhould | 
ſuppoſe the addition but of one Man every 
Year, Nay, though we ſuppoſe but the ad- 
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dition of one Man for every thouſand Vears, 


yet long before this time there ſhould have 
been a far greater Number than there could 
be Sands in the Earth, though the whole 
| Globe were made up of nothing elſe. _. 


If it be ſaid, that there may have been 


great Checks given to the Increaſe of Man- 


kind by Wars, Famines, Peſtilences, and In- 
undations. 
To this it may be replied, that either theſe 


extraordinary Devaſtations of Mankind, muſt 


fall out regularly, ſo as not to be too much or 
too little; and in this Caſe, they muſt be or- 
dered by ſome Wiſe Agent, which is God; 


or elſe they muſt be purely Caſual: And 


then it is by no means credible, bur that the 
World muſt long ere this have been wholl 


| waſted, and left deſolate of Inhabitants, « or 


elſe frequently too much repleniſhed. 


But the moſt plauſible ſhift againſt the 


force of this cee is fetch d from the 
inſtance of Noah's Flood, by which the whole 


World was deſtroyed, excepting one Family, - 
The like whereto may frequently have haps 
ned before, when perhaps one only Family 


dideſcape, and thoſe ſuch ignorant Perſons, as 


could give no true account of what was be- 
fore. 95 77 ma, 
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But neither will this ſhift ſerve the turn; 

becauſe no Man can give any rational Ac- 

count, how tis poſſible that fuch a general 
Flood ſhould come, by any natural means. 

And if it be ſupernatural; That grants the 


Thing I am proving, namely ſuch a Supreme 


Being as can alter the courſe of Nature. But 
let it be ſuppoſed natural; How comes it to 
paſs that ſo much as one Family doth eſcape? 
Such kind of Deluges, as muſt prevent the 
over-ſtocking of the World; muſt be neceſ- 


fary once every ten or twenty thouſand Years. 


And there muſt have happen'd many Mil- 


lions of them from all Eternity. -And who 
ſhall take care for the adjudging of them to 
their proper Seaſon? or for preventing the 


total deſtruction of Mankind! Though we 


ſhould grant this poſſible Caſualty, yet he 
who can believe that to be a probable Caſual- 
ty which hath never come to paſs in an eter- 


nal Duration, muſt not pretend o be an Ene· 
my to Credulity. 


By what hath been ſaid it may appear, that 


there is a very great advantage in the Proofs 


for this Opinion, concerning the Beginning 


of the World, above the other for the Eter- 


nity of it. 
Now for the Difficulties on alc ſide: 
Thoſe relating to the Eternity of the World, 


have been already diſcuſſed, in the Proofs 1 
have lately inſiſted upon. And as for the O- 


pinion, concerning che Creation of it, the 


chief 


as how any thing ſpoula 
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chief Difficulty which Ariſtotle doth menti- 
on, is from that Principle of his, Ex nihilo 
nihil fit, which is generally acknowledged to 


be true concerning natural Generations, but 
muſt not neceſſarily be extended to ſuperna- 
tural Productions. It is one of the natural 
Notions belonging to the Supreme Being, to 
conceive of him that he is Omnipotent. And 
it is very reaſonable for us to believe, that our 


finite Underſtandings cannot comprehend 


the utmoſt extent of Omnipotence. And 
though the making of ſomething out of no- 


thing doth argue an inconceivable Power, yet 


then is no eee e, in it. And if ſuch 


things muſt be denied which our Reaſon 


cannot comprehend, we muſt then deny 


that any thing can be Self-exiſtent; which 
yet is and muſt be ſuppoſed, on both ſides; 


It being altogether as difficult for us to con- 


ceive, how any thing Fong Z 7 ſelf, 
made of nothing. 


So that this difficulty is not ſufficient to over- 


tend equally to both ſides: 


| So thenif itdo appear, that betwixt theſe 
two Opinions the leaſt and feweſt Difficulties _ 


do lie on that ſide which hath the plaineſt 


and ſtrongeſt Proofs ; 
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throw this Opinion, and withal it doth ex- 


There is no queſtion to be made, which ; | 


way every impartial Man will determine his 
Opinion. 
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I do not pretend that theſe Arguments are 
ee of which the Nature of 
this thing is not capable: But they are 
ſuch ſtrong Probabilities, as ought to pre- 
val with all thoſe, who are not able to 
produce” . Probabilities to che con- 
44" 6 > 
As for that other Opinion, conceming E. 

2rurns his Atoms, it is ſo extravagant and 

rational, and hath been ſo abundantly. con- 
Fares by others, that I cannot think it expe- 
Lo to ſpend any time i in the diſcuſling© of 1 it, 
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CHAT. VI. 


E ROM that errellent Controls 
which there is in all natural Things: 
Both with reſpe& to that Elegance and Beau- 


ty which they have in themſelves ſeparately 


conſidered, and that regular Order and Sub- 


ſerviency wherein they ſtand towards one a- 


nother ; together with the exact fitneſs and 
propriety, for the ſeveral purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned. From all which it may he 
inferred, that theſe are the Productions of 
ſome Wiſc .... 

The moſt fagacious Man is not able to and 
dut any blot or error in this great Volume of 
the World, as if any thing in ithad been an 
imperfect Eſſay at the firſt; ſuch as afterwards 
ſtood in need of mending: But all things 
continue as they were from the ern of 


| the Creation. 
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Tully doth frequently inſiſt upon this, 48 pe dit 
the moſt natural Tan from that beauty and - wang s 


regularity to be obſerved in che Univerſe." 
E ſe præ ſtantem aliquamaternamg; natur am 


& eam ſuſpiciendam adorandamy ; hominum 


generi, * mundi ordoq; rerum c. 
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leſtium cogit confieri. The great Elegance 


and order of things in the World, is abun- 


* dantly enough to evince the Neceſſiry of 


„ ſuch an eternal and excellent Being, to 
_ © Whom we owe Adoration. 
ther place, quid poteſt eſſe tam apertum, tam- 


And in ano- 


De Natur. qué perſpicunm, cum cœlum ſuſpeximus, c- 


2» 


Deor. lib. 1 contemplati ſumus, quam aliquod 


eſſe Numen præſtantiſſimæ mentis, quo hec 
regantur, What can be more obvious 


than to infer a ſupreme Deity, from that 
order and government we may behold a- 


5 mongſt the heavenly Bodies? 


The ſeveral viciſſitudes of Night and Day, 


Winter and Summer, the production of Mi- 
nerals, the growth of Plants, the genera- 
tion of Animals according to their ſeveral 
Species; with the Law of "Natural Inſlintt, 


whereby every thing is inclined and enabled | 


for its own preſervation: The gathering of 
the Inhabitants of the Earth into Nations, 
under diftin& Policies and Governments ; 
thoſe Advantages which each of them have 


of mutual Commerce, for ſupplying the | 
Wants of each other, are ſo many diſtinct 


Arguments to the ſame purpoſe. 
I cannot here omit the Obſervations which 


have been made in theſe latter Times, ſince 


we have had the Uſe and Improvement of 


the Microſcope, concerning that great diffe- 


rence which by the help of that doth appear 
betwixt natural and artificial Things. What- 
| ev 


al 
5 
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ever is Natural doth by that appear adotned 
with all imaginable Elegance and Beauty. 


There are ſuch inimitable Gildings and En- 
broideries in the ſmalleſt Seeds of Plants, bur 


eſpecially in- the parts of Animals, in the 


Head or Eye of a ſmall Fly: Such accurate 
Order and Symetry in the Frame of the moſt 
minute Creatures, a Louſe, or a Mite; as no 
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Man were able to conceive without ſeeing 


of them. Whereas the moſt curious . 


of Art, the ſharpeſt fineſt Needle, doth 


appear as a blunt rough Bar of Iron coming 


from the Furnace or the Forge. The moſt 


accurate Engravings or Emboſſments, ſeem 
fuch rude bungling deformed Works, as if 
they had been done with a Mattock or a 
Trowel. So vaſt a difference is there betwixt 


the Skill of Nature, and the rudenel and 
imperfection of Art. 


And for ſuch kind of Bodies, as we are 
able to judge of by our naked Eyes, that 
excellent contrivance which there is in the 


ſeveral parts of them; their being ſo com- 
modiouſly adapted to their proper uſes, may 
be another Argument to this purpoſe. A 
particularly thote i in Humane Bodies, upon 
conſideration of which, Galen himſelf, no 


great Friend to Religian, could not but ac- 
knowledge a Deity. In his Book de Forma- 
tione Fætus, he takes notice, that there are in 
2 Humane Body above 600 ſeveral Muſcles, 


and chere a are at leaſt ten ſeveral Intentions, or 
| | F 5 due 


theſe; proper figure, juſt magnitude, right 
diſpoſition of its ſeveral ends, upper and lower 
Poſition of the whole, the inſertion of its pro. 


variety and multitude of thoſe ſeveral inten- 


the Body, and in many of them, ſuch as would 
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due Qualifications, to be obſerved in each of 


per Nerves, Veins, and Artcries, which are 
each of them to be duly placed ; ſo that about 
the Muſcles alone, no leſs than 6000 feveral 
ends or aims are to be attended to. The Bones 
are reckon'd to be 284; the diſtin Scopes or 
Intention in each of theſe, are above Forty, in 
all about 100000. And thus is it in ſome pro- 
portion with all the other parts, the Min, Li. 
gaments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humonrs ; but 
more eſpecially with'the ſeveral Members of 
the Body, which do in regard of the great 


tions required to them, very much exceed the 
Flomogeneous Parts. And the failing in any 
one of theſe, would cauſe an irregularity in 


be very notorious. 
And thus likewiſe is it in proportion with | 
all other kinds of Beings ; Minerals, Vegeta- 
bles ; but eſpecially with ſuch as are Senſitive, 
Inſects, Fifhes, Birds, Beafls ; and in theſe th 


yet more eſpecially, for thoſe Organsand Fa- ſu 
Fulties that concern Senſation : But moſt of A 
all, for that kind of Frame which relates to Ir 
our Underflanding Power, whereby we are MW © 
able to correct the Errors of our Senſes and tt 
Imaginations, to call before us things paſt and A 


future, and to behold things that are inviſible 
To Senſe. . 


1 a 
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of Now to imagine, that all theſe things, ac- 
ht cording to their ſeveral kinds, could be 
yer brought into this regular Frame and Order, 
0. to which ſuch an infinite number of Intenti- 
re ons are required, without the Contrivance of 
ut | ſome wiſe Agent, muſt needs be irrational 
al in the higheſt degree. 
es And then, as for the Frame of Hina Nu 
or ture itſelf. If a Man doth but conſider how = 
in he is endowed with ſuch a Natural Princi- 
o-. pie, whereby he is neceſſarily inclined to ſeek 
2. his own well-being and Happineſs: And like- 
wiſe with one Faculty, whereby he is enabled 
to judge of the Nature of Things, as to their 
fitneſs or unfitneſs for this end : And another 
Faculty, whereby he is enabled to chuſe and, 
proſecute ſuch things as may promote this 
end, and to reject and avoid ſuch thit.gs as 
may hinderit: And that nothing properly is 
his Duty, but what is really his Intereſt. 
This may be another Argument to convince = 
him, that the Author of his Being muſt be 
infinitely Wiſe and Powerful. 
Ihe wiſeſt Man is not able to imagine how 
things ſhould be better than now they are, 
' ſuppoſing them to be contrived by the wiſeſt 
Agent; and where we meet with all the 
| Indications and Evidences of ſuch things as 
| the Thing is capable of, ſuppoſing itt be nn 
true; it muſt needs be very irrational to make „ 
any doubt of it. | 


Now 
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Now I appeal unto any conſidering Man, 
unto what Cauſe all this Exactneſs and Regu- 


Harity can be reaſonably aſcribed, Whether to 


blind Chance, or to blind Neceſſity, or to the 


Conduct of ſome wiſe intelligent Being. 


Though we ſhould ſuppoſe both Matter 
and Motion to be Eternal, yet is it not in the 
Jeaſt credible, that inſenſible Matter could be 
the Author of all thoſe excellent Contrivan- 
ces which we behold in theſe natural Things. 
If any one ſhall ſurmiſe, that theſe Effects 
may proceed from the Anima lHiumdi; I would 
ask ſuch a one, Is this Anima Mundi an In. 
telligent Being, or is it void of all Perception 
and Reaſon? If it have no kind of ſenſe or 
knowledge, then *tis altogether needleſs to 
aſſert any ſuch Principle, becauſe Matter and 
Motion may ſerve for this purpoſe as well. 
If it be an Intelligent, Wiſe, Eternal Being, 


This is GO D, under another Name. 


As for Fate or Neceſſity, this muſt needs 
be as blind and as unfit to produce wiſeEffeRs, 
as Chance itſelf. . 

From whence it will follow, That it muſt 


be a Wiſe Being that is the Cauſe of theſe 
r A 
Buy what hath been ſaid upon this Subject, 


—_— "4 


20. 


Acts xiv. 


17. 
Pal» xix. 


it may appear, That theſe viſible things of the 
World are ſufficient to leave a Man without 
Excuſe, as being the V. ztneſſes of a Deity, 


and fuch as do plainly declare his great Pow- 
er and Glory. 5 
W C HA . 
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CHAP. VII. 


IV. my From Providence, and the Co- 


vernment of the World. 


ROM the Works of Providence in 
1 che Government of the World; and 
that continual Experience which we have of 
ſome wiſe and powerful Being, who doth 


preſide over, and govern all things; not on- 


ly by his general Concourſe in preſerving all 
kinds of things in their Beings, and regulating 
them in their Operations: But chiefly in his 
wiſe and juſt Government over Mankind, and 
Human Affairs, which may appear by ſuch 
Ordinary. 
Effects as are eee | 
1. For the more common Effects of it; 
namely, that general Succeſs which in the 
ordinary Courſe of things doth accompany 


honeſt and virtuous Actions: And the Pu- 


niſhment and Vengeance that doth one time 
or other in this World uſually befal ſuch as are 
wicked. Both Virtue and Vice being generally, 
and for the moſt part, ſufficiently diſtin- 


1 guiſhed by Rewards and e in this 
r 


There are indeed ſome Taftances to the 
contrary, concerning the Miſeries of Good, 
1 and che Proſperity on the Wicked: de 

| | | theſe 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. f. 
theſe have been by ſeveral of the wiſeſt Hea« 
then, Plato, Plutarch, Tully, Seneca, Cc. 
ſufficiently vindicated, by the cleareſt Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, from being any Prejudice to 
the wiſe Government of Providence. 
It is not either Neceſſary or Convenient, 


chat Happineſs and Proſperity in this Life, 


which is the uſual Reward of Virtue, fhould 
have either ſuch a Phyſical or Mathemati. 
cal Certainty, as could not * fail. 
Becauſe, 
x. It would not be et ſtent with our de- 
_ pendent Conditions, that Worldly Proſperi- 
ty ſhould be fo infallibly under the Power 
of our own Endeavours, as that God him- 
ſelf might not ſometimes interpoſe for our 
Diſappointment. If I may haye leave to ſup- 
poſe what I am now proving, namely, a Wife 
and Omnipotent Providence. It muſt needs 


app<ar highly reaſonable, that it ſhould be 
left to his Infinite Wiſdom and Power, to 


make what reſerved Caſes he pleaſes, from 
the ordinary Courſe of Things. From whence 
it will follow, that theſe unequal Diſpenſa- 


tions can be no ſufficient Ground for the | 


Disbelief of Providence. 


2. It would very much prejudice another 


great Principle of Religion, which is of 
mighty Influence for the regulating of Men's 
Lives and Actions in this World, namely, 
the Belief and Expectation of a Future SH 
of Revards and Puniſhments. 


| 4. If | 


Ss » 
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3. If Temporal Proſperity did infallibly _ 


attend all good Actions, This would be a Di- 
minution to Virtue itſelf; Men would do 
good by a kind of natural Neceſſity; which 
would abate juſt ſo much from the Virrue 


of their Actions, as it does from the Liberty 


of them, It is ſufficient, that Moral Actions 
ſhould have Moral Moti ves. And that Vir. 


tue doth generally, and for the moſt part, 
make Men proſperous and happy in this 


World. We know by Experience, that all 


Mankind do in their AR weighty Affairs, 


ſes as do commonly, and for the moſt part, 
prove effectual to the ends for which they 


are deſigned. So that this very thing, which 
zs uſually look'd upon as the greateſt Objettion 


againſt Providence, is really and truly an Ar: 


gument for it. 


think it ſufficient to depend upon ſuch Cau- 


2. For Extraordinary Effects of it. If we 


give any credit to the univerfal Hiſtory of 


all Ages and Nations, it will by that appear, 


1. That there have many times happened 


: ſuch ſpecial ſignal Providences wee r/o 


ing of obſtinate Sinners, and for the Delive- 


rance of ſuch as were Religious, in anfwer 


to their Prayers, whereby the ſupreme Go- 


vernor of the World hath ſo viſibly pointed 


out his Will and Meaning, and fo plainly 


manifeſted his Power, that every impartial 


Man muſt be forced to ſay, A there xs * 
4 God that Judges? in the Earth. | 
2. That 


* 


0 . 
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2. That ſometimes Miracles have been 
wrought, which could not be affected with- 
out the help of ſome Superior Power: And 
ſometimes there have been plain Prophecies 
and Predictions concerning ſuch future things, 
as in their various Circumſtances were con- 
tingent, of which the Annals of all Ages and 
Nations, as well Heathen as Chriſtian, do 
give very particular and large Accounts. And 
though we may ſafely grant, that ſome of 
the Stories to this purpoſe, delivered either 
from the more ancient or later Times, were 
fabulous and vain; yet for a Man to deny 
that ever ſuch things happened in the World, 

but that they were all mere Forgeries and 
Deſigns to cheat Poſterity, this were to ſub- 
vert the Credit of all Hiſtory ; which is ſo 


immodeſt a thing, as any ſober Man would 


be aſharn'd of. 


Theſe Arguments are more largely diſ- 
cuſſed by others, who have writ upon this 
Subject: But there is one Particular which to 
me ſeems very conſiderable to this purpoſe, 

tho' but little notice of it be taken by others: 
And that is, The State of the 7etiſh Nation, 
Who for theſe 1700 Years have been driven 
out of their own Country, having now no 
particular Place of abode belonging to them 


as a Nation; but are ſcattered and diſ | 


perſed over all the habitable World, hated 


+ and deſpiſed wherever they are permitted 


to dwell; very frequently perſecuted, impovę- 
riſhed, 
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tions, as to be loſt amongſt them ; but are 


ſtill kept up as a diſtin& People; there being 


79 

riſhed, baniſhed, murthered in vaſt Multi- 
| tudes 3 and notwithſtanding all this, they are 
| not yet ſo mixed and blended with other Na- 


no Inſtance like this in any Story. As if 


2 juſt Providence in purſuing that Nation 


| they were intended for a ſtanding Memorial 

and Example to the World, of the Divine 
Power and Vengeance, To me it ſeems, a- 
mongſt Rational Arguments, one of the 
plaineſt, not only for che proof ofa Deity, and 


wich ſuch exemplary Vengeance; but like- 


wiſe for the Authority of Scripture, and the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 


I might here add another Argument to 


the ſame purpoſe, from Natural Conſcience, 
which is God's Deputy, and doth znternally 


witneſs for him, as other Creatures do re 


| nally. Tis plain, that all Mankind are in 
ſome meaſure endowed with this; and one 


may as well aſſert, that Hope and Fear are 


not natural to Men, as that Conſcience is not. 


To this purpoſe I might farther argue, from 


thoſe natural Notions of our Minds concern» 


ing Good and Evil, the Bounds of which are 
fixed in the Nature of Things, and do not 
depend either upon Cuſtom or Poſitive Law. 


Thoſe things which have in them a fitneſs 


to promote our chief End, being ſtyled 


Good, and implying in the very Definition 


of them, CI and Rewards thoſe things 
Which 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. 1, 
which have in them a natural aptitude to 
hinder our Chief End, being ſtiled Evil; 
and implying in the definitions of them Tur- 


pitude and Puniſhment. From whence it will 


follow, that there muſt be ſome Superior 


Power, who, by framing things with ſuch re- 


ſpects towards one another, may be ſaid to 
have declared this Law of Nature, and to 
have taken care to enforce the obſervance of 
it; both theſe belonging to the nature of a 


Law. But I may perhaps have occaſion to 


L.Bacon's 


Eſſays. 


ward Senſes, this cannot be pretended to, for 


ſpeak more particularly to this afterwards. 

Theſe Things put together, are ſo ſtrong 
an Evidence, and ſo ſufficient to convince the 
Exiſtence of a Deity, that that Man muſt 


be very wilful who doth not ſubmit and ac- 


uieſce in it. And for this Reaſon'is it (ſaith 
a Noble Author) that God never yet wrought 
any Miracle to convince an Atheiſt; becauſe 
to a Man that is capable of being convinced, 


his ordinary works are ſufficient to this pur- 


poſe. And ] ſhould think it much more eaiy 
and rational (faith the ſame Author) to be- 


lieve all the Fables in the Poets, the Legend, 


the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
Univerſal Frame ſhould be without a Cree 
0 ˙ . 4420 
And now it may not be improper to look 
back, and take a review of what kind of E- 
vidence hath been produced in this Matter. 
As for any immediate Proof from our out- 
1 


the 


Chap. >. of Natal Rel; in 


the demonſtration of ſuch a Being, as is ſup⸗ 
poſed to be a pure Spirit and inviſible ; but 


for the mediate Proofs from the effects of a 

Wiſe Omnipotent Agent, we can look no 

| where about us, but every Object doth afford 
evidence of it. There is no concluſion in Phi- 

loſophy (not immediately apparent to the 


Senſe) that is capable of ſo full and unque- 


ſtionable an Evidence from plain = a8 
this; 7 

As for that kind of Inward Senſation; 
whereby we can diſcern the Impreſſions of 
our own Minds, They that have any Senſe ofa 


Law written in their Hearts, or any Natural 


| Notions about Good and Evil, muſt, by theſes 


effects, be convinced of a ſupreme Being; 
And as for that kind of Evidence which be- 


| longs to our Underſtandings, if the univer- 


ſal Conſent of Mankind be of any Authority: 

If this viſible World, repleniſhed with ſuch 
admirable variety of Creatures, preſerved⸗ and 
governed in ſuch an excellent Order, be any 


evidence of Infinite Power and Wiſdom : If 


beſides what we our ſelves have known by 


our own Experience, any Credit be to be gi- 


ven to univerſal Hiſtory, atteſting to many 


| Signal Providences that have happen'd in the 


W. orld; beſides the ſeyeral Miracles and Pro: 
phecies that have been taken notice of 1 in {e> 


veral Ages and Nations: I fay, if any; ot all 


of theſe things be of any force; they rant 


needs 1 the Thing I 41 Profits is be 


kks⸗ 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I: 


credible in the higheſt degree, and even alto- 


gether unqueſtionable. 

Inſomuch, thar if a Deity be RP WY it 
is not imaginable by what other kind of Evi- 
dence we ſhould be aſſured of it, than what 
we are now furniſhed withal, And it was 
before laid down as a Principle, That when 


a thing is capable of good proof i in any kind, 


Men a be to reſt ſatisfy'd in the beſt Evi- 
dence for it which that kind of thing will 


bear, and beyond which better could not be 


expected, ſuppoſing it were true. 


If any ſhould imagine, that the e 


Miracles might be a more powerful Means 


to convince Men of this Principle; To this 
it may be ſaid, 


1. That this is not fitting: The proper 
Work of Miracles being for the confirmati- 


on of ſuch Doctrines as are not knowable by 
natural Light, not for ſuch things of which 
Men may "be ſufficiently convinced by Rea- 
fon. | 


2. Tis not fo certain, that this would * 
e ectual. Thoſe frequent Miracles in the 


Paſſage of Iſrael out of E yt; The Divi- 


ding the Red-Sea ; The Waters out of the 
Rock; The Cloud and Pillar of Fire; The 
Mannah; The Quails; The Destruction of 
Korah ; &c. did not prevail with the gene- 
rality of the Iſraelites. Thoſe conſtant Mi- 
racles under the Maſaical Diſpenſation; The 


Waters of * The . Plen- 
if 


* 


* FT? 00 * "+ 


Chap. 7. # Natural el Fe; 
ty of the Sixth Year ; The Uriin and Thum 


mim ; the ſpecial Protection of the Coaſts 
of Iſtael every Third Year, when all the 


Males were to go up to Jeruſalem to wor- 
ſhip; which Cuſtom of theirs muſt needs 


be known to theit Enemies who lived round 
about them: None of all theſe did prove 
effectual for the Conviction of obſtinate Men. 


Thoſe occaſional Miracles wrought by our 


Saviour, though they wete ſo many, and ſo 
great, as were never before wrought by any 
one, yet did they not prevail with many of 


the Fews: 


If it be ſaid, That none of theſe Proofsdo 
ſo infallibly conclude, but that there doth 
ſill remain a Poſſibility that the thing 


may be otherwiſe. To this I have ſhewed ü 
before, That there may be an indubitable 
Certainty, where there is not an infallible 


Certainty: And that a mere poſh 164lity tothe 


8 is not a ſufficient Cauſe of doubt- 


ing. To which I now add, That if it ſſiould be 
ſuppoſed, that a Man could not be ſure of the. 
Being of God, yer tis moſt evident that he 
could not be ſure to the contrary: For this. 


plain Reaſon, Becauſe no Mancan be ſure fa 


Pure Negative, namely; that ſuch a thing is 
not; ba: — he will either pretend to have a 


certain knowledge of all Things that are of- - 


may bez than which nothing can be more 


| monſtrouſly and ridiculouſlyartogant or elſe, 


anleſs he be ſure that he be Ring of what he 


denies 
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Of the Principles, &, Lib. l. | 
denies doth imply a Contradiction, for which 


there is not the leaſt colour in this caſe ; The 


true Notion of God conſiſting in this, That 
he is Being of all poſſible Perfection. 

If it be ſuppoſed, that notwithſtanding all 
that hath been ſaid, there may yet be ſome 
Probabilities to the contrary. To this it may 


be anſwered, that unleſs theſe Probabilities 


were greater and ſtronger than thoſe on the 
other Ade; no Man who acts rationally will 
incline to them. And if there be any ſuch, 
why are they not produc'd ? Where are they 
to be found ? 

If Men ſhall yet pretend, That tho they 
cannot anſwer theſe Arguments, yet they do 
really find ſome doubt in their own Minds. 
[ would ask fuch, Have you ſeriouſly and im- 
partially conſidered what is alledged in 


this Caſe? It ſhould be no prejudice to any 


Propoſition in Philoſophy or Mathematicks, 
that an ignorant Man, who never apply'd 
his Thoughts to ſuch Things, doth pretend 
to doubt of i it, If you do in ſome meaſure un- 
derſtand, and have conſidered theſe Argu- 
ments: I would then ask, Have you not as 
much Reaſon for this, as you your ſelves 
would think ſufficient for the proof of any 
thing you were not unwilling to believe? 
Do you not knowingly and wilfully entertain 
Prejudices againſt ſuch things? Have you 
been true to fo much Light as you have re- 
cel ed ? Or, have you not ther with-held it 

in 


Chap. 7. of Natural Religion. 

in Unrighteouſneſs ? If ſo,” tis plain that you 
have diſhoneſt Minds, that you meaſure by 
an Unjuſt Balance, and therefore cannot 1 
competent Judges of Truth or Falſhood. 


If it be ſuppoſed yet farther, that the Pro: 


babilities on each ſide ſhould be equal, or 
that thoſe on the other fide ſhould ſomewhat 
preponderate; yet if there be no conſiderable. 


hazard on that ſide which hath the leaſt. 
probability, and a very great and moſt appa- 


8 ; 


rent danger in a Miftake about the other; 


in this caſe every rational and prudent Mn 
is bound to order his Actions in favour of 


that Way which appears to be moſt ſafe and 


adyantageous for his own Intereſt, as I have 
ſhewed before. 
So that in ſuch Caſes as may ſeem unto 
us not altogether free from ſome kind of 
doubt, and which we could not fo far clear 
up toourſelves, as to make em appear wholly 
unqueſtionable; IT fay, in ſuch Caſes, Men 
that would act prudently, ſhould enquire, 
Where lies the danger of Miſtaking 25 k 
Why, on the one ſide, All the inconveni- 
ence of Believing this (if it be not ſo) will 


be, that we are hereby occaſioned to tie our 


ſelves up to ſome needleſs Reſtraints during 
this ſhort time of our Lives, wherein not- 
withſtanding there is, as to the preſent, much 
Peace, Quiet and Safety: And, as for the 
future, our Errors ſhall die with us; there 


being none to call us to an account for our 


| Miſtake, But 


3 


36 


mine his Being; to eradicate all Nations of 
im out of the Minds of Men; to provoke | 
his Creatures and Vaſlals to a contempt of 
Him, a ſlighting of his Fear and Worſhip, 


of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 


But now, on the other ſide, what if chere 


ſhould be a Deity ſo holy, and juſt, and pow- 
erful, as is ſuppoſed? If this ſhould prove 
to be a real Truth (and no Man can be ſure 
to the contrary) what Vengeance and Indig- 


nation may ſuch vile ie ante and Traitors 


expect, who have made it their Buſineſs to 
baniſh Him out of the World, who is the 
great Creator and Governor of it ; to under- 


as being but ſuch imaginary Chimera's as are 


fit only to keep Fools in awe? Certainly, as 


this is the higheſt Provocation that any Man 
can be guilty of, ſo ſhall it be puniſhed with 
the ſoreſt Vengeance. 


There are two Things that Atheiflical Men 


purpoſe to themſelves, by their Prophane 
looſe Principles: namely, to avoid the im- 
putation of Credulity, and the Fears and 
Perplexities of Mind, to which Religion 


makes Men obnoxious: But their Princi- 


ples are not more irrational, than their De- 
En is fooliſp; for of all Mankind theſe Pro: 


Phane Perſons are, 


1. The moſt Creduloxs. who can 3 


themſelves to be wiſer than all the World; 


who can believe the Eternity of the World; 
or its Production by a caſual Concourſe of 


Atoms, without any kind of Argument for 
| it 


ee 
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it, againſt the many Reaſons that are urged 


to the contrary. Who, if they ſhould de- 


mean themſelves about Matters of the World, 


as they do about Religion, would be counted 


87 


ridiculous, ſenſeleſs Perſons, and alrogther. ( : 


unfit for Human Converſation. 


2. The moſt Timorous. Tully hath ob- Natura 


ſerved, that no kind of Men are more afraid ii 
of God, than ſuch as pretend not to believe 36. 


Deor. 
b, I. Co 


his Being: Theſe are the Men who above all 


others are moſt liable to be affected with 


Dread and Trembling, at Thunder and Light- 


eſpecially then, when it doth moſt concern 


ches of Death. 


ning; at Solitude and Darkneſs, and more 


them to be freed from ſuch Diſquiets: name- 
ly, in the time of Sickneſs, and the approa- 


From whence +it will follow, that upon 


all Accounts Atheiſm may juſtly be account- 


ed Folly; both as it is directly contrary to 


the Principles of Reaſon, and the Rules of 


fn, 
I have now done. with the firſt Thing 


required to a ſtate of Religion: namely, 1 
Belief and Acknowledgment of the Nevme | 
Nature ana Kak : 
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Lord Pa- to have ſuch a one, as he may frame. 
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the Divine Nature: And firſt, of thoſe 
' which are commonly called Incommunica- 
ble, namely, Simplicity, Unity, Immuta- 
Immenſity, 


bility, Infiniteneſs, Eternity. 


Proceed to the Second Thing propoſed 

as a principal Part of Natural Religion : a 
ts Due Apprehenſions of the Divine 
Excellency and Perfefions. Without which 
the mere belief of his Being, will contribute 
but little to a true ſtate of Religion. A Man 
may have ſuch unworthy Notions ofa Deity, 
that it would in ſome reſpects be as good, 
nay, much better, to be without a God, "than 


ce would be better (faith a great Author) to 
* have no Opinion of God, than ſuch a 
* one as is unworthy of him; the one is but 
mere Vnhelieſ the other is Contumely.” 
'Iisa common Saying,cited out of Plutarch 
Book of Superſtition, where he profeſſeth it 

much more deſirable to him, that Poſterity 
ſhould ſay, that there never was any ſuch 
Man as Plutarch, rather than that he was a 
fierce, unconſtant, revengeful Man, one who 


Ou the leaſt omiſſion of any fanall Circum- 


ſtance 


« It 


A. 
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ſtance towards him, by Men otherways vir- 
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tuous and worthy, would tear out their 
Hearts, deſtroy their Families and Children, 
blaſt their Fields, ſpoil their Cattle with 
Lightning and Thunder. This would be 
ſuch a Repreſentation as would make the 


notion and remembrance of him hateful; 


and it were better to be forgotten, than to be 
remembred with Infamy. Now there are 


* 


ſome Opinions which do thus reproach the 


Deity, and render him under ſuch a Notion, 


that if the Giants had prevailed in their At- 


tempt againſt Heaven, that place had not been 


worſe ſapply d. This therefore 0008 to be 


| moſt carefully avoided. 
Whereas the Divine Nature is ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt and ſupreme Good ; therefore the 


Idea of all abſolute Perfection muſt be eſlen- 


tial to the Notion of him. And tho' it be 


very difficult for us to raiſe our Minds to any 


due apprehenſions of this; yet we muſt en- 


deavour in our Thoughts of him, ſo far as 


our Finite Underſtandings are capable, to re- 
move and TRE him whatever is in 
any kind evil and unworthy, and to aſcribe. 
| unto him the utmoſt degree of all Goodneſs 


and Perfection. 


The moſt general Notion chat Men have. 7, 


of God, is, that he is the fir? Cauſe, and a 


Being of all poſſi oy rx agg 


Some 


be 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. 
Some of his principal Excellencies diſco. 
verable by the Light of Nature, may be re. 
duc'd to theſe Heads; namely, ſuch as are, 
i Incommunicable ; 
Abſolute Simplicity. 
Eſſential Unity. 
Immutability. 1 
| © Dyfiniteneſs, both in reſpe& of Place 
J. mm. ͤ · 
Immenſireyv. 


account of very 


Lieved and conſidered, becayſc 


8 Eternity. 


| Communicable ; belonging either to the 


Divine | 

| Underſtanding. 

Knowledge. 

Wiſdom. 

| Particular Providence. 
115 10, namely, his 


. 
* - 


4 


( Gooaneſs. 

TAs”: 
( Faithfulneſs, 
Faculties of Atting, his 
C 1 
Dominion over us in this Life. 
Diſtributing of FutureR ewards 


and Puniſhments, 


Each of theſe Attributes are upon this 
great conſequence to be. be: 
they are the 

Foun 


* * 8. of Natural Religion. 


O- 
e. 


Ice 


Us 


Foundations of thoſe Duties of Religion 
which we owe to him. According as a Man 
apprehends God to be, ſo muſt "his Eſteem 
be of him, and his Deena towards 
him. 

And whereas theſe great and neceſſary 
Points, of ſo much influence to Religion, 
have been uſually treated of by others either 
too largely, by the inſerting of ſeveral things 
leſs pertinent; or too oſcureſy, by offering 


ſuch Proofs concerning them as are leſs in- 


telligible, or intermixing the Diſcourſes a- 
bout them with ſuch Niceties as are neither 
very eaſy to be ſolved, nor material for Men 
to Know: I ſhall therefore in this place en: 


deavour to avoid both theſe Inconveniencies, - 


by treating concerning each of them with 
all imaginable brevity and plainneſs : Ob- 
ſerving this Method, 
Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
deſcribe what is meant by each Attribute; 
and then prove, that theſe Attributes, ſo ex- 
plained, muſt belong to the Natural Notion 
of God. Which I ſhall make out, both by 
the conſent of the wiſeſt Heathens, expreſsd 
by their declar'd Opinions, and by their ge- 
neral Practice ſuitable thereano: And from 
the Nature of the things themſelves ; their 
Congryity to the Principles of Reaſon, and 
the Abſurdities that will follow en the de- . 


nial of them. 


Thot 
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/ | | 
Of the Principles, &c. Lib. . 
Thoſe are called Incommunzicable Attri- 
butes, which are proper to God alone, and 


not communicated to any Creature. 


The Firſt of theſe J have propoſed to treat 


of, is his Abſolute Simplicity. By which 1. 


mean his Freedom from all kind of compo- 
ſition or mixture, either of Principles or of 
Parts: And that this doth belong to the Na- 
tural Notion of the Deity, may be evident, 

1. From Teſt:mony of the Heathen Phi. 
loſophers, who do generally acknowledge 


him to be the Firſt Cauſe, and the moſt Simple 


Being, and do frequently ſtile him mens pu- 


ra, & ſincera ſegregata ab omni concretione 
mortali, c. And not only Scripture, but 


the very Heathen likewiſe do expreſs this At- 


tribute by the Similitude of Light, amongſt 


all viſible things the moſt pure and ſimple. 
2. From Natural Reaſon, by which it 

will appear, that God cannot be compounded 

of any Principles; becauſe the Principles and 


Ingredients, which"concur to the making of 


any thing, muſt be antecedent to that thing. 
And if the Divine Nature were compounded, 
it would follow that there muſt be ſomething 
in Nature before him. Which is inconſiſtent 


with his being the firſt Cauſe. 5 
And here I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 


ſomewhat concerning the Spzritualtty of the 


Divine Nature, as having ſome Affinity with 
this, though it be none of the incommunica- 
ble Attributes. m 

8 1 know 
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. know it hath been ſaid, with Confidence 
enough, that the Notion of a Shirit, or Im- 
material Subſtance, doth imply a Contradi- 
t tion ; and that their is an utter Impoſſibility 
I oc any other Being beſides Matter. But tho” 
tis hath been ſaid, yet was it never proved; 
nor can it be, till either a Man be able to e- 
„unce, that the Notion of the word Sub- 
ſtance, according to the moſt general uſe 
„of ir (which gives Signification to Words) 
doch neceſſarily imply Corporezty, than which 
» MW nothing can be more falſe; or unleſs a Man — 
„ball pretend to the certain Knowledge and 3 
Comprehenſion of all things that are or 


4 f 
t may be, than Which ese can be more . 
ain. e 

Y Whar the Poſh true Notion of A Spirit is is, 


is not ſo neceſſary to enquire. after, or de- 
termine. Tis ſufficient, that we conceive 
of it by way of Negation: namely, that it is 
a Powerful Intelligent Being that is not Mat. 
ter, without Figure or Parts, not capable of 
Rarefaction or Condenſation, not vilible to 
our Bodily Eyes, and therefore not to be re- 
preſented by any kind of ſenſible Image? 
| Not ſubject to thoſe neceſſary Laws of Mat- 
ter, which cannot move unleſs it be moved, 
and cannot but move when impelled by ano- 
cher. I ſay, it may be ſufficient in our appre- 
hending the Spirituality of God, to remove 
all Corporeity and as e in our ann 
ons of im , zen ee en en, 
Now 
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Now that this Attribute doth belong to 

the. Divine Nature, may be made eyident 
both by Te/tzmony and by Reaſon. 

I. It hath been generally owned by the 

wiſeſt and moſt learned Heathens : Pythago- 


De ira Dei, Tus is often cited for this; by whom (faith 
cap. 11. 


Lactantius) God was wont to be ſtiled In- 


corporalis Mens, an Incorporeal Mind; and 


by Plato frequently «yams, Without a 
Body; by other Grecian Philoſophers »; 
49T HOT, the Mind that made the World: 


Plutarch ſtiles him q el s, a ſeparated 


Tuſcul.Qu, 


6:4 


Form, not mixed with Matter, without any 
thing in him that is paſlible. 


give him the Attribute of nens d/vina, mens 


2 pura &- fincera, mens ſoluta, & libera, ſe- 


gregata ab omni concretione mortali. 
2. By Reaſon. That Spirituality is a Per. 


Fection, and therefore to be aſcribed unto 


God; or rather, that Corporeity is an Imper- 
fection, and therefore to be removed tromi 
him, may appear from hence: Becauſe the 
ſuppoſing of him to be Matter is inconſiſtent 
with divers of his other moſt Eſfential Per- 
fections: As, 

1. His Immenſity. If we do carpal theſe 
two reaſonable Poſtulata 1. That there are 


ſome other things in the World beſides God: 


And, 2. That two Bodies cannot be both at 
the fame Time in the ſame Place. From 


7 hence it will follow, that whatever any 


| othef 


The Latin Philoſophers do frequenily 


>> tf 
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other bake or Matter is, from thence God 
muſt be excluded; and ſo many Chaſms 
or Breaches muſt there be in = Divine 
Nature. 135 

2. His Knowledge and Wi: dom. It being 


not imaginable, how mere Matter ſhould be | 


able to comprehend, much leſs to contrive 


all that Variety of things in the World, paſt, 


preſent, and to come. 
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3. His Liberty and n and conſe - 


quently with his Goodneſs. That Action 


not being properly good, which is not done 
freely and out of choice. Now the Laws 
of Matter are neceſſary ; there can be no 


Kung, or arbitrary Principle, in mere 
Matter. And it is worth Obſervation, how 


this very Argument puzzled Epicurus and his 
Followers, as is repreſented by Lucretius. 


If all material things move by neceſſary 
Laws, and the parts of Matter be naturally 


fo diſpos'd, that they do not move unleſs 


they be moved, and cannot but move when 


preis'd upon by other parts that are in moti- 
on; whence comes that Liberty which we 


may by an inward Senſation Perceive to be 5 


within us? 


 Unde eſt hec inquam ſatis ovolſe 
voluntas ? 


To which he gives ſo wild and Ws an 


Anſwergfrom the motion of declining Atoms, | 


as 


07% the Principles, &c. | 
as doth ſufficiently manifeſt 1 to 10 n 


by this Objection. 


The pad ates 1 to 
be treated of, is the eſſential Unity of the 


Divine Nature. By which I mean, his being 
One and no more. And that this PerfeRtion 


_ doth belong to the natural Notion of God, 
may be made evident both by 7 eftimony and 
by Reaſon. 


1. By 7. eftimony. I have ſhewed before; 
how that notwithſtanding that Polytheiſn 
which did ſo generally abound amongſt the 


Heathen, yet the wiſer and more mr | 
Perſons amongſt them, have in all Ages ac- 


| knowledged One Supreme Deity: The; Bg yp- 


tians of old, tho of all others the moſt in- 


famous for their multiplicity of Gods, yet 
did aſſert One Maker and chief Governor of 
the World, under whom they did ſuppoſe ſe- 
veral Subordinate Deities, who as his Depu- 


ties did preſide over ſeveral parts of the Uni- 
verſe. 


to expreſs their Gratitude to, and to honour 
the Memories of, ſuch Heroical Perſons, as 
in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of the World, 

had either by their Inventions or their Prow: 


eg, been highly Beneficial to Mankind, or 


to their own Countries; who thereupon were 


for ſuch — Services, thought fit to be 
advanced 


Lib. 1 


The firſt occaſion of theſe 22 N 
was probably from a deſire that Men had, 


de 
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advanced to the higheſt Honour after their 


Deaths, and admirteti in a ſubordinate Way, 


to ſome ſhare of Government, eſpecially in 
taking care of the Welfare of their Coun- 
tries. And to this doth the Apoſtle ſeem to 


allude, 1 Cor. viij. 4. 6. Where he faith, Me 
know, there is no other God but one; far 


though there be that are called Gods, both 
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in Heaven and in Earth (as there be Gods 


many, and Lords many :) But to us there is 


but one God, the Father, of whom are all 


Hunger, and We in him. 


There are many Atteſtations amonedl the 


Heathen Writers concerning this Attribute, 7 
the Unity of the Godhead. It is obſerved, 
that Orpheus was the firſt among them that 


wrote.concerning the Genealogy of the Gods; 
where he reduces them to the Number. of 


60. But he was afterwards. ſo ſenſible of 


this impious Folly, that he writes a particu- 


lar Diſcourſe to his Son Muſæus, and his-0+ 


ther Friends, wherein he doth, ſolemnly: — 
cant theſe wild abſurd Fables, profeſſing 
them, that he thought himſelf obliged — 


rectify theſe Errors and Abuſes, which his 
former Poem might have occaſioned. And 


here he doch in che firſt place admoniſh them, 
that there is but one God, of himſelf, and 
none beſides him 3 Ee, V auroets» by 


whom all other things are made, and upon 
whom they depend. And then he goes on 


fo 3 that God is inviſible, and vet. es 


H * 3 and 


Y W 3 


* 
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: and knows all things ; that as he is merciful, 
ſo is he juſt, being the Author of thoſe 
Judgments which befal wicked Men ; with 
ſeveral other things to this purpoſe: And 
though Homer doth too often follow Orpheus 
in theſe Fictions, concerning a Multitude of 
Deities, yet when he is moſt ſerious, he ſup- 
poſes but one, is xoieaves i. SO Sopho- 
cles. © F . 285 


cel , Oecs, ee 
0s Yegavev TrTUYNE 8 Jaley U x 
There is but one God, who made the Hea- 
ven and the Karth. «OR 


So Pythagoras, and ſeveral others after 
him, ſtile God by the Name of Monas or 
Unity. V 
It is commonly ſaid, that Socrates was put 
to death for his endeavouring to undeceive 
his Countrymen in that Vanity they were 
addicted to, of worſhipping a Multitude of 

Deities; and that this made the Writers after 
him, more ſhy in ſpeaking their thoughts 
about this matter: But though Plato do in 
ſome places (for fear of incurring the ſame 
Danger) ſeem to favour this popular Error, 
by defending Polytheiſin, yet he acknow- 
ledges theſe ſubordinate Deities to be begot- 
ten; and he lays it down in another place as 
a Principle, that whateyer is begotten is 
corruptible, and therefore incapable of being 
| 5 1 
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properly a God. And (if the 1 3th Epiſtle be 
truly his) there is a remarkable Paſſage in it 
to this purpoſe, whete he gives this Note, 


That in thoſe Epiſtolary Diſcourſes, where 


he deſigns to be more ſerious, he doth men- 
tion the Name of God in the ſengular Num- 
ber; but when he is not fo, then he men- 
tions Gods in the plural. " 76033, 
Hierocles in his Comment up on S Y lago 
ras's Golden Ver ſes, doth ſtile him Oæꝭs Oadu, 
God of Gods, the only Maker of all Things. 
Arrian, in his Diſſertations of Epifternt, 
doth aſſure us, that in his time (Which Was 


about 120 Yeats after Chriſt) it was an 


uſual Form in the Prayers of the Heathen, 
to ſay, e jeu, Lord have mere upon 
15; whereby they did acknowledge the Ukity 

of that God whom they did invoke — 4 


Prayers. Which Clauſe is thought to be from 


— Uſage taken into the Liturgies of the 
Chriſtians, So far then as the Conſent of tht * 


| wiſeſt and beft Men, in former Times, is of 


any Authority, fo far is this Attribute render- a 
ed highly credible. 

I ſhalt only add that nil paſfage in 
Maximus Tyrius : Though Men differ Mſn: 6 
much in their Opinions about other mat- 

« ters, yet in this they all agree, That there 

a * is one God, the King, and Father of all; 
under whom there are ſubordinate Deities, 

46 his Offspring, who are admitted to ſome 

Share of Government with him. In this 


6 Cn - 
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c the Grecian conſents with the Barbarian, 
« the Inhabitants of the Continent with the 
« Iſlanders, the Wiſe with the Unwi/e. 


2. But beſides the Teſtimonies to this pur- 
poſe, it may likewiſe be made evident by Rea. 
ſon, Thar a Plurality of Gods is not only 
wnneceſſary, and highly improbable ; 
but that it is ſuch a Suppoſition as doth 
imply i in it many Tnconſ iencies, and chere. 


fore is impolſible. 


ſame : 
the moſt obvious Notion of God, That he 
16 a Being of all poſſible Perfections. 


1 Tis unneceſſary, and therefore. highly 
zmprobable. Thoſe have been always eſteem- 


ed good Rules, Fruſtra fit per plura, &c. 


Entia non ſunt multiplicanda ſme neceſſitate. 
It is moſt ſuitable to that common Analogy 
to be obſerved amongſt natural things, even 
in leſſer Matters, that there is nothing amongſt 
them ſuperfluous or redundant; and thereforc 
much more ought it to be ſo in the greateſt 
and higheſt Matters ofall. Now nothing can 


be more evident, than that one infinite Be- 


ing may be ſufficient to all Purpoſes whatſo- 


ever; for if it had any Limits, it were not 


infinite; and nothing can be more abſurd, 
than to ſuppoſe more Gods than are neceſſary. 

2. Tis not poſſible, that there ſhould be 
tuo ſuch infinite Beings; becauſe either 
they muſt have ſeveral Perfections, or the 
Neither of which is conſiſtent with 


To 
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T0. ſuppoſe two Gods, with ſeveral Per- 
he Fections, ſome belonging to one, and ſome 
to another, will plainly prove, that neither- 
ir- Jof them can be God, becauſe neither of them 
. have all poſſible Perfections. ; 
Jo ſuppoſe tα Gods of the ſame and equal N 
#2 Perfections, would likewiſe prove, that hei- 
ch ther of them can be God (i. e.) not abſolute- 
e- y perfect, becauſe it is not 8 great a Privi- 
ege, to have the ſame equal Perfections with _ 
ly i another, and in a kind of Partnerſhip, as to 
1. be alone, and ſuperior above all others. 
And to ſuppoſe one of them, whether 
| of ſeveral or the ſame kinds or Perfections f 
gy with the other, but only in an inferior De- 
en gree, may ſufficiently evince that one of them 
gl is not properly God, becauſe not ſupreme. 
re 3. The third Attribute to be diſcuſſed, is 
ſt i the Divine Immutability. By which I mean 


an 2 Freedom from all kind of Change or Incon- 
e. /ancy,both as to his Nature and his Purpoſes. 
d. And that this Attribute is likewiſe very 


ot ſuitable to thoſe natural Notions which Men g 
d, wy of God, may appear, | 
y, By Teſtimony. lato having propoſed In Phad. 
be che Queſtion whether God be murable and 
e inconſtant, anſwers expreſly; Tis moſt 
he neceſſary that he ſhould be always the ſame 

tn and alike. His Words are moſt emphatical, | 
2 v0 7 Spin % * , ον,ẽ“Gs Uv G S 

| ra, that he 7s never in auy wiſe capable ; 

S Ka any kind of Change what ſoever. ON 
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And in another place, he mentions theſe 


14 - —_— 
De Repub. 


e things, as being the grand Principles of 
_ Religion. 1. Thar God is the cauſe of all 
it} good, and i in no wiſe of any evil. 2. That 
| he is conſtant and immurable, and cannot 
14 | _ deceive by making various Repreſentations 
_—_ r - 
111 So Seneca, ſpeaking of the Neceſſity of 
Vil aſcribing this Attribute to the Divine Nature 
= bu ich ls purpoſes or Counſels, hath this Paſ- 
W- * DeBenefc. ſage ; Statuerunt que non mutarunt, nec un- 
191 ie quan primi con Deos pænitet. God is 
ia always conſtant to his own Decrees, and 
_  _ - doth never repent. of. his Purpoſes. Andin 
#1 another place, Neceſſe eſt ei eadem placere, 
1 2 ul. Cui niſi qptima placere non poſſunt ; nec ob hoc 
Vl wrt minus m_ ac potens eft, ipſe enim eft Ne- 


F i i cefjitas {7 is neceſſary that he ſhould 
3 be always e with the ſame things, who 


b l | can be pleaſed with nothing but what is beſt : 
1 Nor can this be any Prejudice to his Liberty 


tural Perfection lays this Neceſlity upon him. 
2. By Reaſon. 


gument to this purpoſe, in that place before- 


manner, he delivers in a more copious way 
of expreſſion: But the Subſtance of it is 
this ; All Change mult be either inwvolunta- 


and upon Choice, 
5 . moſt 


or his Power, ſince he is his own Neceſſity; 


i. e. nothing from without, but his on na- 


There is an excellent Ar- 


cited out of Plato, which according to his 


as a g. Os Os 2 


55, and upon Neceſſity; or voluntary, 5 
Now God being the 
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moſt lah Being, cannot by any thing 


be — to an involuntary Change. 


And for any voluntary Change, whereas it 


mult be either for the better or the worſe, 2 


it is not imaginable that any wz/e Being 
| ſhould be willing to change for the worſe ; ; 
nor is it poſſible that any perfect Being ſhould 
change for the better. And therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary that the Divine Nature ſhould be 1 im- 


mutable. 


We eſteem Changeadlenefss in Men ets 9 5 


an Imperfection, or a Fault. Their Natural 


Changes, as to their Perſons, are from 


Weakneſs and Vanity; their Moral Changes, 


as to their Inclinations and Purpoſès, are from 


Ignorance and Inconſtancy. And therefore 


there is very good Reaſon why we ſhould 


remove this from God, as being That which 
would darken all his other Perfections. The 
greater the Divine Perfections are, the 


greater J mperfection would Mutability be. 


l Beſi des, that it would take away the Foun- 
dation of all Religion, Love and Fear, and 
Afﬀiance, and Worſhip : In which Men would 


be very much diſcouraged, if they could not 


certainly rely upon God, but were in doubt 
that his Nature might alter, and that hereaf- 


ter he might be quite otherwiſe from what | 


we now apprehend him to be. 


4. Infiniteneſs is another Attribute moſt 
. to the Notion of God. By which 


is N his not being bounded by Place, or 
H4 _ 20000; 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
Space, or by Duration, but being Immenſe 
and Eternal. 

1. This Attribute of God's Immen ſity doth 
ſignify his not being fo | confined by any 
Bounds of Space, but thathe doth ſpread him- 
ſelf to all Places that we can ſce or can ima- 
gine, and infinitelv beyond: So as we cannot 
ſay, he is here, and not there, thus far he 
reaches, and not farther,; Some have thought, 
that it is not abſoluteiy neceſlary to believe 
ſuch a kind of Ommnipreſence of the Divine 
Subſtance, as to be actually preſent in every 
place. But this is moſt neceſſary to be belie- 
ved, That God is every where in reſpect of 
his Poxwer and Providence, whereby hedoth 
influence and govern all things (which is 
hardly poſſible to conceive without his actual 
Preſence in all places) and in reſpect of his 
Knowledge, whereby he doth ſce, hear, and 
take notice of every thing, though never ſo 
ſecret ; and that he can pierce through all theſe 
created things, with greater Facility than the 
Light doth through the Air. And that this 
doth belong to on natural Notion of God, 
may appear, 

I. By the general Conſent of the Thad 
then, teſtified by their praying to him at any 
Place or Time; which ſhews that they were 
perſuaded that he Was always and every- Where 
preſent, at leaſt by his Knoceledge and his 
. Tuliy cites Pythagoras affirming, 
Deum "ſe an mum per naturam rerum om. 
Wie 7. | num 
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im mtentum & commeantem, That God 
is a Spirit or Mind, which doth paſs through | 
all things. And in another place, he cites it 
as Thales his Saying, . which he .commends, ; 
Homines exiſtimare po ters, Deos omnia pe Tu 
cernere, Deorum omnia eſſe plena, That Men 
ought to think, that God beholds every thing. 
and V. Ils every place. Plato affirms, that 22 8 
God doth ſee and takes notice of all our Acti- 
ons, Words and Thoughts. So Virgil. — Eels. 3. 
Jovis omnia Penh And in another Places : 


. namque ire rods omnes + Gere. 
Ti "_—_— ue, Frattuſque' maris, crime 5. 4. 


So Sehe Cain of God, faith, n 9. 
| 5 omnibus preſto eſt, He is every-where, 
and always at hand. And in another place, : ++ 
Quocunque te flexeris, ibi illum videbis Beretic. 
oecurrentem tibi; nihil ab ito vacat, Opus i" 
ſuumipſe implet. We can turn our ſelues 
uo whither,out we ſhall meet him; no place 
i without him, he. fills his own: Work. + 
2. By the Principles of Reaſon: If it were 
otherwiſe, and the Divine Nature ſhould be 
limited, this would contradi& his univerſal 
Providence, and render all Worſhip of him 
vain and uſeleſs. Why ſhould a Man either 
tear him, or ſerve him, if he could neither 
hear our Prayers, nor take notice of our 
Vants, nor receive our Acknowledgments. 
2. For 
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this likewiſe doth belong to the N atural 


Notion of God, may be evident, 


x. By the general conſent of the Hearben 
Philoſophers. And though there have been 
Diſputes among them, about ſome of his 


other Attributes, yet in His all of them have 
agreed. They do indeed deſcribe the Genealo- 


gies of their Heroes and ſubordinate Gods; 


but for the ſupreme Deity, he is conſtantly 


acknowledged to be without beginning of 
Time, or end of Days. Epicurus himſelt, 
who had the loweſt and meaneſt Opinion of 
God, and robb'd him of as many of his o- 
ther Perfections as by the utmoſt ſtraining of 
his Wit he was able to do, yet is forc'd to leave 


Xat. Der. him this Attribute. So Tully relates of him, 


„ 


ſpeaking to thoſe of that Set, Chi igitur ve- 


rats beatum & © Eternum, quibus duobus 


verbis ſignificatis Deum? Where is that 


Bleſſed and Eternal Being of yours, which 


are the #wo uſual H/ords whereby you deſcribe 


the Nature of God? And Lucretius, who 


made it his Deſign to repreſent to the World 


the Doctrine of that Philoſopher, doth from 
him give this Account of the Divine Nature, 


Ommis enim per IC Diele natura necelſe ef 


J. mmortali FA * cum ee ne 


4 


* * PF 
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2. For the Attribute of Eternity, where- 


by is ſignify'd God's being of infinite Dura- 
ration, without Beginning or End ; that 
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It is eſſential to the Notion of God, that a 


he ſhould be happy and immortal. The Po- 


zts themſelves, Who amongſt all others had 


the wildeſt Thoughts of God, yet do conti- 


nually give him che Title of Seine, and 
ſeldom mention his Name without it: And 


this Form, Deos teſtor immortales, 1 appeal 


the Oath moſt uſual amongſt them was in 


to the Immortal Gods. Ariſtotle doth in ſe- De cel, 
veral places make Eternity to be eſſential to lib. 2. 
the Notion of God. And Tully aſſerts it im- 


poſlible to conceive of God without this Per- 
a Nos Deum niſt ſempiternum intel 


us to concerve of God, but as being Eter- 
nal 2 There never yet was any Man, that 
had any conception of God, who did not 
eſtcem him to be Everlaſting. To ſpeak of a 
God that ſhould be corruptible and mortal, 


gere qui poſſumus? How is it poſſible for 


is ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity, that a Man 
could not, though he ſhould purpoſely ſtudy 
for it, deviſe any thing more wild and extra- Againſt 5 


vagant, faith Plutarch. Ke Chile. 


Attribute ſhould not by the moſt Sceptical 


it to the Yorld, or at leaſt to Matter. And 


it we ſuppoſe God to be the firſt Cauſe or 
| Mover, it will thence neceſſarily follow, that 
he muſt always be, and could not have a Be- 


, ginning; becauſe if he ever were only in poſ- 


 fuility, 


2. There is very good reaſon, why this 


 Atheiſtical Men be eſteemed impoſlible, be- 
cauſe they themſelves are willing to grant 


10 


g 
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bike, he could not from thence paſs into 


actual Being, without ſome precedent Cauſe | 
and Moyer, which 1s inconſiſtent with his 
Being the fi Cauſe. And if nothing could 
cauſe his Being, then nothing can take it 
away; and conſequently he muſt be Ever- 


laſting. 


It would be a great Abatement to all the 
. other Divine Perfections, if they were finite 
and periſhing. Beſides, that it would be al- 


together inconſiſtent with ſome of them, 


namely, his Self exiſtence, and neceſſary | 
Exiſtence. And withal, it muſt needs take 
off from the obligation to Duty of the Crea- 
tures part, if they were uncertain of the con 
tinuance of his Being, by whom Rewards 
and Puniſhments were to be diſtributed in 


the World. 


CAP. 
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of the” Communicable: Bend of 
God . And firſt; of thoſe which relate 
to the Divine Underſtanding, "Viz 


— ee paricyla 


, 1444 


Dc. 


„Eſides thoſe eee Narr 5 


already inſiſted upon, there are others 
ſtiled communicable, becauſe they. are in ſome 


lower degree, and by way of participation, 
communicated to other inferior 0 And 


concerning theſe, there is a Neceſſity that 


we ſhould make an Eſtimate of them, by 
ſuch Rules and Meaſures as our. [Natures are 


capable of. And becauſe the chief Perfecti- 


ons that we can apprehend in any reaſona- 
ble Eſſence, muſt refer to one of theſe three 


Things, the Underſtanding,, the Mill, the 
Faculties of Working ; for this reaſon, theſe 


Divine Perfections may be reduced to theſe 
Three Heads. And whatever is the moſt ex- 


cellent of rational Beings, muſt excel in each 
of theſe (i. e.) There is no kind or degree of 
Perfection that our Imaginationis Are, Die to 
conceive, but theſe Exceſlencics of the Divine 


Nature muſt run out ſtill beyond it, ſo as 


„ * 
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not to be determined by any real or imagr 


- nar * Bounds. 


I purpoſe to treat data) concerning 
each of them, beginning with thoſe Perfe- 
ions that belong to the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, namely, his Knowledge, Wi Nu, and 
particular Providence. _ 


1. By the Knowlede of God, | mean. that IF 


Perfection or ne- whereby he under- 
ſtands and conſiders things abſolutely, and as 


they are in their own Natures, their Pow- 
ers, Properties, Differences, together with 


all the Circumſtances belonging to them. 
And tis neceſſary to the Notion of God, 


that this ſhould be aſcribed to him, in the ut. 
moſt Perfection of it, infinitely beyond what 


the moſt knowing and the moſt learned Men 


can pretend unto. 


I. His Knowledge is moſt deep and 3 inti- 
mate, reaching to the very Eſſence of things; 
ours is but flight and ſuperficial. | 
2. Hisis clear and diſtin ; ours but con- 
fuſed and dark. 


3. His infallible; ours 5 doubrful and liable 
to Miſtakes. 


4. His eaſy, and wichout Labour and Dif. 

ficulty, always preſent and actual; ours got- 
ten by ſore Travail, and eafily loft again by 
the Defects of Memory or Age. 


5. His univerſal, extending to all Objects; 


ours ſhort and narrow, reaching gonly to ſome 
Kcdl. i. 15. few Things, That which is want ing cannot 
be numbred. He 
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He hath a perfect Comprehenſion of all 


| thinks gs, that have been, that are, or ſhall be, 
| according to all the various Relations, De- 


pendencies, Circumſtances, belonging to 


each of them: So that this Attribute of his 


muſt be infinite and unbounded, both exten- 


| foe, with reſpect to the ſeveral kinds of Ob- 

jects which it comprehends; and likewiſe in - 
| tenſpve, as it ſees every ſingle Object with a 
moſt perfect and infallible view. He doth _ 
not only underſtand all Particulars; but he 


knows every Particular ſo exactly, as if he 
were wholly taken up and intent in his 
Thoughts upon that alone. There is a vaſt 
difference betwixt the wiſeſt of Men, and 
ſuch as are groſly ignorant and ſottiſn; and 
much greater berwixt Men and other. Crea- | 


| tures, the little Inſects, Ants and Worms, 
which are no ways fit to pas a Judgment con- 


cerning human Counſels and Deſigns,' . And 
yet theſe things hold ſome proportion to one 


another, being both finite; whereas betwixt 


God's Knowledge and Man's, the diſtance i is 
infinite. 
And that. this Attribute Sch deleting tothe 
natural notion of God, may appear, 
1. From the Acknowledgment of the Hea- 
then. Tully mentions it as an uſual Saying 
of Thales, Deos omnia cernere, God beholds 


all things. So Seneca, Nihil Deo clatiſum, 
intereſt animis noſtris, & mediis copitatio- 


r inter uenit. — is hid __ God, 
| he 
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be is intimate to our Minds, and mingles 


himſelf with our very Thoughts. 

Beſides, that general practice amongſt them 
of ſwearing by him, and atteſting him in their 
moſt ſolemn Compacts, do ſuthciently 8 


their belief of his Omniſcience. 


2. From natural Reaſon. Nothing can be 
more manifeſt, than that Knowledge i is a 
Perfection, and therefore ought to be aſcri- 


bed to that Being which is ſuppoſed to have 


all poſſible Perfection: Tis a Perfection that 
we know to be in ſome of the Creatures, 


and therefore muſt be much more in the Crea. 


tor himſelf. He that made the Eye, ſpall he 


not ſee ? He that gives to Men underſtand. 


Ing, ſhall not he know 2 


or" des,” that the denial of this perfection 
woot neceſſarily infer many other Imperfe: 
ctions in the Divine Nature. It would de- 
ſtroy- his Miſdlom, Providence, Dominion. 


Were there is no Knowledge, there can be 


his Goodneſs, Veracity, Fuſtice. 


no Forecaſt or Proviſion for the Future, nor 
any kind of Regular Government. In brief, 
the denial of this Attribute muſt take away 
That Be- 
ing cannot properly. be ſaid to be Goh. 
which doth act either out of eee or 


blind Neceſſity. 


= As Knowledge Joth reſpet Things able. 
lutely, ſo Wiſdom doth conſider the relations 


of Things one to another, under the No- 
1 5 tion 
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tion of Means and End, and of their fitneſs, 
or unſitneſs for the various Purpoſes to which 
they are deſigned. 

And that this likewiſe doth "Ss to the 
Natural Notion of God, may be evident, 5 

I. By Teſtimony. The Heathen Hinigerd Phed. 
are full of Expreſſions to this purpoſe. Plato 
aſſerts Y dom to be a Thing of that Excel- 
lency, that it cannot properly be aſcribed to 
any but God. It is a Saying of Tull,” Sapi- wr. Dar. 
ens eft Homo, & propterea Deus. Man ir lib... 
wiſe, and therefore much more God. And 
in the fame Book, Deo tribuenda eſt ratio 
recta, conſtauſque; To God is to be aſcribed 
Right and ſteady: Reaſon ;\ anda little aftet 
he ſays, it muſt be luch as is perfect and 
alſolute. 

Nothing more frequent in e Eßitte. 
tus, Antoninus, than to perſuade Men to 
an Acquieſcence under all the Diſpenſations 
of Providence, becauſe they are ordered 905 
the higheſt Wiſdom. 

2. By Reaſon. The want of Wiſdom: AY | 
counted a very great Imperfection, and one 
| of the worſt Defects belonging to Men, and 
l that which every one is moſt unwilling 07 
ov n, being content to be counted any:thil 
rather than a Fool. And therefore there is 
very good Reaſon why we; ſhould remove 
chis Imperfection from that Being, which is 
ſuppoſed to have all poſſible Perfections. 
. And what was ſaid before concerning „ 
1 8250 1 : denial | 4 


; 2 


denial of his Knowledge, mult be equally 


true likewiſe inthis caſe, that it muſt neceſ- 


farily deftroy his other Perfections, or render 


them inſignificant. What reaſon would there 
be for Men to truſt either to his Goodneſs or 


his Juſtice, or his Providence in the mana- 


| God. Though it muſt be granted, that the 


ging of things, if he were not withal infinite- 
ly wiſe? And as for his Power, That with- 


out Wiſdom would be but a kind of a blind 


force, as much to be feared and hated, as loved 


and truſted to. 
3. The Third Attribute to be ana 


is his particular Providence, whereby he 


does ſuperintend and take care of every in- 


dividual thing in the World; continuing them 
in their Beings, diſpoſing of their Ope- 


rations and Effects, in ſuch a wiſe Order, as 


may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe Ends and Pur- 
poſes for which they are deſign'd. This like- 


wiſe doth belong to the Natural Notion of 


Belief of this Attribute has met with ſome 
Oppoſition from ſeveral of the Philoſophers, 


chiefly Epicurus; who in truth was an Athe- 


iſt;and out of a pretended Reſpect to the Dei- 


ty, did think it to be below his Greatneſs, 


and for the Trouble of it, inconſiſtent with 


tus Happineſs; to have any Regard to theſe 
__ Inferior Things; which he therefore imagi- 

ed:to be left to their own Courſes, whilſt the 
Divine Nature is wholly taken po in e., 8 
e of it ſelf. a | 
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5, emota 
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Semota a noftris rebus ſejunttaque longs, 
as Lucretins ſpeaks. But becauſe this might 


415 15 


ſeem to argue too {light and narrow Appre- 


henſions of the Deity, therefore others, to 


mend the matter, have thought that he might 


have Leiſure, and perhaps an Inclination, to 

extend his Providence to Heavenly Things, 
bur not to Earth. Others yet more boun- 
tiful, will allow it to reach both to Celeſtial 
and Terreſtrial Things: But then it muſt be 


only to the general kinds of them, which _ 


are to be put into a natural Courſe; not 
to every Particular of each kind by it ſelf, 
which they conceived muſt needs prove 


too great a Trouble e Diſtraction ro yy | 


Mind / ©3''i ls. 


But tis evident, * al f wild Genn | 


ceits did proceed from a Miſapprehenſion of 


what kind of Knowledge or Wiſdom does 


belong to the Deity; namely, infinite, and 


abſolutely perfect; not to be limited, nor ca- 


pable of any Difficulty to be put upon it, 5 
the Nature or Number of Things. 


Any particular Man, whom we know: to | 


be a Perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, may 
without any Trouble to himſelf undertake 


the Management of any ſingle Buſineſs. Why; 
God can with greater facility provide for 


all, than any ſingle Man can for oye. Tho!“ 
we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Particulars to be 


taken care of are Infinite, yet ſo is his Wiſe F 


dom likewiſe; ; and there is the ſame Propor- 
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cd to be left to their own Courſes, whilſt the 


Divine Nature is wholly taken up in eee | 
templation of it ſelf. 


Of the Principles, &c. 
denial of his Knowledge, muſt be equally 
true likewiſe in this caſe, that it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily deftroy his other Perfections, or render 


them inſignificant. What reaſon would there 
be for Men to truſt either to his Goodneſs or 
his Juſtice, or his Providence in the raana- 


ging of things, if he were not withal infinite- 
ly wiſe? And as for his Power, That with- 


out Wiſdom would be but a kind of a blind 


force, as much to be feared and hated, as loved 
2 and truſted to. 


3. The Third Attribute to be confided 
is his particular Providence, whereby he 


does ſuperintend and take care of every in- 


dividual thinginthe World ; continuing them 
in their Beings, diſpoſing of their Ope- 
rations and Effects, in ſuch a wiſe Order, as 
may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe Ends and Pur- 


poſes for which they are deſign'd. This like- 


wiſe doth belong to the N atural Notion of 


God. Though it muſt be granted, that the 


Belicf of this Attribute has met with ſome 


Oppoſition from ſeveral of the Philoſophers, 
chiefly Epicurus; who in truth was an Athe- 
iſt;and out of a pretended Reſpect to the Dei- 


ty, did think it to be below his Greatneſs, 
and for the Trouble of it, inconſiſtent with 


his Happineſs,-to have any Regard to theſe 


Inferior Things; which he therefore i imagi- 


Lab. 1. 
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as Lucretius ſpeaks. But becauſe this might 


ſeem to argue too {light and narrow Appre- 


henſions of the Deity, therefore others to 


mend the matter, have thought that he might 


have Leiſure, and perhaps an Inclination, to 
extend his Providence to Heavenly Thing v, 
but not to Earthly. Others yet more boun- 


Semota a noſtris rebus ſejuntłaqus long, 


tiful, will allow it to reach both to Celeſtial 


and Terreſtrial Things: But then it muſt be 
only. to the general kinds of them, which 
are to be put into a natural Courſe; not 
to every Particular of each kind by it ſelf, 
which they conceived muſt needs prove 


too great 4 Trouble Aae Diſtraction ro his | 
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But tis evident, chat all theſe wild Con- | 
ceits did proceed from a Miſapprehenſion of 


what kind of Knowledge or Wiſdom does 


belong to the Deity; namely, mfinite, and 
abſolutely perfect; not to be limited, nor ca. 


pable of any Difficulty to be put er it, 77 
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Any particular Man, whom we know to 


be a Perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, may 
without any Trouble to himſelf undertake 


the Management of any ſingle Buſineſs. Why; 


God can with greater facility provide for 
all, than any ſingle Man can for oye. Tho' 


we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Particulars tobe 
taken care of are Infinite, yet ſo is his Wits 2 


om likewiſe ; and there is the fame Propor- 


1 tion 
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tion of Infinite to Infinite, as of One to One. 
And that this Attribute doth belong to the 
Natural Notion of God, may be made evi- 


dent, | F l 
I. By the more general Conſent of the 

Wiſe and Learned Heathen Writers (not- 

withſtanding the diſſent of ſome amongſt 
them.) Ariſtotle himſelf, or whoever elſe 
Chap. 6. Was the Author of that Book de Mundo, a- 
mongſt other Teſtimonies he gives of the Di- 
vine Providence, hath this for one, „That 
&« as a Governor is to a Ship, as a Law to a 
City, as a General in an Army, ſo is God 
« in the World; but with this difference, 
« that they perform their Buſineſs not with- 


* 


c out Labour, Care and Dithculty ; where- 


as the Divine Providence doth diſpoſe of 


* all and every particular thing, without the | 


& leaft kind of trouble.” Tully doth ac- 

| knowledge that the Providence of God doth 

Nat, Deor. extend not only, univerſo generi hominum, 
lid. {ed etiam ſingulis, to Mankind in general, 
but likewiſe to every particular Perſon. And 


De Divi- in another place: Dearum providentid mun- 


Pam aus adminiſtratur, iidemque conſulunt rebus 


humanis, neque ſolum univerſis, ſed etiam 


ſingulis. The whole World is govern d by 


Divine Providence, and not only Human 
Affairs in general, but likewiſe every parti- 


lib, 


Nat. Queſl. cular Buſmeſs. Seneca ſpeaking of ſuch as 
74: denied particular Providence, hath this re- 
markable Paſſage; Sunt qui putant, &c. 

ney -* . . 
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« There are ſome who think ſo well of their 


© own Minds, that they are able to take care 


© of their own Buſineſs, and to provide for 


4 other Men's Affairs likewiſe : And yet are 


ce ſo abſurd as to queſtion, whether this great 
« Univerſe, whercof they themſelves are but 


cc à very inconſiderable part, be managed by 
cc 


<« left wholly tO Chance. Hierocles doth ac- Pythag. 


* 


any kind of Wiſdom or Counſel, and not 


11% 


© knowledge, that the Providence of God Cam. 


te doth extend to Contingencies.” And to 
ſay no more by way of Teſtimony, this may 


| ſufficiently appear, by the general Practice 


of Swearing by him, and Praying to him, 


which doth ſufficiently evince their Belief of 


his particular Providence. 


2. By Reaſon. The Denial of this Artri- | 


bute will evacuate ſeveral others; namely, 
his Goodneſs, Fuſtice; Dominion, which 
muſt all ſignify nothing without Providence 


in the Application of them. And withal, the 


Denial of this doth take away the Ground of 


Worſhip. The Belief of a particular Provi- 


dence, being neceſſary unto that Adoration 


which we owe to the Divine Nature. The 
_ Greatneſs and the Excellency of the Deity in 

it ſelf, abſtracted from any Concernment of 
our own, Will have but a very flat and je- 
june Operation upon our Hearts. Do we 


not find by Experience, that Men have but 


little Regard to the Great Mogul, the Cham 4myrak 


of T. ripy: , the Gs hh of China and Per- dus. 
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2 and ſuch other Potentates ofremote Coun- 


_ tries? who though they are Princes of great 


Power and Magnificence,and are able to bring | 
many hundred thouſands of Fighting-men in- 
to the Field; yet they having nothing to do 
with us, nor we with them; we have there- 
fore but a ſmall Regard for them, Whereas, 


the next ordinary Gentleman, who is but 


Lord of a Manor, or Juſtice of Peace, with 


whom we are concerned to deal, and Who 


hath any Power, of puniſhing or rewarding, 
of doing us either a Kindneſs or a Diſcour ay 


iy, we uſe to be accordingly affected in our 


Eſteem and Veneration towards him, And 


thus muſt it be likewiſe for our Adoration of 


the Divine Nature ; which will be either more 
or leſs, according as we conceive ourſelves 


more or leſs concerned 1 in his Providence to- 


| wards us. 
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CHAP. __ 


Will; CoM Te Fai 
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2; AF perfections belonging to the 


Divine ill, were before reckoned 


to be, r. His Goodneſs. x His" Juſtice. 
3. His Truth and Faithfulneſs. _ 


1. His Goodneſs. By which word! is ſome- 
times ſignified, the notion of Perfection in 


general; and ſometimes it denotes Moral 
| Goodneſs, in oppoſi tion to all kind of Moral 


Imperfections. Of both which kinds of 


Goodneſs, God is the Fountain and Author, 
the Rule and Meaſure, from whom all crea- 
ted Goodneſs is derived, and by conformity 

to whom it is to be eſtimated. But that more 


particular ſenſe of this Word, according to 


which it is now to be treated of, doth reſpect 


the Inclination of the Divine Will toward 
his Creatures; that propenſion of his, where- 


happineſs, in oppoſition to Envy or Malice, 
which delights in withholding Good from o- 
thers, or doing Miſchief to them. And that 
this Attribute is natural to the N otion of God, 
may One” n 
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Of the perfections relating to the Divine 


_ by he ir generally arſpoſed to procure their 
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i. By Teſtimony. There being no one per- 
fection about which the generality of Men 
are more agreed than about this (excepting 
only the Epicureaus, who attribute nothing 
to God but everlaſting Happineſs and Bleſſed: 
neſs, which yet Cannot be without Goodneſs.) 
Plato ſtiles him a0 xpamy, the beſt Being. 
5 And his common Title amongſt the Latins, 
Was Deus Optimus Maximus. And our 
Fore fathers in this Nation, ſeem to have 
given this very Name of God from Good. 
That is a known and an excellent Paſſage in 
Seneca, Primus eſt Deorum cultus, Deos cre- 
dere; deinde reddere illis Majeſtatem ſuam, 
reddere bonitatem, ſme me nulla Majeſtas. 


Ihe moſt fundamental thing in Religion, 
is to acknowledge the Being of God, and © 
then to demcan ourſelyes towards him ſui- p 
ce tably to the greatneſs of his Majeſty, and to D 
> tis Goodneſs, without which there can be N 
De Benefic. no Majeſty.” And in another place, He 
lib. . that doth not acknowledge the Goodneſs Z 
“ of the Divine Nature, doth not take notice p 
* of the general Cuſtom amongſt Men, of 8 
praying to him in their Diſtreſs, and ma- E: 
<« king Vows both publick and private, which 8 
4 would not be, unleſs they had this Per- 4 
% ſuaſion well fixed within ear that God 77 
& was ready to hear and to help them, and L 
1 “ that he is in his own Nature propenſe to [ 
= « Kindneſs and Pity.” Nec in buncfuro» MW * 


rem ones mortales conſenſs Yet, alloquendi 
b | | Sar da 
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ſurda numina & inefficaces Deos. © Nor 

« js it poſſible that all Mankind ſhould una; 

« nimouſly agree together in ſo great a Mad- 

« neſs, of praying to. ſuch Deities as they did 
not believe could either hear or help | 

« them. | 

And in another Place, Quedam ſunt que De ra. ib. 

nocere non poſſunt, &c. Some things there © - 27 
are of fo benign and helpful a Nature, ſo 

« mild and beneficial, that nothing of evil 

e or hurt can proceed from them: Such is 

„ the Deity, who neither can, nor will do 

« any thing that is miſchievous ; being as re- 

© mote from any Action that is injurjous to 7 

& others, as to itſelf.” | 

And elſewhere, Ecce [celeratis fol oritur, Bid. lb. 

& Piratis patent Maria. He cauſeth his - 26. 
sun to-ſhine upon the Juſt, and Unjuſt, 

« and the Seas are open to Pirates as well as 
Merchants. He communicates his Bounty 

© to us in our Infancy and Childhood, when | 
«© we can have no ſenſe of it: nor doth he DeBenefic. = 
« preſently withdraw and ceaſe his Favours 
© towards ſuch Wretchesas make a queſtion 9 

4 and doubt concerning the Author of them: 

« Nor is there any Perſon ſo miſerable and 1 Benefic. 

e wretched, who hath not in ſeveral reſpects * 
had experience of the Divine Bounty.“ 
Hierocles aſſerts, that God is eſſentially good ; ? e. 
not by accident, and from external Motives 5 
and Conſiderations, 15 


2. By 
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2. By Reaſon. It is fo plain, ſo funda- 
mental a Notion, that Goodneſs. muſt belong 
to God, that I know not how to go about 


the Proof of it. *Tis the brighteſt Ray of the 


Deity, the firſt and cleareſt Notion we have 
of God. We may ſee every Day many thou- 


fand viſible Effects of this Goodneſs in the 


World. And there are ſome Glimpſes, and 


weak Impreſſions of it amongſt the Crea- 
tures, and therefore much more muſt it be in 
the Creator himſelf. 


This is the Foundation of a all Worſhip and 


Religion amongſt Men, the Reaſon of their 


Prayers to God, "and Praifes of him. With- 
out this his other Attributes would not afford 


any ſufficient ground for our Love and Ado- 
ration. of him. X nowledge- and Power 


without Gooaneſs, would be but Craft and 


Violence. He can by his Wiſdom out-wit 


his Creatures, and eaſily impoſe upon them ; 
and by his Power he could tyrannize over 


3 them, and play with their Miſery; but that 
he will not do thus we are aſſured by his Good- 


neſs. This is ſo eſſential to him, that to ima- 
gine him without Coodneſe, were to ima- 


gine a God without a Deity, z. e. without That 


Which chiefly conſtitutes him what he is: 
Nay, it were to imagine, inſtead of a God, a 


wWorſe Devil. and more qualify'd to yo Miſ- 


chief, than⸗ any is no in the World. 


2. The 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 


5 —2 — 


4 
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2. The Second Attribute belonging to the 


Divine Will, is his Juſtice. By which is 
meant not only the Rectitude of his Nature 
in general, but more eſpecially. His dealin 

with his C reatures according to the alert BY 


their Deeds. 
And that this Perfection is natural to the 
Notion of God, may appear, 


2 By Teſtimony. It is an Aſertion of Pla- — 


to, Oeòs ven A ννιs A A CT Tt Os 
aaf... God cannot be ſaid in any 
* kind or reſpect whatever to be unjuſt, but 


ſo far as is poſſible to be moſt juſt.” Tully DeLegibus, 

lays it down as a Principle, that before Men: es + 
are fit to aſſociate under Government, they _ 
ought to be firſt convinced that God is the 


ſupreme Governor of the World, 'and doth 


take particular notice, Qualis quiſque ſ ſit, 
quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qud ments, 


qud pretate. religionis colat, piorumque & 


' Impiorum habere rationem What kind 


of Perſon every one is, what he doth, and 
what he thinks, how his Heart ſtands i in- 
clin'd to the Duties of Religion, and will 


* 


c 


Lay 


deal with every one according to his Reg- 


AQ 


ity or Hypocriſy in all ſuch Matters. 
And that this was the general Belief a- 


= mongſt them, may appear by the univerſal 


Cuſtom of atteſting him by Solemn Oaths ; 


| whereby they did appeal to him as a Rightc- 


ous Judge, who would certainly revenge all 
Falſhood and * | 
2. From 
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De Repub, 
119. 


Of. the Principles, &c. Lib. 1, 
2. From Reaſon. And that not ſo much 


becauſe Juſtice 1 is a Perfection, as becauſe In- 
juſtice is ſo great a Blemiſh and Imperfection; 


eſpecially in the great Sovereign and Judge 


of the World, Who having all Power and 


Authority in his Hands, can have no Tempta- 
tion or Byaſs imaginable to do any thing that 


Is 0 8 


3. His Truth and Faithfulueſs By FT 
is meant, the congruity of his Words to his 
Intentions, eſpecially in reſpect of any Pro- 


miſes which he hath made. 
And that this doth belong to the Natural 
| Notion of God, may be made evident, 


1. From Teſtimony. © Plato aſſerts, all 


* kind of Lying and Falſhood to be Imper- 
<« fetions, moſt odious both to God and Man, 
ce and that the Divine Nature is abſolutely free 
from all kind of Temptation to it; ſo that 


aa 


a 


E 


« there can be no imaginable Reaſon why, 


N 


o 


God ſhould falſify.” “ 

Porphyry, in the Life of Pythagoras, 
tells us, that it was one of his Precepts 
oz Je a>, That Men ſhould moſt of all 
endeavour after Truth, becauſe this only can. 


make them like God. And he adds afterwards, 


That Tr th; is 2 great a Perfection, that if 
God would rider” himſelf viſible bo Men, 
| he would chiſe Laa. as his Bog. and 
7 ruth, for his Nau 


2. From 
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2. From Reaſon. It is one of the greateſt 
Reproaches, and an Argument of Baſeneſs 
amongſt Men, to be counted a Liar: And 
therefore it muſt neceſſarily be removed from 
that Being which is ſuppoſed to have all poſ- 
ſible Perfections, and to be the Father of 
Truth, as the Devil is of Lies. 
That which tempts Men to falſi fy, is zuſu- 
ally either the fear of ſome Evil, or the hope 
1  of ſome Advantage. The Reaſon why they 
5 break their Words, is either becauſe of their 
raſnneſs and inconſiderateneſs in making Pro- 
miſes, or their forgetfulneſs in not minding 
L them, or their Inconſtancy in not keeping to 
them, or their Impotence to perform them. 
But now the Divine Nature being infinitely 
wiſe, andall-ſufficient, can have no Tempta- 
tion to be otherwiſe than true and faithful. 
His infinite Knowledge and M iſdom doth ſe- 
cure him from Seng deceived himſelf; ; his | 


Of the Principles,” &c. 


CHA p. XI. 


07% the Perfoctions belonging to the Pow 
ers and Faculties 0 Acting, viz. 
Power, Dominion, Diſtribution of 
Future Rewards and Puniſhwenrs, 


"Hoſt Perfections which are eſſential to 
the Notion of God, with reſpect to 


his Faculties of + working 2 © are likewiſe — 
| fold: F 


227 * 7 * of 2 


[7 
3 5 7 „ SE ” 7 * * $ * 
1K 1 - 0 44 11 74 ; ; 


1. Eis Poiver or ommpbenct, or Wa 


2. His Dominion Or Night to govern us in 
this Life. 


4.1115 Diſtributing of Future Rewind and . 


Funihmenes afrer this Life. 
iT. By the Nower or Ommipotence of God 
is meant, am Ability of doing all ſuch things, 
the doing of which may argue Perfection, 
and which do not imply a Contradiction, 


either in the things themſelves, or to the Na. 
ture and Perfection of the Doer. Some 


things are repugnant to the Perfection of God, 


either Naturally, as that he ſhould be ſick, 
or die; orelſe Morally, as that he ſhould lie, 


or deceive: Both which imply Imperfection. 
And ſome other Things may imply Contra- 


ditions 


; * 5 £ 898 
2 1 4 | ö 
* Hz _ 
"a. : 
| ; 
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liction, either directly, or by plain conſe- 


quence. And of ſuch Matters it is not ſo pro- 


per to ſay, that he cannot do them, as that 
they cannot be done. As the Object of the 


Underſtanding, the Eye, and the Ear, is that 
which is intelligible, viſible, audible: Sothe 


Object of Power muſt be that which is poſſi- 


ble. And as it is no prejudice to the moſt per- 


fect Underſtanding, or Sight, or Hearing, that 


it doth not underſtand what is not intelligi- 


ble, or ſee what is not V1/able, or hear what 
is not audible; ſo neither is it to the moſt 


perfect Power, that it doth not do what is 


not poſſible. 


Every kind of Faculty being 
neceſſarily determined to its own Bf pave 
Object. 


ral and neceſſary to apprehend of God, that 
he can do whatſoever any other ſingle thing, 


ora Combination of all other things put to- 
gether, can perform, and infinitely more; and 


— without any kind of Labour or Difficul- 
: So that his Power muſt be infinite, exten- 


F vely, with reſpect to all Objects; and n- 


ſenſively, with reſpect to the Acts of it, toge- 


Zut as for all poſlible Things,” it is natu- : 


ther with the Manner and „ of 


That this kind of Omnipbance Joly be- 


long to the natural Nagon N. God, may aj 


1. By Teſtimony.” 


It is a Hrequeil 
te given unto God by the Erecian Philoſo- 
6 | _ 


wb 
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/ the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
phers, who ſtile him TEES Taps Omni- 
tent. 

And nothing is more frequent amongſt the 
Latins, than the Titles of Jupiter Omnipo- 
tens, Optimus, Maximus : He is generally 
acknowledged to be the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the World ; upon which account they 


call him, Opifex rerum, and Reffor Mundi. 


De Divi- 


Pate 


It is an Acknowledgment of Tally, Nihil eff 
quod Deus efficere non fot , & quidem ſine 


#llo labore. There is nothing which God 
cannot do, and chat without any kind of 


hs Labour.” 


2. By Reaſon. If the Dower of God Sooke 


be limited or circumſcribed, it muſt either be 
by ſomething of greater Power, which is in- 


cConſiſtent wack the Notion of his being Su- 


preme and Sovereign: Or elſe by the Dith- 
culty and Repugnancy which there is inthe 
Nature of Things; which could not be in 


the firſt Creation of them, becauſe there- was 


nothing then to make any Reſiſtance ; and 


ſince that, there is nothing but what was: 


made by him, derived from him, and is de- 


pendent upon him, and therefore muſt be 


ſubject to him. And beſides, all ſuch things 


being finite, .muſt therefore be at a vaſt di- 
ſtance of e from the infinite Power 


of God. 


To which may by added, that all ha 5s. 944 
Perfections would be inſignificant and in- 
effectual, if his Power of acting, whereby 


they 


Chap. 11. of Natural Religion. 
they were to be communicated to inferior 
Natures, were not anſwerable to them. Mere 


Knowledge without Power, would be but an 
idle Speculation ; Wiſdom to conttive, with- 


out Power to effect, would be but vain and 


uſeleſs. What could his Goodneſs and Mercy 


ſignify to us, if he were not able to give — 4 
Proofs of ir. And ſo likewiſe for his Ju- 


ſlice and Faithfulneſs, which there would be ; 
no reaſon to fear or to depend upon, if Rewards 


and Puniſhments were not at his Diſpoſal, 
and he had not ſufficient Power to perform 
what he promiſes. Nor could there be any 
ſufficient ground for his being acknowledg d 
the Supreme Law. giver. For why ſhould any 
one take upon him to intermeddle in the 
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Affairs of the World, and to preſcribe Laws 
co others, Who had no Power to diſpoſe of 


things, and were not able to caforce en 


ence to his own Laws? 
In brief, without rhe Belick, of this er 


bute, there can be no Foundation for Reli- 
gion amongſt Men; becauſe there could be 


no Ground for our Faith or Truſt, no Reaſon 


tor our Hope or Fear. 


2. Beſides. this abſolute ene af | 


the Divine Power, there is likewiſe a rela- 
tive Notion of it, reſpecting that Dominion 
and juriſdiction which he hath over Reaſon- 


able Creatures, his Right to govern them in 


this Life; to command, and orohibir what he 


Peg to reward and puniſh as {hall ſeem 


KK mm 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. 1 
good unto him. And that this doth belong 
to the Natural Notion of God, may appear, 
1. By Teſtimony. Plato and Tully, and 


8. .. Plutarch, do often ſtile him, the Lord of 


all things; the Eternal God, Father and 
Creator of the World, and all things in il. 
Deo nihil præſtantius, ab eo igitur neceſſe 


Nat, 1 mundum regi, faith Tully; God is the 


e moſt excellent Being; and therefore it is 
« neceſſary that he ſhould be the Governor 
ée of the World.“ And in another place, 


Deorum immortalium numine, omnia regs gu- 


bernarique credimus. © We believe that God 


is the Governor of all things. _ 
To which 1 ſhall add that Teſtimony of a 


Heathen King, Nebuchadnezzar, in that 


Dan. iv. 34; - Remonſtrance which he pub bliſhed to all peo- 


ple, nations, and languages, that dwell in 
all the earth, wiz. that God's dominion is 
an everlaſtin; g dominion, and his kingdom 
2s from generation to generation, and all 
the mhabitants of the earth are reputed as 


nothing before him. And he doth according 


Fo hir will, in the armies of heaven, and 
among ſt the inhabitants of the earth; and 


none can ſtay his\hand, or " ſay unto bin, 


bat doft thou ? 


And as this was their declared Opinicn, ſo 


was their Practice ſuitable to it; by owning 
that to be their Duty which they ſuppoſed to 
be agreeable to his Will, and which would 
| render them acceptable to him. 


2 By 


Chap. 11. of | Natural Religion, 


2. By Reaſon. If we conſider thoſe Ps 
veral Files which can give Right to Domi- 


nion amongſt Men, we ſhall find them all to 
concur in God. Now Men claim a Right of 


Government, either by Conqueſt, or Pur- 


chaſe, or Compact, or by having others born 
in a ſtate of Subjection under them, or hy 
their having obliged others with: any ſpecial 


Bounty or Fayour ; but above all theſe, there 


| is another Ground of Subjection, which Men 
cannot pretend to, namely, the giving of Be- 


ing to a thing. And this muſt needs, aboue 
all other Claims, be the greateſt imaginable 


Right, for the Government and Diſpoſal of 


that thing,” according to the Pleaſure of him 
that made it. It is he that made us (ſays Plal. e. 5. 
the Pſalmiſt): and not de our ſelves; and 
therefore we. are his People, and it is reaſo- 
nable that we ſhould be Baller His Drege 
and Government. I 


* 


36 The 1 of 1 . and 

Puniſhments to Men, according as their Ls 

and Actions have been in this World. 
That this like wiſe doth belong to the! na- 5 


tural Notion of God, may appear, 4 
1. By Teſtimony. From all kind of Hea- 
then Writers. Nothing has been more uni- 


verſally believed in all. Places and Times, 


not only amongſt the civilized Nations, the 


 Gretians and Romans but like wiſe amongſt ? 
ſuch as were e moſt wild and balbarous. n 
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Tuſcul. q. preſumed (as Tully obſerves). that thoſe who 


lib. 1. 


Of the Principles, &c. Tab L 
All Sorts and Profeſſions of Men, of any 


ſpecial Eminence, as Princes, Stateſmen, Sol- 


diers, Philoſophers, Poets, Artiſts, have had 
great Impreſſions upon their Minds concern- 
ing a future State. And it may be reaſonably 


do ſo much excel others in their Parts and 


their Virtue, are not generally miſtaken in 


their Judgments about a Natural Truth. 
hereas ſeveral other Opinions and Do- 


- rines, which at ſome times have preyailed, 


have afterwards been rejected; this hath 


ſtill kept up in its Vigour and Authority, 


amidſt all the various Revolutions of Go- 
vernment and Religion, of Nations and 


Churches. 


The moſt ancient Philoſophers amongſt 
the Erecians, who reduced that People to 
Civility, were Thales, Pherecides, Pythago- 
ras ; the laſt of whom was for a long time of 
ſo great Authority, that no others were count- 
ed Learned but ſuch as were his Followers; 


And each of theſe have moſt expreſly aſſerted 
this Doctrine. And beſides, there are many 


other Teſtimonies to this purpoſe, cited out 
of Plato, Empedocles, Plutarch, together 
with Homer, Euripides, &. ophacles, for the 
' Grecians ; the ancient Druide amongſt the 
Cauls; the Brachmans amongſt the Indians, 
who are all mention'd as bearing Witneſs to 


this Truth, by Fuſtin Martyr, Clemens | 


| Alexandrinus, and others. 


And 


Vll. 
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And as for the Latzns, I ſhall mention 


only two Teſtimonies ; That of Tully, Per. 
manere animas arbitramur, conſen fu natio-Tuſe. 1. i. 


num omnium. We do believe that the 
« Souls of Men do abide after Death, by the 
« Conſent of all Nations.” And that of Se- 


neca, Cum de animarum #ternitate diſſeri. i. 1 117. 


mus, non leve momentum apud nos habet, 


conſenſus omnium, aut timentium inferos,aut 
colentium. When we diſpute about the 


Immortality of rhe Soul, the general Con- 
ſent of Men, either fearing or worſhipping 


. infernal Powers, IS of no ſmall Mo- 
ment with us.” 


That common Practice amongſt the Hea- 


thens, of worſhipping their departed Heroes, 


doth ſuppoſe a general belief that their Souls 
did remain after Death, and were advan- 


ced unto a higher State of Happineſs and 
Power. : 


In brief, all the Atteſtations amongſt them, 
concerning the Soul l mmortality, are found. 
ed in their belief of the Neceſſity of this Prin- 
ciple, That there muſt be a future State of - 
Rewards and Puniſhments. 

Though ir muſt be granted, that this Sth 
as to the Manner of it, is by them deſcribed 
in ſuch a Poctical way, as is more fit to 4- 


muſe and make Impreſſion upon the Vul- 


gar, than ro ſatisfy the Reaſon — the Ju 
Aicious. 


A They 
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8 tell us, that Good Men ſhall after. their. 


Death bereceiyed into the Ely/zan Fields and 
Gardens, which are always flouriſhing and 


pleaſant, where Men ſhall be continually ex- 
erciſed in ſuch kind of Employments as are 
moſt ſuitable to their Inclinations; ſome in 
Combats, Running, Wreſtling; others in Phi- 


loſophical Diſcourſes; others in Dancing or 


Muſick; where ſuch kind of Actions or 


Things, whether in themſelves worthy, or 


merely: innocent, in which good Men during 


the time of their Lives, did find any 1 pecial 
Pleaſure, ſhould be enjoyed by them in the 
utmoſt Perfection. 

And as this ſhall be the State of "FH as 
have been Virtuous, fo thoſe who have been 


72 ic ted ſhall be thruſt down into the Infernal 
. Regions, into Priſons and dark Caverns, where 


Furies are appointed for their Tormentors, 


who ſhall inflict upon them various kinds of 


Funiſhments, according to the Nature and 


Quality of the Crimes of which they have 
been guilty. 


And though ſuch kind of Enjoyments 


wherein theſe Heathens placed their future 
Happineſs be not altogether ſo ſenſual as 


the / urkiſh Paradiſe ; yet are they too earth- 


ly and groſs for any Rational Man to reſt i in 


as his chief Felicity: And muſt, even to 
the Judgment of mere Reaſon, ſeem altoge- 
ther deſpicable in compariſon to the CHriſti- 
ang Heaven; which conſiſts in the raiſing 
of 


1 
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of our Natures to the higheſt perfection of 


which, they are capable, in aperpetual Viſion 
and Fruition of the Supreme Good. 


It muſt be granted, that the principal Evi- 


dence for this Doctrine concerning a future 


State of Rewards and e ee is to be 
derived from Scripture, eſpecially from the 1 
New Teſtament, where it is ſaid hat Life*Ti Tim. i 
and Immortality is brought to light by. the. 


| Goſpel. 


% ot but that there is os, ES for i it, both 
from the Old Teſtament and from the Light. 
of Nature. Tis true indeed, that Temporal. 
things are more expreſly rnffied upon in the 


Promiſes and Threats of the Old Teſtament, 


upon account of the groſſneſs and dulneſs of 


the People of the Fews, who being more 


immerſed in ſenſible things, were therefore 
more eaſy to be wrought upon by ſuch Con- 
ſiderations. But that theſe things were not 
then intended for the chief Motives of Reli · 


gion, may appear from the Hiſtories concern- 


ing ſuch Religious Perſons as lived in thoſe 
firſt Ages. Amongſt whom, there were but 
very few (if any) that did attain to any ſuch 


perfect Felicity in reſpect of worldly things, 


but that they might very well apply to.them-. 
ſelves the Words of old Jacob, and ſay with 
him, Few and evil n the days of my 
life been. And if God had 5s theſe 
Temporal Enjoyments, for the chief Felici- 
ty which that Religion was to entitle them 
TY unto 5. 
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of the ene &c. Lib. 37 


unto ; thoſe very Hiſtories upon Record, 


where theſe Promiſes are mentioned, con- 
cerning the Sufferings of the beſt Men in 


choſe times, muſt needs have been a Diſpa- 


ragement and Confutation to theſe Promiſes 


themſelves. 


But beſides the 2 to this pur - 


poſe from Scripture and Revelation, it is not 


imaginable that in a Point of ſo great Mo- 


ment, and ſo univerſal Conſequence as this 
is, God ſhould have left himſelf without a 
Fitneſs unto all the Nations of the World; 
but that all Men ſhould be endowed with 
ſuch natural Capacities and Notions, as be- 
ing improved by Conſideration, will afford 
ſufficient Evidence for the Belief of this 
Great and Fundamental Principle. 


As for ſuch Men who live under the 


Senſe of Guilt, whoſe Intereſt it is that there 
ſhould be no future Account; it cannot be 
otherwiſe expected from ſuch, but that they 
ſhould be willing to disbelieve this. And 
from hence it is, that ſome of the Ancient 


Philoſophers have employed their Learning 


and Subtilty, to diſpute themſelves into ſome 
kind of doubt and uncertainty about it: 


And yet the generality even of theſe have been 


forced to acknowledge it much mare proba- 


ble than the contrary. And as for the Vul- 
gar ſort of People, who are guided by the 
more ſimple Dictates of Nature, theſe have 


in all Ages and Nations ſubmitted themſelves 
8 „„ 
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to this Doctrine, and profeſſed a firm Belief 
of it. And though Vulgar Opinion be but 


ET a very bad Topick, about ſuch Matters as 
S may gratify Men in their Eaſe and Senſual 
8 Appetites; yet in ſuch other Opinions, as are 


croſs to their worldly Intereſts, it may argue 
ſuch things to be from ſome natural Impreſ- 
| ſion upon their Minds, which they muſt be- 
lieve, and cannot-otherwiſe chuſe. | 
The Arguments 1 would make uſe of to. 
this purpoſe, may be reduced to theſe Three 
General Heads: 


6 


— . 


| 1. The Suitableneſs of this Principle to 
| the moſt Natural Notions of our Minds. 
. The Neceſlity of it to the Government 
of Men's Lives and. Actions in this 
World, 5 
3. The Neceſſity of it for the yindication . 
of Divine Providence. | | 


1. I begin with the Eirſt, this Suirableneſs | 
of it to the moſt Natural Notions of our : 
Minds, and thoſe kind of Impreſſions which 
belong to us as we are reaſonable Creatures. 
We ſee by Experience that all other things 
| (fo far as we are able to judge) Minerals, 
Plants, Beaſts, &c. are naturally endowed 
with ſuch Principles as are moſt fit to pro- 
mote the Perfection of their Natures, i in their 
ſeveral Kinds. And therefore it is by no 
means credible, that Mankind only, the moſt 
exccl- 


{ 
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very nature, as do contain in them mere 


Cheats and Deluſions. And therefore what- 


ſoever thoſe things are, which the generality 


of Mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and 


the moſt conſt derate part of them, do agree 


in, ought to be allowed for highly credible; . 


otherwiſe it muſt follow, that we are fram'd 
with ſuch kind of Faculties, as in our moſt 
cautious exerciſe of them, are more like to 
ſeduce us and ex 


rect and lead us to the Truth, 


But I ſhall endeavour to manifeſt, this more 


particularly, by theſe three Conſiderations. 


I. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to the 
general Apprehenſions of Mankind, concern- 

ing the Nature of Good and Evil. 

2. To thoſe Natural Hopes and Expecta- 
tions which the generality of Good Men have 
concerning a State of Future Happineſs. 

3. To thoſe Natural Fears and Expectati- 


ons which the generality of wicked Men are 


poſſeſs d with, concerning a Future State of 
Puniſhment and Miſery. 

1. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to the 
general Apprehenſions of Mankind, concern- 
ing the Nature of Good and Evil. All Men 
heretofore have agreed that there is ſuch a 


Thing as the Law of Nature, whereby things 


Lib! . 
excellent of all other Creatures i in this viſible | 
World, for the Service of whom ſo many 
other things ſeem. to be deſigned, ſhould have 
ſuch kind of Principles interwoven in his 


ſe us to Error, than to di- 


of 


8. a8 


2 2 3 
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are diſtinguiſh'd i into Good and Bad; accord- 


ing to which the Actions of Men are deter- 
minꝭ d to be either virtuous or vicious. And 
as the one of theſe doth in the Eſſence of it 


imply Comelineſs and Reward, ſo doth the 
other denote Turpitude and Puniſhment 


_ theſe things being imply'd in the very Defi- 
nitions of Virtue and Vice. And from hence 


it will follow, That as there is ſome Superior 
Power, who hath put this Law into our Na- 


1", , 
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tures, ſo will he take care to enforce the ob- 


ſervance of it, by rewarding and puniſhing 
Men accordingly. This being imply d in the 


Nature of a Law. 


If there be nothing in the naked Eſſence 
of things that makes them to differ, but what 


doth merely ariſe from Cuſtom and poſitive 
Laws: why then; Cuſtom and Law would be 
able to render it a very virtuous and com- 


mendable thing for a Man to be ingrateful, 
a- breaker of Compacts, a falſe Witneſs, a 


perjur d Perſon; which is ſo monſtrous a 50 | 


1 ition, that the common Reaſon of Mankind 
will abhor it upon the firſt Propoſal. No- 


thing is more obvious than that there is an 


univerſal deſire amongſt Men of ſeeming ho- 


neſt : the moſt impudent and profligate 
Wretch being loth to be eſteem'd what 
really he is. The very Sin of Hypocriſy, ſo 
general amongſt Men, doth give a large Te- 
ſtimony to the Beauty of Goodneſs, and the 
r of Vice. Nor is there and Account | 
to. 
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to be given why there ſhould be impreſsd up. 


on the Nature of Men ſuch a value for the 


one, and diſlike for the other, if there were 


not in the things themſelves ſomething ſuita- | 


ble ro thoſe contrary Affections. 


Me ſee by experience that there is ſuch a 


kind of Reſt and Acquieſcence in the Mind, 


upon the diſcovery of Truth, and the doing 


of Virtuous Actions, as belongs to natural 


Bodies when they are in their proper places; 

which may argue theſe things to have ſome 

peculiar Suitableneſs to the Soul of Man, and 
that the Oppoſites to them do offer violence 


to ſome natural Principle belonging to it. 
2. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to thoſe 


natural Hopes and ExpeQtations which the 


generality of good Men have concerning a 
State of Future Happineſs. From whence 
doth ariſe that Confidence and Courage 


whereby thoſe of meaneſt quality and abili- 


ties (if otherwiſe virtuous Perſons) can ſup- 
port themſelves in their Sufferings for that 
which is good, which doth neceſſarily ſup- 


poſe in them a ſtrong, and even a natural Be- 


lief and Perſuaſion of ſuch a future State, 
wherein their Sufferings ſhall be conſider'd 
and rewarded. 

Beſides that, there is a ſtrong Averſion a- 
mongſt Men againſt a dark State of Annihila- 


tion, which no Man can think of without 


great regret of Mind: And likewiſe a natu- 


ral Deſire in all Men after a State of Happi- 


neſs 
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neſs and Perfection. And no natural Deſire 


is in vain. All other things have ſomewhat 


to ſatisfy their natural Appetites. And if we 
conſider the utter impoſſibility of attaining 


to any ſuch condition in this Life, this will 
render it highly credible, that there muſt be 
another ſtate wherein this Happinefs] isattaina- 
ble; otherwiſe Mankind muſt fail of his chief 
end, being by a natural Principle moſt ſtrong- 
ly inclined to ſuch a State of Happineſs as 


he can never attain to; as if he were purpoſe- 


ly fram*d to be tormented betwixt theſe two 
| Paſſions, Deſire and Deſpair ; an carneſt pro- 
| penſi on after Happineſs, and an utter incapa- 


city of ever enjoying it; as if Nature it ſelf, 
whereby all other things are diſpoſed corhite 


perfection, did ſerve only in Mankind to 
make them miſerable. And which is yet 

more conſiderable, the better and the wiſer 
any Man is, the more earneſt Deſires and 
Hopes hath he after ſuch a State of Happi- 
"neſs. And if. there be no ſuch thing, not on- 


ly Nature, but Virtue likewiſe muſt contribute 


to make Men miſerable; than which, nothing 


can ſeem more unreaſonable to thoſe who 


believe a juſt and a wiſe Providentde. 


3. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to thoſe 


Fears and Expectations which the generality 
of wicked Men are poſſeſsd with, concern- 
ing a future State of Miſery. Witneſs thoſe 


natural Suggeſtions of Conſcience in the worſt 
of Men, that * . wichen Actions (tho 
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never ſo private) are oftentimes ſtartling of 


them, with the apprehenſions of another ju. 
dicature and Tribunal, before which they 


ſhall be called to an account for the cloſeſt 
Sins. All that ſecret Regret, and thoſe in- 
ward Smitings, Laniatus & Ictus, which 


are ſo often felt in the Minds of Men, upon 
the commiſſion of any great Sin, do argue 
ſome common Intimations, even in the Light 


of Nature, of another udgment after this 
Life, wherein they ſhall be accountable for 
ſuch Actions as Men do not puniſh or take 
notice of. 1 
And rel Fears tio) uſually ie 
upon all Kind of Men promiſcuouſly : Even 


thoſe who are moſt potent, who by their 


own will can give Laws to Nations, and 


command mighty Armies; yet cannot they 


avoid theſe checks and laſhes of Conſcience, 
but that they will ſeize upon them, and 
ſhake them as well as the pooreſt, meaneſt 
Subject. Nor can ſuch as are moſt obſti- 
nately wicked, who with their utmoſt ſtudy 


and endeavour, apply themſelves to the ſup- 


preſſing and disbelief of theſe Notions, ſo 
wholly ſtifle them, but that they will be 


continually riſing up in their Minds, and Pur- 


ſuing of them. 
Now as there is no Man which that 


is wholly freed from theſe Fears of future 


Miſery after Death; ſo there is no Creature 


ales _ that hath any Fears of this kind. 
And 25 


20 


28 
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And if there be no real ground for this, then 


a necdleſs torment and burden to it ſell. 
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it muſt follow, That he who framed all his 
other Works with ſuch an excellent Congru- 
ity, did yet ſo contrive the Nature of Man, 
the moſt noble amongſt them, as to prove 


If it be ſaid, That theſe Notions may pro- 


ceed from ſuch Principles as Men have de- 
rived from Inſtitution and the Teaching of 


others, but that they do not imply a neceſſi- : 


ty of any ſuch natural Impreſſions- 


Jo this it may be anſwered; That it is ſuf- 


ficient to denominate them Natural Notions, 


if they have ſuch a ſuitableneſs to the Minds 


of Men, as makes them to be generally 


owned by all thoſe who apply their Thoughts 


to the conſideration of them: And that'they 
| have ſuch a natural ſuitableneſs, may appear, 
becauſe Inſtitution cannot fo eaſily eradicate 
theſe Notions, as it can fix them. Now if 


the mere teaching of others were it ſelf ſuf- 


ficient to impreſs theſe Notions, without any 
ſuch peculiar congruity in the things them- 


ſelves, it would be as ſufficient to deface 


them again; eſpecially conſidering the ad- 


vantage on this ſide, from that natural Re- 


pugnancy which we have to any thing which 

brings diſquiet to Our Minds. And nothing 

is more troubleſome in this kind, chan the 
Tear which follows upon Guilt. 


But now, though there have been ſeveral i 


Men of no mean Abilities in ſeveral Ages, 
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the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
who have made it their Buſineſs to root out 
of the Minds of Men all ſuch troubleſome 
Notions about a future State, endeavouring 
to perſuade themſelves and others, That as 
there was a Time before they were born into 


the World, when they were not; ſo at their 
dying, or going out of it, they ſhall exiſt no 


more. And yet, though it be their Intereſt 
10 believe this, though they make it their 
Study and Buſineſs to perſuade themſelves 
and others of it, it may reaſonably be doubt- 
ed, whether ever yet there hath been ſo much 


as one Perſon, that hath hereby become ab- 


ſolutely free from theſe Fears: But for the 
moſt part, thoſe who would have them 


eſteemed vain and imaginary, without any 


Foundation in Nature, theſe are the Perſons 


who are moſt aſſaulted with m 


Hi i ſunt. qui rrepidant So omnia 2 
Fam. 


So pont and unconquerable are theſe 


Impreſſions, and therefore Natural. 


2. The ſecond Reaſon I propoſed to ſpeak 


to, was from the Neceſlity of this Princi- 
ple, to the right Government of Men's Lives 
and Actions in this World, and the ne. 

ing of Society amongſt them. | 


Nothing can be more evident, than chat 


Human Nature is ſo framed, as not to be re- 
gulared and kept within due Bounds, with- 


out 
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out Laws ; and Laws muſt be inſignificant, | 
without the Sanction of Rewards and Puniſh- + 
ments, whereby Men may be induced to the 
obſervance of them. Now the temporal Re- 

Wards and Puniſhments of this Life, cannot 
be ſufficient to this end; and therefore there 
is a Neceſſity that there ſhould be another fu- 
ture State of Happineſs and Miſery. 

All the Rewards and Puniſhments of this 
Life are to be expected, either from the Ci- 

vil Magiſtrate, who by virtue of his Place 
and Calling is obliged to the duty of diſtri- 
butive Tultice : Or elſe from Divine Provi- 
dence, according to that moſt uſual courſe 
which we find by experience to be obſerved 
by him, in his diſpenſation of theſe Tempo- 
ral Things. Now neither of theſe can afford 
ſufficient Motives for the Government of 
Men's Lives and Actions. ä 
1. Not all that may be expected from the 
Civil Magiſtrates, becauſe there may be ma- 
ny good and evil Actions which they cannot 
take notice of; and they can reward and pu- 
niſh only ſuch things as come under their cog- 
nizance. And if this were the only reſtraint 
upon Men, it could be no hindrance from 
any ſuch Miſchiefs or Villanies which Men 
had the opportunity of committing ſecretly. 
Nor would it extend to thoſe who had Pow- 
erand Strength enough to defend themſelves 
from the Law, and eſcape the Penalty of it, 
but that ſuch might without any kind of 
* Check 
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check or fear follow the Inclinations of their 


own Appetites: Nor would it afford any re- 


medy in the caſe of ſuch wicked Magiſtrates 
as ſhould invert the Order of their Inſtitution, 
proving Terrors to well-doers, and Encou- 


ragers to thoſe that do ill. 


2. Not all that may be expected from 
common Providence: For tho? it ſhould be 


granted, that according to the moſt uſual 


and general Courſe of things, both virtuous 


and vicious Actions are rewarded and puniſh. 
ed in this Life, yer there may be many par- 
ticular Caſes which this Motive would not 


reach unto; namely, all ſuch Caſes where a 
Man's Reaſon ſhall inform him, that there is 
far greater probability of ſafety and advan- 
tage by committing a Sin, than can be reaſo- 
nably expected (according to his Experience 


of the uſual courſe of things | in the World) 


by doing his Duty. Suppoſe the Cale of the | 
Three Children, or of any other called to 
Martyrdom, who may be threatned with 


Torments and Death, unleſs they will blaſ⸗ 


pheme God, and renounce their Religion ; if 


it appear to them very probable (ſuppoſe a 
Hundred to one) that upon their refuſal, 


their Perſecutors will really execute what 
they threaten : And if on the other ſide, it 


prove very improbable (ſuppoſe ten Thou- 
ſand to one) that they ſhall be delivered by 


a Miracle: In ſuch Caſes, it is not to be ex 
* that the Conſideration of the ordinary 


courſe 


ö 
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courſe of Providence in the diſpenſation of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, ſhould be ſuffici- 


ent to reſtrain a Man from any kind of Blaſ- 
phemy or Villany whatſoever. 


Bur the Thing Iam ſpeaking to, will more 


fully appear, by conſideration of thoſe horrid 
Miſchiefs of all Kinds, that would moſt na- 
turally follow from che denial of this Do- 
_ arine. 5 
If there be no Weh thing to be expected ä 


as Happineſs or Miſery hereafter, why then 
the only buſineſs that Men are to take care 
of, istheir preſent well-being in this World. 


There being nothing to be counted either 
Good or Bad, but in order to theſe: Thoſe 


things Which We conceive to be conducible 


to it, being the only Duties; and all other 


things that are croſs to it, being the only Sins. 


And therefore what ever a Man's apperite | 
| ſhall incline him to, he ought not to deny 


himſelf in it (be the thing what i it will) ſo he 
can have it, or do it, Wien probable. Dan- 


Suppoſe it be matter of Gain or Profit 


he is deſpoſed to; if he can cheat or ſteal ſe- 
curely, this will be fo far from being a Fault, 
that it is plainly his Duty, that is, reaſonable 
for him to do, becauſe it is a proper means 
to promote his chief End. 


And ſo for other Caſes of Anger, Hatred, 
Revenge, &c. according to this Principle, a a 


; Man * take the firſt opportunity of farif- 
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fying theſe Paſſions, by doing any kind of 
miſchief to the Perſon he is offended with; 
whether by falſe Accuſation and Perjury, or 
(if need be) by poiſoning or ſtabbing of him; 
provided he can do theſe things ſo, as to 


eſcape the Suſpicion of others, and Human 


Penalties. 

Now let any Man judge what Bears, and 
Wotves, and Devils Men would prove to 
one another, if every thing ſhould be not on- 
ly lawful, but a Duty, whereby they might 
gratify their impetuous Luſts; if they might 


either perjure themſelves, or ſteal, or mur- 


ther as often as they could do it ſafely, and 


get any advantage by it. * 


But theſe things are ſo very obvious and 


N undeniable, that the moſt prophane Atheiſti- 


cal Perſons do own the Truth of them. And 
upon this they are willing to acknow- 


| ledge, That Religion and the Belief of ano- 


ther Life, is a very politick Invention, and 


needful for the well-governing of the World, 
and for the keeping of Men in awe, from the 


doing any ſecret Miſchief, Which (by the 
Way) is a Conceſſion of no ſmall advantage 
to the honour of Religion, conſidering that 


It proceeds from the greateſt profeſſed Ene- 


mies to it. Whereby they grant, that it is 


fit theſe things ſhould be true, if they are not; 
or at leaſt, chat it is fit that the generality of 


Men ſhould believe them to be true. And 


tho themſelves pretend to believe other- 
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wiſe, yet are they not ſo far out of their Wits, 


as to be willing that thoſe with whom they 


converſe, their Wives, and Children, and 
Servants ſhould be of the ſame Opinion with 

them; becauſe then they could have no Rea- 
ſon to expect any Safety amongſt them. What 


Security could any Man have of his Eſtate, 
or Honour, or Life, if ſuch with whom he 
is moſt familiar and intimate, might think 
themſelves at liberty to do all the ſecret Miſ- 


chiefs to them which they had the Opportu- 


nity to commit? 


But there is one thing more which thoſe 29 


who profeſs to disbelieve this Principle ſhould 
do well to conſider; and that is this, That 
there is no imaginable Reaſon, why (amongſt | 
thoſe that know them) they ſhould pretend 
to any kind of Honeſty or Conſcience, be- 
cauſe they are wholly deſtitute of all ſuch. 
Motives as may be ſufficient to oblige them 


to any thing of this Nature: But according 


to them, that which is called Virtue and Re- 
ligion muſt be one of the moſt filly and uſe- 


leſs things in the World. 

As for the Principle of Honour, which 
ſome imagine may ſupply the Room of Con- 
ſcience : This relates only to External Re- 


putation, and the eſteem which we have a- 
mongſt others; and therefore can be of no 


influence to reſtrain Men from Long any 1. 
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That thoſe who have any regard to their own 


Safety, ought to abandon all kind of Socie- 


ty with ſuch pernicious Perſons, who accord. 
ing to their own Principles, muſt take all 


Opportunities of doing any Miſchief to o- 
thers, which they are able to effect with any 


advantage to themſelves. 


Now if this be ſo (as I have proved) that 


the Nature of Man is ſo fram'd, as not to 


be effectually perſuaded and wrought upon, 


without the conſideration of ſuch a Future 


State; if it be neceſſary to add everlaſting Mo- 


tives, as the Sanctions of that Law, by which 


the Human Nature is to be governed; this 
muſt render it highly credible, that there is 


{ſuch a State, becauſe it muſt needs be very 


unworthy of God, to conceive of him, that 
he hath contrived the Nature of one of his 


beſt and moſt noble Creatures after ſuch a 
manner, as to make it incapable of being go- 
vern'd without Falſhood and Deceit. The 
neceſſity of this Principle to the government 
of Men's Lives and Actions, is the ground of 
that Saying among the Rabbins, That Pa- 


radiſe and Hell are two of the Seven Pillars 
upon which God is ſaid to have founded the 


World. As if it could not be upheld wu 
out ſuch a Support. e | 


3. The third and laſt e I pro- 
poſed to ſpeak me” was from the neceſſity of 
chis 


From what hath been ſaid it will follow, | 
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this Principle to the vindication of Divine 


Providence. Nothing is more univerſally ac- 


know ledged, than that God is Good and juſt; 


That well-doing ſhall be rewarded, and Evil 8 


Actions puniſhed by him. And yet we ſee 


that his Diſpenſations in this Life, are many 


times promiſcuous and uncertain, ſo that a 


Man cannot judge of love or hatred, by all 


that 1s before him. The worſt of Men are | 
ſometimes in the beſt Condition: I in this? Corxr, 


life only we had hope, we ſhould be of all ? 


men moſt miſerable, ſaith the Apoſtle, ſpeak» 


ing concerning thoſe primitive Times of Per- 


ſecurion, when the better any Man was, the 


more was he expos'd to Suffering. Nor is it 


thus only in the Caſe of particular Perſons, 
or in the ſucceſs of private Differences betwixt 
Men and Men; but likewiſe for ſome. of 
thoſe Deciſions that are made by the Sword, 
in the publick Conteſts of Princes and Na- 
tions; theſe may ſometimes be ſo ſtated, as 
to the Event of them, as may in the judg- 
ment of Wiſe and Good Men ſeem unequal, 
and not according to Juſtice, and the Right 
of the Cauſe. | 
Now the greater uncertainty there is, as 
to the preſent Affairs of this World, by ſo 


much greater is the certainty of a Future 


Judgment. It is true indeed, that Virtue 
may be ſaid to be a Reward to it ſelf, and 
Vice a Puniſhment; in regard of that Satiſ. 
faction, or that Regret of Mind which doth 
5 1 . 
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accompany ſuch things. But theſe are not 


ſuch kind of Reads and Puniſhments as 
Law- givers are to take care of; by which they 
are to excite thoſe under the Government, to 


overcome the Labours and Difficulties that 


they may ſometimes meet with in doing their 


Duty, and to reſtrain others from wicked 


Actions. 
It would ſeem a wild extravagant Law, 


which ſhould propoſe by Way of Reward, 
that thoſe who had upon account of Reli- 


gion or Virtue, undergone any great Dan- 
gers and Troubles; thould for their Reward 
be put again to undergo more and greater, 


That they who had been guilty of Robbery, 


ſhould by way of Puniſhment be obliged to 
commit Murder. 


Beſides thoſe moral dramas or Miſ- 


chiefs, which are properly the effects of Vir- 


tue and Vice; there is likewiſe ſome Phyli- 


cal Good or Evil, that may be expected as 
the Reward and Puniſhment of them. 
Would it become a juſt Governor, to per- 
mit his Rebellious Subjects, thoſe who con- 
temn his Laws, to perſecute ſuch as were 


obedient to him, with all kind of Scorn and 


Violence, Stripes, Impriſonments, Tor- 
ments, and Death itſelf; and that for this ve- 


ry Reaſon, becauſe they were willing to do 
their Duties, and to obſerve the Laws ? Would 
it be a reaſonable Excuſe for ſuch a Ruler 


to Thur one of theſe had received ſufficient 
Puniſh 
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Puniſhment in the very commiſſion of ſuch 


Crimes; and that the other had a ſufficient - 
Reward, both in the doing of his Duty, and 


in his ſufferings for it? What could be more 
inconſiſtent with the Rules of Juſtice, and 
the wiſe Ends of Government? 


What could be a greater diſparagement 


to divine Providence, than to permit the Ca- 
lamities and Sufferings which good Men un- 
dergo in this World, many times upon the 


account of Religion, to paſs unrewarded; 


and the many Miſchiefs and Prophanations, 
which wicked Men take the advantage of 
committing by their Greatneſs and Proſperity 
in this World to go unpuniſhed? 


What great Glory would it be to preſide 5 


over this material World, Stars and Meteors, 


Sea and Land, Plants and Beaſts, to put 
_ things into ſuch a regular courſe as 
may be ſuitable to their Natures, and the 


Operations for which they are deſign'd ; and 
in the mean ſpace to have no proportiona- 


ble regard either for thoſe that reverence 
the Deity, ar thoſe who contemn him? 
*Tis very well ſaid to this purpoſe by a 


late Author, That not to conduct the courſe An. 


of Nature in a due manner, might ſpeak 
ſome defect of Wiſdom in God; but not 


dus. 


to compenſate Virtue and Vice, beſides the 


defect of Wiſdom, is not adjuſting things 


ſuitable to their Qualifications, but croſſy 


coupling 
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154 Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
coupling Proſperity with Vice, and Miſery 
with Virtue, would argue too great a defect 
of Goodneſs and of Juſtice. And perhaps 
it would not be leſs expedient (faith he) 
with Epicurus, to deny all Providence, 
than to aſcribe to it ſuch Defects: It being Cc 

leſs unworthy of the Divine Nature to ne- 
glect the Univerſe altogether, than to ad- 
miniſter Human Affairs with ſo much Inju- | 
ſtice and Irregularity. 
And therefore 'tis neceſſary for the vindi- 
cation of Divine Providence, that there 
ſhould be a Future State, and Day of Ac- 
counts, wherein every Man ſhall be forced 
Pc. lvij. to acknowledge, that veriſy there is a Re- © 
11 Ward for the Righteous, doubtleſs there i 1.5 
4 God that 2 _ Earth. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Concerning the Duties of Religion natu- 
rally flowing from the Conſideration of 
the Divine Nature and Perfections: 


And firſt, of Adoration and Worſhip. 
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Aving diſpatch'd the two firſt Things 


I propoſed as the principal Ingredi- 


ents to a State of Religion, namely, 1. A 


Belief and an Acknowledgment of the Di- 


vine Nature and Exiſtence. 2. Due appre- 


henſions of his Excellencies and Perfections: 


I proceed now to the Third, namely, ſuita- 
ble Aﬀections and Demeanour towards him: 


Which muſt naturally follow from the 


former. The ſerious belief and conſidera- 


tion of thoſe incomparable Excellencies 
which there are in the Divine Nature, ought. 
not to be terminated in mere Speculation, 


but muſt derive an Influence upon the 
Heart and Affections; it being natural for 
Men to proportion their eſteem of things 


according to that Worth and Dignity which 


they apprehend to be in them, And there- 
fore that Being which hath in it all poſſible 
Perfections, may juſtly challenge all poſſi- 

ble eſteem and veneration as due to it. 
In 
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In the enumerating of thoſe ſeveral „ 


ctions and Duties, I ſhall obſerve the ſame i 
method which I have formerly uſed in 5 | 


oning 15 the Attributes themſelves. 


. God 8 b. 1 


mould diſpoſe our Minds to Adoration and 
Worſhip. 


2. The Communicable Attributes, which | 


belong to the Divine 
1. Underſtanding, namely, his infinite 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, and his particular 


Providence, ſhould work in us, Faith, Afﬀe- 


ance, Hope, Confidence. 
2. V 20ʃ, namely, his Goodneſs, Tultice, 


Faithfulneſs, are naturally apt to excite in 


us, Love, Deſire, Zeal, 
3. Faculties of Acting, namely, his 


Power, which ſhould produce in us Re- 
verence and Fear : His Dominion over us, 
and diſtributing of future Rewards and Pu- 

niſhments, which calls for our Obedience, 


both Active and Paſſive. 


Though I cannot ſay, that each of theſe 
Affections and Duties are ſo to be reſtrained to f 
thoſe reſpective Attributes unto which I have 
aſcribed them, but that the conſideration of 
any of the reſt, may have a proper Influence 


to diſpoſe Men to any, or to all of them; 
yet that there is ſome more peculiar Refe- 


rence and Correſpondence betwixt theſe At- 
' tributes and theſe Affections and Duties, as 


they 
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they are here conjoin'd, I ſhall endeavour _ 
to ſhew 1 in treating concerning each of them: 


:. Thoſe incommunicable and IR 
Excellencies of the Divine Nature, whereby 
God doth infinitely tranſcend all other Be- 
ings, are naturally apt to work in us, a high 
Eſteem and Admiration of him ; a readineſs 
of Mind, upon all occaſions, to expreſs our 
Adoration and Worſhip towards him: 3 
That Worſhip is — to God, hath been 
univerſally acknowledged in all Ages and 
Nations. And Ariſtotle aſſerts, that whoſo- Tic. 1. g. 
ever doth doubt of, or deny this , ought not - 
to be dealt with by Arguments, but by Pu- 
niſhments. 
That it is the Excellency of any Being 
which 1s the proper ground of the Worſhip 
we pay to it, hath been generally acknow- 
ledged. The Philoſo ophers haye owned this. 


So Tully, Preflans Deorum natura, KC. Nat. Deer. 


© The Nature of God may juſtly challenge'®- " 
e the Worſhip of Men, becauſe of its ſuper- 
« lative Excellency, Bleſſedneſs, Eternity. 
5 « For whatſoever excels, hath upon that ac- 
“ count a Veneration due to it. So Seneca; 
Deus colitur propter Majeſtatem eximiam, - 
3 ingularemg naturam. God is therefore 
pi worſhipped, becauſe of his Excellent Ma- 
I jeſty and Incomparable Nature. And to 
* this the Scripture likewiſe dothatteſt. Aller. bi 


nat ions whom thou haſt made, Melle come and 
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name, for thou art great, and doſi wondrous 


Of the Principles, &c. 
worſhip before thee, and ſhall glorify thy 


things, thou art Cod alone. And again, P/al. 
xcv. 3. having ſaid, For the Lord is a great 


God, and a great King above all Gods ; it is 


preſently ſubjoined, O come let us worſhip, 
and fall down,and kneel before the Lordour 


Maker. And yet again, P/al. xcvij. 7. 


N orſhip him all ye gods : And the Reaſon 

is given preſently aſter; For thou Lord art 

high above all the Earth, thou art exalt- 
ed far above all Gods. 

By Worſhip, IJ mean in the general, the 
bigheſt Eſteem and Admiration of him in our 
Minds, whereby we do continually bow 
down our Souls before him ; in the Acknow- 


ledgment of his Excellencies ; depending up- 
on him, invoking of him in our Neceſſities, 


making our Acknowledgments to him, as 


being che Author of all the Mercies we en- 
Joy; together with ſuch external Services, 
as may be fit to teſtify unto others that in- 


ward Veneration which we have for him, 


whether by the humbleſt Geſtures of Pro- 
| ration or Bowing our ſelves before him, 


Teal and Indignation againſt all ſuch things 


Kneeling, lifting up our Hands and Eyes 


unto him; being always ready to /peak good 
of his Name, to make his praiſe glorious. 
Which muſt be accompanied with a hearty 


as reflect 9 upon him. 


; Beſides 


I . 
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, | Beſides this general habit of Won ſpip, 
N with which our Minds ſhould always be 
poſſeſſed, there are likewiſe ſome particu- 
. lar Actions and Services, which by the 
light of Nature, and the conſent of Nations 
have been judged proper to expreſs our ho- 
nouring of him: As the ſetting apart of par- 
BF ticular Per/ors, and Places, and Times, 
_ peculiarly for his Worſhip. 
; It hath been the general Practice of all 
Nations, to have amongſt them a diſtinct 
calling of Men, ſet apart to officiate in Sa- 
cris, to aſſiſt the People in their publick 
Worſhip, to inſtruct them in their Duties, 
| and to excite them to the Performance of 
them. Which being a Work of ſo publick 
Uſefulneſs and general Neceſſity, common 
reaſon will aſſure us, that the beſt Way of 
providing for 1t, is by ſuch Perſons as are 
bred up to it, and ſet apart for it. Such 
Men are like to have the greateſt Siu, who 
have made it their Buſineſs and their great- 
eſt Care, and who are obliged to it by way 
of Mee. 
It is natural for Men who are joined to- 
; WU gether in Civil Societies, to join likewiſe in 
Religious Worſhip. And 1n order to this, 
tis neceſſary that there ſhould be publick 
Places, and ſolemn Times ſet apart for ſuch 
Aſſemblies. Which hath accordingly been 
the practice of all civilized Nations. And in 
the manner of performing their publick Wor- 
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ſhip, it was ſtill required to be done with all 


imaginable Submiſſion and Reverence. This 


the Szoick commends, and cites Ariſtotle for 


it; Egregie Ariſtoteles ait, nunquam nos ve- 
recundiores efſe debere,quam cum de Dis a- 
gitur, &c. Men are never more concerned 
& to be humble and modeſt, than when they 


A 


<* have to do about God. We ſhould enter 
e the Temples with an humble and compo- 


ce ſed demeanour. When we approach to 
«© Sacrifice, it ſhould be with all imaginable 


* Expreſſions of Reverence and Modeſty in 


hip, unto which the Light of Reaſon will 


“ our Counteriance and Carriage. As for the 


chief Matter and Subſtance of Natural Wor- 


direct, I know no other than Invoking of the 
Deity, Returning Thanks to him, and En- 


quiring after his Will. Thoſe things which 


are ſuperadded to theſe in that moſt accepta- 
ble way of Worſhip revealed in the Golpel, 
are not proper to be diſcourſed of here, W 


cauſe they depend merely upon Revelation. 
It is true indeed, that all Nations pretend- 

ing to any Religion from the moſt ancient 

Times to which any Record doth extend, 


have agreed in the way of Worſhip by Sacr- 
fice. And from this general Practice, there 


may ſeem to be ſome ground to infer, this 


way of Worſhip to have been directed by 


the Light of Nature. But when 'tis well 


conſidered, what little ground there is to 
perſuade a Man, left to his own free Reaſon, 


ar 


that God ſhould be pleaſed with the killing 
and burning of Beaſts, or with the deſtroy- 


ing of ſach Things by Fire of which better 
uſe might be made, if they were diſpoſed of 


ſome other way; I fay, when 'tis well con= 
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ſidered, what little Reaſon there is to induce | 
ſuch a Man to believe, that the killing or 


burning of Beaſts or Birds, or any other thing 
uſeful to Mankind, ſhould of it {elf be a pro- 


per and natural Means to teſtify our Subjes _ 


ion to God; or to be uſed by way of expi- 


ation from Sin : It will rather appear pto= 


| bable, that the original of this Practice was 


from Inſtitution, and that our firſt Parents 
wire. by particular Revelation inſtructed iti 
this way of Worſhip, from whom it was 
delivered down to their ſucceſſive Generaz 


tions by verbal Tradition; and by this 
Means was continued in thoſe Families, who 


_ departed from the Church, and proved Hea- 
then in the firſt Ages of the World ; a= 
mongſt whom this Tradition was in courſe 


of time, for want of care and frequent re- 


newals, corrupted with many human Super- 


inducements, according to the Genius orf 


Intereſts of ſeveral Times or Nations. 

As for the Reaſons, why God was pleaſed 
to inſtitute to his own People this way of 
Worſhip, there are theſe two Things may 
be ſuggeſted. 


1. Saerifices bal a typical Nefetehet uns 
to that great TO which was to be accom-· 
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pliſhed i in the fulne/s of time, by the Sacri- 
fice of Chriſt upon the Croſs, which is at 
large explained and applied in ſeveral parts 

of the New Teſtament, particularly in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, from whence ma- 
ny ſtrong Arguments may now be deduced, 
for confirmation of the 'Truth of the Goſpel, 
2. Becauſe this way of Worſhip was moſt 
ſuitable to thoſe Ages; the Providence of 
God having purpoſely adapted his own Inſti- 
tutions of Worſhip, unto the Abilities and 
Capacities of Men in ſeveral Times; diſco- 
vering himſelf to his People in dzvers man- 
Heb.i. 1. ners, according to ſundry Limes. And there- 
fore in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of the 
World, when People were more generally 
immerſed in ſenſible things, and ſtood in 
need of ſomewhat to raiſe and fix their I ma- 
ginations, God was pleaſed to amuſe them 
with external Pomp and Solemnities, and to 
employ that time of their Nonage, about 
theie plainer Rudiments or Elements of the 
Gal. ir. 3. World. Butwhen they were grown up from 
this Nonage, hen the generality of Men be- 
came more notional, better able to conſider 
and abſtract things; when by the ſpreading 
of the Roman Conqueſts, which extended to 
the moſt conſiderable Parts of the World, 
they had likewiſe ſpread their Arts and Gi- 
vilities, reducing the Provinces which came 
under their Power, from that Savageneſs and 
Barbariſm With which they had formerly 
been 
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been overſpread, to the love and deſire of all 
peaceful Arts, and the ſtudy of all uſeful 
Knowledge,whereby the Minds of Men were 


rendred more rational and inquiſitive than 


before they had been, and conſequently bet- 


,16 


ter prepared for the reception of the Chri- 


ſtian Religion: In this fulneſs of tame (as 
the Scripture ſtiles it) did the Providence of 

God think fit to introduce Chriſtian Religion, 

a more rational and ſpiritual way of Wor- 

ſhip, whoſe Precepts are moſt agreeable to 


the pureſt and ſublimeſt Reaſon ; conſiſting 
chiefly in a Regulation of the Mind and Spi- 
rit, and ſuch kind of Practices as may pro- 
mote the good of Human Society, and moſt 


effectually conduce to the perfecting of our 


Natures, and the rendring of them happy. 
And that the moſt rational kind of Wor- 
ſhip doth conſiſt in ſuch kind of Qualifica- 


tions and Services, beſides the Atteſtation 
of ſeveral Scriptures to this purpoſe, may 
likewiſe be made evident by the acknow- 
ledgment of the wiſeſt Heathens. Euſebius 


quotes Menander, a Greek Poet, to this pur- 
poſe, (ſometimes cited by St. Paul) Men do 


in vain, ſaith he, endeavour to make theGods prepat, 


and adore God in their Hearts, be juſt and 


Holy in their Converſations. And in another 
| place he cites the like Sayings out of Por- 5 
Phyry, in his Book de Sacriſiciis, and Apol. Lib. 4 
| : 


lonius, &c. "Mz 


% 


propitious by their coſtly Sacrifices ; if they Evang. l. 


 wouldhavethe divine Favour, let them love x be 


0. 1 3s 


Diſſert. 38 


Ppiſt. 95: 


De Nat. 
Deorum, 
lib. 2. 


Satyr . Zn 
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So Maximus Tyrins, ſpeaking concerning 
thoſe divers Solemnities wherewith ſeyeral 


Nations did honour their Gods, faith, He 
_ wouldbe loth, by denying any of theſe, fo de- 
rogate from the Honour of the Deity; but 
Men ſhould chiefly labour to have him i in 
their Minds, twmy or, e e Twonuy vor, 1 
they ſhould principally endeayour to know 


him, and to love him. 
So Seneca, having diſcourſed concerning 
thoſe external Adorations and Ceremonies, 


whereby ſeveral Men were wont to expreſs 


their Devotion, he ſays, Humana ambitio 


iſtis capitur oſſiciis, Deum colit qui novit z 
« Such Formalities may be acceptable to the 
« Ambition of Men, but he only can truly 


« worſhip God who knows him.” The firft 


ſtep (faith he) unto Divine Worſhip, 1s to 
believe the Being of God ; and then to de- 


mean our ſetves towards Him {uitably to the 


greatneſs of his Majeſty. Vis Deos propiti- 
are, bonus eſto; ſatis illos coluit quiſquis 
imitatus eſt. Would you render him 
“ propitious to you, endeavour to be good: 

“That Man only doth truly worſhip him, 


« who labours to be like him.” So Tully: 


Cultus autem Deorum eft optimus, idem- 


que caſtiſſimus, atque ſanctiſſimus, Pleniſ- 


 ſemuſque Pietatis, ut eos ſemper purd, in- 
tegrd incorruptd, mente & voce veneremur. 
To which I ſhall only add that Saying 


of Perſeus, where he — an honeſt and 
2 viſe 
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crifices and Offerings. 


8 cen rum Jus faſque animt, fantheſque | 


reit 
| Mentis, & incoffum generoſo peifus bo- 


ne ſto, 


Hæc cædo, ut admaveam Waka 8 farre 


latabo. 
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a virtuous Mind, aboye all other coſtly Sa- | 


If true Worſhip did conſiſt only in coſtly _ 
Septen then ſuch alone as were rich could 


be religious; whereas God is more ready to 


accept the meaneſt Offering, from a Perſon 
of a juſt, and worthy, and generous Mind, 


who doth truly love and devote himſelf to 


him, than of the moſt pompous coftly Sa- 


crifices from others. 


And thus have I done treating of thoſe 
kind of Affections, which naturally follo 


from due Apprehenſions of the incommumi- 


cable Attributes belonging to the Divine 


Nature; namely, Adoration and Worſhip. 


z 
1 
[ 
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2 H A p. Xill. 
07 Faith or Affiance i in God. 


longing to the Divine Vnder/tanding, Will, 


Faculties of Acting; namely, his Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs, Power, Dominion, andSuperiority | 


over us, and his diſiributiug of future Re- 


wards and Puniſhments, whieh ſhould re- 


ſpectively excite in us, Aſfiauce, Love, Reve- 
renceandObedience,both active and paſſive. 


And though each of theſe Graces have ſuf- 


ficient foundation in every one of the Divine 


Excellencies promiſcuouſly; yet there is ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpondence 


amongſt them, according to this Order. 


[ purpoſe to ſpeak to each of them ſeve- 


rally and briefly. 


Firſt, Concerning Affrance ; by which 1 


mean an acquieſcence of the Mind, whereby 
it is ſupported againſt all unneceſſary Doubts 
and Fears, upon Account of the Divine All- 


ſufficiency in general, with more ſpecial re- 
ſpect to his Knowledge, and Wiſdom, and 


Providence; whereby he doth take notice 


dsc to thoſe other Affektion where. | 

by we are to give unto God (ſo far as 
Creatures are capable) that Honour which 

is due to thoſe communicable Perfections be- 


ee cz wo c@=mSRRAA DR %%% ¾ % % % ͤ%Pf cc ac. ñĩ i ee. ea, 
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of our Conditions, and is able to order all 

things for the beſt, and doth not permit any 

thing to befal us without his knowledge of 

it, and being concerned for it. This Grace, 
according to its different Relations, is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into theſe Three Branches : 

I. As it reſpects an Act of the Judgment in. 


aſſenting to all Divine Truths, whether diſ- 


coverable by Reaſon, or by Revelation; ſo 
tis ſtiled Faith. 2. As it imports a Refting 
of the Will and Aﬀections in the Divine 
Goodneſs, whether diſcovered to us by the 
Light of Nature, or by Revelation; ſo tis 
ſtiled Truſt; and according to the greater 
Meaſure or Degree of it, Confidence and 
Plerophory. So the Heathen, who have no 
Revelation, can ſupport themſelves in their 
| Sufferings for that which is good, with the 
Conſideration that God will take care of 
them. As it relates to the Expectation and 
Deſire after ſome future Good which we 
ſtand in need of, or the Eſcaping of ſome. 
Evil we are obnoxious unto; ſo tis ſtiled 
Hope. But I ſhall treat of theſe promiſcu- 
_ oully, becauſe they agree in the general na- 
ture of Affiance. And how reaſonable and 
proper this Affiance in God is, wil) _— 
—_ theſe Conſiderations. 
- 1. *Tis neceſſary to our preſent ſtate in 
this World, that there ſhould be ſomething 
for us to lean upon, and have recourſe unto, 
as our Support and Refuge. 
M 4 2. God 
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Pandord's Box, which when E pimethens had 


opened, and ſaw all manner of Evils flying 
out of it, he ſuddenly cloſed it again, and 
ſo kept in Hope at the bottom of it, as being 


the only Remedy left to Mankind, againſt all 


thoſe Evils to which they are obnoxious. 


Every Man at his beſt Eſtate, is but a feeble 
infirm Creature : What from the Impotence 
of his Mind, and the Diſorder of his Paſſions 


from within, together with the Troubles and 


Difficulties that he ſhall meet withal from 
without ; the great Obſcurity which there is 
in the nature of things, that Uncertainty 
which attends the Iſſues and Events of them; 
the mutability of all human Affairs, which 
cannot poſlibly be ſecured by all the imagi- 


nable Wiſdom and F oreſight which Men are 


| capableof. From all which it ſufficiently ap- 


pears, that Faith and Hope and Truſt are al- 


together neceſſary to the ſtate of Men in this 


World; and that they muſt always be in an 


unſafe unquiet condition, unleſs they have 
ſomewhat to ſupport and relieve them in 
FREIE ee. Tis 1 of the Hop, 


and 


2. God alone is an all- ſufficient Stay, upon 
which the Mind of Man can ſecurely repoſe 
it ſelf in every Condition. 

I. *Tis neceſſary to our preſent State in 

OY World, that there ſhould be ſomething 
| for us to lean upon, and have recourſe unto, 

as our Support and Refuge. T his the anci- 

ent Poets have ſignified in their Fable of 
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and other ſuch climbing Plants, which are 
not of ſtrength enough to bear up themſelves, 
that they will by natural inſtinct lean towards 
and claſp about any thing that is next, which 
may help to bear them up; and in want of a 
Tree or a Pole, which is their proper Sup- 
port, they will wind about a Thiſtle or a 
Nettle, or any other Weed, though in the 
iſſue it will help to choak and deſtroy n 
growth of them, inſtead of furthering it | 
The Application is eaſy, All fleſh is pry IGa.x1.6, 
and the glory thereof, as the flower of the | 
field, of a fading impotent condition, ſtand- 
ing in need of ſomething without its ſelf os. 
its protection and ſupport. And a miſtake 
in the choice of ſuch Helps, may ſometimes 
prove fatal. Our conditions in this World 
are often in Scripture repreſented by a State 
of Warfare ; wherein the Virtues of Faith 
and Hope are ſaid to be our Breaft-plate, our i Ther: * 
Shield and our Helmet, the chief defenſtve . = 1 
Arms whereby we are to be guarded againſt * m"—_ 
allAfaults. And ſometimes by aState of Tra- 
velling by Sea, wherein Hope is our Auchor, Heb. vj. g. 
that which muſt fix and keep us W in * 
midſt of all Storm. 
2. God alone is an bene ſtay, upon 
which the Mind of Man can ſecurely repoſe 
it ſelf in every Condition. For which Rea. 
ſon he is in the Scripture Phraſe ſtiled the 
Hope of Iſrael, the confidence of all the en de pt lxv. g. 
of the . and of * as are afar off . il. 


upon 


1 70 4 
upon the Sea, the God of Hope. Which Ti. 


_ xy. 


1 Pet. i. 
AL 


be the moſt proper Helps and Remedies for 
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tles he hath been pleaſed to — unto him- 


ſelf, to teach us this Leſſon, that our Faith 


and Hope ſhould be in Got. 


The — Conditions requiſite in that ; 


Perſon, who is fit to be a proper Object of 
our Cotifidence, are theſe four: 

1. Perfect Knowledge and Wiſdom, to 
underſtand our Conditions, and what may 


them. 


TOR. Ung ueſtionable Goodneſs, Love, Faith- 


fulneſs, to be concerned for us, and to take 


care of us. 


3. Sufficient Power, to relieve us in every 


Condition. 


4. Everlaſtingneſs, that may eat to us 
and our Poſterity to all Generations. All 
which are only to be found in God. From 


whence it will appear, that as he is the only 


proper Object of our Truſt, ſo by not tru- 


ſting in him, we do deny to him the Honour 
which is due to theſe Divine Excellencies, and 


„ 
5. 


conſequently are deficient in one of the chief 
Parts of Religion. 


1. He alone hath perfect Knowiedas and 
Wiſdom to underſtand our Conditions, and 
what may be the moſt proper Remedy for 
them. His Underſtanding is infinite. Our 
moſt ſecret Thoughts and inward Groanings . 
are not hid from him. He knows our Dil- 


caſes, and what en | is ficceſt for us, the 


"beſt - 
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beſt Means of Help, and the moſt fitting 
Seaſon to apply thoſe Means. He is infi- 
nitely wiſe to contrive ſuch ways of Safety 
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and Deliverance, as will ſurmount all thoſe 


Difficulties and Perplexities which would put 
Human Wiſdom to a Loſs. He doth ſome- 
times accompliſh his Ends without any viſi- 


ble Means; filling Men's bellies with his hid? fa. xvij 


treaſure, making them to thrive and proſper 
in the World, by ſuch ſecret Ways as Men 
underſtand not. And, ſometimes he doth 


14 


blaſt the moſt likely Means, ſo that the batrel Eedel. ix; 
is not to the ſtrong, nor yet bread to the wiſe," 
nor yet riches to men of under ſianding, nor 


yet favour to men of Skill; but it may hap- 


pen to them, as the Prophet ſpeaks, that Hag. i. 6 


they ſow much, yet they bring in but little; 


they eat and have not enough, they drink but 


are not filled, they are cloathed but are not 


warm, earn wages but put it into a bag with 


holes. And therefore upon this account 
there is very good reaſon why God ſhould be 
the Object of our Confidence. 


. Het likewiſe infinite as to his nk | 


neſs, Love, Truth, Faithfulneſs, whereby 


he is concern'd for our Welfare, and doth 


take care for us. The neareſt and deareſt 
Relations which we have in the World, in 
whom we have. moſt Reaſon to he confi- 


_ Our Father and Mother may forſake! 20 x ; 


And as for ſuch whom we have o 
| liged by all 23 Kindneſs, they may 
- an 
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deal deceitfully with us, and prove like in- 

Job. vj. xf. rer Brooks, which in wet Seaſons, when 
there is no need of them, will run with a 
Torrent, but are quite yaniſh'd in a time of 
Drought. Whilſt we are ina proſperous Con- 
dition, they will be forward to apply them- 
ſelves to us, with great Profeſſions of Kind- 
neſs and Zeal; but if our Condition prove 
any way declining, they preſently fall off and 
become Strangers, forgetting and renouncing 

all Obligations of Friendſhip and Gratitude, 
rather than run the leaſt hazard or trouble to 

do us a Kindneſs. That Man hath had but 
little Experience in the World, to whom this 


is not yery evident. But now the M ercy and 


Pl.kxvii.g.Goodneſs of God zs over all his Works, and 


more eſpecially extended to ſuch as are in a 


9.14 ſtate of Miſery, the Fatherlefs and Widows, 


, xiv. 96 


the Priſoners, the Poor, and the Stranger. 
Fal x. %. He is @ helper of the friendleſs. That which 
amongſt Men is uſually the c icf occaſion to 
take off their Affection and Kindneſs ; name- 
Iy, Miſery and Affliction, is a principal Argu- 
ment to entitle us to the Favour of God, 
and therefore is frequently made uſe of by 
good Men in H. Scripture to that purpoſe. 
Pfal, xxij. 0 go not far from me, for trouble ir nighat 
„Hand, and there is none to help me; Tam? in 
miſery, O hear me 1 


3. He is of infinite Power, for our re- 


lief and ſupply in _— Condition ; being 
__ | 


. 1 
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able to do whatſoever he pleaſeth both in Pl. a]. 


heaven and in earth, and in the ſea, and in 
all deep places. He is the firſt cauſe of every 
thing, both as to its Being and Operation. 
We depend wholly upon his Power, not on- 
ly for the Iſſues and Events of things, but 
likewiſe for the Means. And therefore tis 


in Scripture made an Argument Why we 
ſhould not truſt in Riches, or in any Worldly 
thing, becauſe power belongs to God. And Plxi 40, 


tis elſewhere urged for a Reaſon why we 


| ſhould rruſt in the Lord for ever, becauſe in lfa.xxvj. 


the Lord Jehovah is everlaſting Sirength.* 


And upon this conſideration Abraham is ſaid Rom. iv. 


to have hoped againſt hope, being fully per-"$:21. 


ſuaded that what God had promis 4 me WAS 
able to perform. 


4. He is everlaſting, 'whercas all other 
Helps and Comforts which we can propoſe 


to ourſelves are tranſient and fading. As Zech. i. 4. 
For our fathers, where are they? And dothe 


Prophets, or Princes, liue for ever ? Their 
Days upon Earth are a Shadow that fleeteth 
away, their breath goeth forth, and they re- 
turn to the earth, and then all their thoughts 
periſh: Whereas he is from Everlaſting to 
Everlaſting, God bleſſed for ever ; and his 
Nighteouſneſs extendeth to Childrens Chil- 


- dren, even to all Generations. We ſee by 


daily Experience, Perſons of - great Hopes 

and Expectations, when their Patrons die + 

upon whom they _ their dependance, to 
5 — 
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what a forlorn and helpleſs Condition they 
Kaare reduced: But now this can never befal 
15 xvij j. the Man who truſteth in the Lord, and 
whoſe hope the Lord is. And tis one of 
the aig Privileges of Religion, thar it 
doth furniſh a Man with ſuch a ſure Refuge 
and Support againſt all kind of Exigencies, 
whereby he may bear up his Spirit under 
thoſe Dithculcics wherewith others are ovYer- 
whelmed. 
_ *Tis true indeed, it cannot be denied, but 
that God doth expect, and the Nature of 
Things doth require, that Men ſhould be 
ſuitably affected with Joy or Sorrow, accord- 
ing as their Conditions are; but yet with this 
difference, that thoſe who believe the Pro- 
vidence of God, ſhould not be ſo deeply af- 
fected with theſe things as other Men, they 
ſhould Weep, as not weeping, and rejoice, as 
not rejoicing. They ſhould not upon any 
Occaſion fear or ſorrow as men without hope, 
but ſhould demean themſelves as Perſons that 
have an higher Principle to be acted by, and 
to live upon, than any of theſe ſenſible 
Things. 

I cannot omit to ſuggeſt one Oban 
concerning this Duty of Aſfiance, which I 
have now been inſiſting upon; That tho 
this particular Virtue, and others of the 
like Affinity, be evidently moral Duties, 
our Obligation to them being clearly de- 
ducible from the Light of Nature and the 
Prin- 
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Principles of Reaſon, and conſequently muſt 
be owned by the Heathen Philoſophers ; yet 
they do in their Writings ſpeak but ſparingly 
concerning thoſe kind of Virtues which are 
of a more ſpiritual Nature, and tend- moſt 
to the Elevating and Refining of the Mind. 
And on the other ſide, the Scripture doth 

oft of all inſiſt upon the Excellency and 

ceſſity of theſe kind of Graces. Which 
is one of the main Differences betwixt the 
Scripture and other moral Writings. And 
| for this Reaſon it is, that in ſpeaking of theſe 
Graces and Virtues, I do more frequently | 

allude to Seripture Erpreſſions. 


on. aw. 
07 the Love of God. 


| 

J <Econdly. As Ir chats Perfettions be- 

= = longing to the Divine Will; namely, 
his Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Truth, and 
Faithfulneſs : - The due apprehenſion of theſe. 
| ſhould excite in us the Virtue of Love, with 
all the genuine Fruits of it. By Love, I 
mean an eſteeming of him, and a ſeeking | 
after him, as our only Happineſs, _ N 

So that there are two Ingredients of this . 
Virtue of Love, Eſtimation and Choice. 1 
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Valuation of thoſe Excellencies which are in 
the Divine Nature, whereby we look upon 
God as the Supreme Being in genere boni: 
From whom all created Goodnels is derived; 
and by conformity to whom it is to be mea- 


> Account a Thing dear or precious. And in 
thisSenſe doth our Saviour oppoſe De ſpiſing 

Mat. v. ac. to Loving; Either he muſt hate the one; 
and love the other ; or he muſt hold 70 the 
one, and deſpiſe the other. 


ture may be conſidered, either i 
or relatively. 


ſelves may have by them. And in this Senſe 
they can only produce i in us an eſteem of 


ö in our Will or Affections. The Devil doth 


Divine Nature, that God is in himſelf moſt 
wile, moſt juſt, and powerful : And he 


ſerving Eſteem and Veneration; and yet he 
doth not love God for theſe Perfections, be- 
cauſe he himſelf is evil, and is not like to. re- 

celve any Benefit by chem. 
2. Relatively, with reference, to, that 


| ringe which may atriye to us from the 
Divine 


. An Eftimation of the Judgment; a due 


ſured. And this Notion is the proper im 
portance of the word Charity, whereby we | 


Now theſe Perfections of the Divine Ng - 


1. Abſolutely, as they are in themſelves, 
abſtracting from any Benefit that we our 


our Judgments, without any deſire or zeal 


underſtand theſe abſolute Perfections of the 


knows withal that theſe things are good, de- 
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of their infinite need of him, and their miſery 


without him; and that their utmoſt Felicity 
_ doth conſiſt in the Enjoyment of him: This is 
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Divine Goodneſs. When Men are convinced 


that which properly provokes Affection and 


Deſire, namely, his relative Goodneſs as to us. 


There is ſcarce any one under ſuch tranſports 
of Love, as to believe the Perſon whom he 
loves, to be in all Reſpects the moſt virtuous, 


wiſe, beautiful, wealthy that is in the World. 
He may know many others, that do in ſome, 


if not in all theſe Reſpects, exceed: And yer 


he hath not an equal love for them, becauſe 
he hath not the ſame hopes of attaining an 
Intereſt in them, and being made happy by 


them. So that this Virtue doth properly con- 


ſiſt in ſuch a kind of eſteem, as is wirhal ac⸗- 


companied with a hope and belief of promo- 
ting our own Happineſs by them. And this is 


properly the true ground and original of our 
love to God. From whence will follow, 


2. Our Choice of him, as being the only 


proper Object of our Happineſs, preferring 
him before any thing elſe that may come in 
competition with them. Not only (as the 
Scripture expreſſeth it) loving him above fa. Mat. x. ij. 


ther and mother, but hating father and mo- * xiv. 


ing all other things but "es and dung, in 
compariſon of him. 
Now it cannot otherwiſe be, bur that a 


due apprehenſion of the Divine Excellencies 


ther, yea and life it ſelf for his ſake : Count. 5 Philem, Ro 
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in 8 eſpecially of his particular Good- 
neſs to us, muſt excite in the Soul ſuitable 


Affections towards him. And hence it is, that 
the Miſapprehenſion of the Divine Nature, 


as to this Attribute, doth naturally produce 
in Men that kind of Superſtition ſtiled Sao 


Jaan, Which imports a frightful and over. 
timerous notion of the Deity, repreſenting 
God as auſtere and rigorous, eaſily provoked 
by every little circumſtantial Miſtake, and as 


eaſily appeaſed again by any flattering and 
flight Formalities. Not but that there is 


ſufficient Evidence from the Principles of Na- 
tural Reaſon, to evince the contrary: But 
the true ground of their Miſtakes in this 
matter, is from their own vicious and cor- 
rupt Affections. Tis moſt natural for ſelf- 
iſh and narrow Men, to make themſelves the 

| 5 things. And hence it is, that according as a 
Man's own dons - are, ſo will he be 

pal. 21. apt to think of God; Thou thoughteſt that 


T was altogether ſuch a one as thy Self Thoſe 
that are of ill Natures and of little Minds, 


whoſe Thoughts are fixed upon ſmall and 
low Matters, laying greater weight upon Cir- 


cumſtances, Salutes, "Addreſſes, than upon the 


real worth of Perſons and ſubſtantial Duties, 
being themſelves apt to be provoked unto 
wrath and fierceneſs, upon the omiſſion of 
theſe leſſer Circumſtances, and to be pacified 


Rule and Meaſure of Perfection in other | 


again _n any flattering and formal Services; 
ſuch 
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ſelves obliged to deal juſt fo towards God; as 


C 1 7 9 : 
ſuch Men muſt conſequently think them- 


they expect that others ſhould deal with 
them. And according to the different Na-.· 


tures and Tempers of thoſe Men who mi- 


ſtake this Notion of the Divine Goodneſs, ſo 


are the Effects and Conſequences of this Mi- 


ſtake various (as a learned Man hath well Mr. Smith 7 Y 
obſerved :) When it meets with faut and of Super- 


fturdy Natures, who are under a 'Confſciouf- — 


neſs 51 Guilt, it works them to Atheiſm, 
hardens them to an Oppoſition of him, to an 
endeavour of undermining and deſtroying the 
Notion of that Deity, by whom they are 


not like to be ſafe or happy. If with more 


ſoft and timerous Natures, Men of baſe and 
laviſh Minds, it puts ſuch Men on to flatter 
and collogue with him, and to propitiate his 


Favour by their Zeal in leſſer Matters. And 


though in this kind of Temper and Carriage 
there may be a ſhew of Religion, yet the ter. 


minating of it in ſuch things is moſſt deſtru- 


ctive to the nature of it, rendring all conyerſe 


with the Deity irkſome and grievous, beget- 
ting a kind of forced and præternatural Zeal, 
inſtead of that in ward Love and Delight, and 


thoſe other genuine kindly Advantages which 


ſhould ariſetothe Soul froni a an internal frame i 


of Religion. 


And that the perfections of this Divine Na- 19 


ture, and particularly his Goodneſs, ſnould 


excite our Love of him, may be made evi- 


N 2 . dent 
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dent by all kind of Proofs; there being no 
kind of Motive to Affection, whether imagi. 
nary or real, but tis infinitely more in God 
than in any thing elſe beſides. I ſhall men- 
tion only theſe three Things. | 

1. His abſolute Goodneſs and Excellency. 7 
2. His relative Goodneſs and Kindneſs to 
us. . 

3. The Neceſſity we are under of being ut- 
terly loſt and undone, without an intereſt in 
his Favour. 

1. His abſolute perfections are infinite, 
being the Original of all that Good which 
we behold in other Things. Whatever At- 
tractives we find diffuſed amongſt other Crea- 
tures, by which they are rendred amiable, 


they are all derived from him, and they are 
all, in compariſon to him, but as little drops 


to the Ocean. There is much of lovelineſs 
in the Fabrick of this beautiful World, the 


glorious Sun, the Moon and the Stars which 


he hath ordained; which is abundantly e- 
nough to render the Notion and the Name 
of him excellent in all the Earth. We may 
perhaps know ſome particular Perſons ſo ve- 
ry Eminent for all kind of Accompliſhments, 
Virtue, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, &c. as 


to contract an Eſteem and Veneration from 


all that know them. But now the higheſt 
Perfections that are in Men, beſides that they 
are derived from him, are ſo infinitely dit- 


mT to his, that * may be ſaid 


not 


„ * 
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not to be in any of the Creatures. There is 
ſome kind of communicated Goodneſs, and 


Wiſdom, and Power, and Immortality in 


Mien; and yet theſe Perfections are in Scri- 
pture appropriated to the Divine Nature in 
ſuch a manner, as if no Creature did par- 
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take of them. There is none good, or wiſe, Mat. xix. 7 
but he. He is the only Potentate, uo only Fm i. 
hath immortality. No Man can take a ſe- ch. vj. 15, 

rious view of the Works he hath wrought, **. 


whether they concern Creation or Providence, 
but he muſt needs acknowledge, concerning 
the Author of them, that he is altogether 


lovely; and ſay with the Prophet, Hou * Zech. ix, 


5 is his Goodneſs ? and how great is his 
ty? The comelineſs of them is upon all ac- 
counts ſo eminent and conſpicuous, as can- 


not but be owned by every one who con- 


ſiders them. For any Man to ask, what 
Beauty is, this is, -ypAu epwry 4g, as Ariſtotle 
| ſpeaks, the queſtion of a Blind Man. Every 


Man who hath Eyes, may judge of it ar firſt 


view: Not to diſcern it, is a fure Argu- 
ment of Blindneſs and Darknefs. And that 
the Divine Nature is not more amiable to us, 
ſhews the great Imperfection of our preſent 


Condition. It ſhall be the perpetual Em- 


ployment of our future Bebe It Heaven, to 


O0UN- 17 · 


celebrate theſe Excellencies of the Divine 


Nature. The Bleſſed Angels, and the Spi- 


rits of juſt Men made perfect, do receive a 


chief Part of their Felicity, by contempla- 


N 3 ting 


ng 
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ting theſ Divine. Perfections 1 in the beatifical 
Viſion. | 
2. His relative Goodneſs and Kindneſs to 
us; teſtified in ſo many particulars, that 
when we would reckon them 1; ; they are 
more in number than the ſand. He is the 
Author of our beings, and our well beings. . 
Pfal. c. 3. It is he that made us, and not we our ſelves. = 
He ſpreads our tables, and fills our cups: 
Plat, xxiij, In him we live, and move, and have our be- 
inge. He doth daily follow us, compaſs us 
about, load us with 7 benefits. He gives 
us all that we enjoy, and he is willing upon 


& AA a rt an RVÞ Dt 
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our Repentance to forgive us all that we 
_ offend, And to do hom much is given, or for- 
given, they ſhould love much. To love them 
that love us, is a Duty but of a low attain- 
ment, the Publicans and Sinners do the ſame; ; 
nay, the very Beaſts will do it, The Ox knows 
his Owner, and the Aſs his Maſter's Crib. 
That Perſon muſt be void of the Reaſon of 
a Man, who will not admire and love God for 
his Excellencies; ; but he that doth not love 
him for his Kindneſs, muſt be more ſtupid and 
ſenſleſs chan the brute Creatures. | 
3. We are utterly undone without an In- 
tereſt in his Favour. So that if the appre- 8 
henſion of his abſolute Goodneſs cannot work 
upon our Reaſon, nor the Senſe of his rela- 1 
| Five Goodneſs or Kindneſs upon our inge- 
nuity and gratitude ; yet the Conſideration 
of our undone eſtate without him, ought to 
* | PH prevail 
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prevail with all ſuch, as have not forfeited _ 
the firſt and moſt univerſal Principle of Self. 
preſervation. The not having him for our 
Friend, and much more the having him 
fot our Enemy, puts a Man into an abſo- 
lute incapacity of all kind of Happineſs. Tis 
a Queſtion propoſed by St. Auſtin, why we 
are ſo often in Scripture enjoined to love 
God and our Neighbours, but have no- where 
any Precept commanding us to loye our 
ſelves? To which he gave this Anſwer, 
Fingi non poteſi major dilettio ſui, quam di. 
lectio Dei; © The higheſt and trueſt Self- 
<< love, is to love that which can alone make 
“ us happy.” Men do not need any Motive 
or Argument to perſuade them to love them- 
ſelves. *Tis a natural Principle, rather than 
a moral Duty; they muſt do ſo, nor can 
they do otherwiſe. Only this is that where- 
in they ſtand in greateſt need of direction, 
how to ſet this natural Principle on work up- 
on its due Object. Felicity muſt be every 
Man's chief End, there is no need of perſu- 
ding any one to chat; all the difficulty is to 
convince Men, wherein this Happineſs doth 
conſiſt, And there is no rational conſidering 
Man, but muſt needs grant it to be in the fru- 
ition of the firſt and ſupreme Good ; ſo that 
to love God as our Happineſs, is to love our 
ſelves, beyond which there is nothing to be 
faid or fancied by Way of Motive or Perſua- 
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"Tis a Duty this, upon all accounts, ſo 
plain and reaſonable, that no Man whatſoever 
can pretend to any kind of doubt or diſpute 
about it. And therefore I ſhall add no more 


by way of proof or confirmation of the Ne- 


ceſſity of it. 


Iſhall only offer two Conſiderations, which 


ſhould engage Men's utmoſt diligence and 
caution in this Matter. 
i. Tis a buſineſs of greateſt conſequence, 
to know whether we truly love God. 
2. Tis a matter wherein we are very liable 
to 25 


1. Tis a buſineſs of unſpeakable concern 


ment, to underſtand whether we love God, 


or not: It being the ſame thing as to en- 
quire, whether there be any thing in us of 


true Religion or not. Tis not a Queſtion | 
abour the Fruits Or the Branches, but about 
the Root ; not about the Degrees, but about 


the very Eſſence of Grace and Holineſs. There 
being no Medium berwixt loving God and ha- 


ting of him. He that is not with me, is againſt 


me, (ich our Saviour) Li. x). 23. 


rer where, Men 
are liable to miſtake. There is naturally in 


all Nations of men, <ho dell on the face of 


the earth, a kind of confuſed Inclination to- 


. wards God, whereby they ſeek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find 
him, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks. And Men are 
apt to miſtake this natural Propenſion for the 

grace 


M M N K an. 
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grace of Love; whereas this is rather an In- 
clination, than a firm Choice and Reſolution; 


rather a natural Diſpoſition, than an acquired 


or infuſed Habit. None could have more 


confident Perſuaſions of their love to God, 


and their Zeal for him, than the Fews had; 


and yet our Saviour tells them, But I 5 vob. v. aa. 
you, that you have not the love of God in you. 


?Tis not an outward Profeſſion, though ac- 
companied with Zeal, that is a ſufficient Ar- 
gument of our Love. Though there are ma- 
ny in the World, who both live and die'un- 


der this deluſion, Matt. vij. 22. Many will 
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ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, haue 


Ae not propheſied in thy name, and in thy 


name have caſt out Devils, and in thy name 
done many wynderful works ? Aud then 
will T profeſs unto them, I never knew Hon, 
depart from me you that work Iniguitx. 


Fis not the being gifted and called for theſe 


extraordinary works of propheſying and Mi- 
racles ; tis not an ability to undergo the 


Flames of Martyrdom, and the giving ourBo- 


dies to be burned: Neither Gifts or Privi- 


leges, nor ſome particular Acts of Duty, tho? 


of the moſt noble kind and greateſt difficulty, 


can be a ſufficient Evidence of this Love. So ; 


that *tis a matter wherein Men are very lia- 
ble to miſtake, and where a Miſtake will prove” 
of infinite conſequence. And therefore will 


it concern us, to be very conſiderate and cau- 


tous in our enquiry abour 1 it. 


There 


186 5 of the Principles, &c. - an | 0 


There is one Kind of affection ſeated in the 


rational part of the Soul, the Juderſtanding ft 
and Will; and another in the ſenſitive, the | ( 
Fancy and Appetite - The one conſiſting in =” 
a full conviction, deliberate choice, and firm n 
reſolution ; the other conſiſting more in ſome ot 
ſudden impetus and tranſport of deſire after tl 

a Thing. The firſt of theſe may be ſtiledthe I 
Virtus, the other the Paſſion of Love. Now K 
though a Man ſhould, in ſome Fits of Devo- u 
tion, love God with as great a degree of fer- ay 
vor, as to paſſionate ſenſitive Love, as ſome at 
Martyrs have done; yet were it poſſible for W 
him in his judgment, to eſteem any thing "2 
elſe but equally, or never ſo little more than Ww 
| God; ſuch a kind of Affection, though it n. 
were ſufficient to make the other a Martyr, m 
yet could not preſerve him from being an V 
Apoſtare, and renouncer or blaſphemer of 90 
Mr, Pinle. Religion (as a learned Author hath proved tl 
more at large ;) nay, I add farther, from the I 
fame Author, though a Man ſhould love n 
God with an equal degree of Affection, yet tc 
becauſe the Objects are ſo infinitely diſpro- ge 
portionable, and 'tis the Nature of moral te 
Duties to be meaſured from thoſe Motives by ir 
which we are to be induced to them ; there- ci 
fore of ſuch an one it may be affirmed, that ſe 
he doth not love God. He that makes him ti 
but equal to any worldly thing, may be ſaid tc 
infinitely do deſpiſe and underyalue him. 8 
For | 


— 
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For the farther Explication of this, I ſhall 
ſuggeſt to you a Diſtinction, not commonly 
(if at all) taken notice of by others, betwixt 


natural Principles and moral Duties. The 


miſunderſtanding of which, is the occaſion 
of many Difficulties and Confuſions han 
this and ſome other Points. 


I. By Natural Principles, TI mean Pw 


kind of Impreſſions as are originally ſtampꝰ'd 
upon the Nature of Things, whereby they 
are fitted for thoſe Services to which they 
are deſigned in their Creation; the acts of 
which are neceſſary, and under no kind of 
| liberty of being ſuſpended: All things muſt 
work according to their natural Principles, 


nor can they do other viſe; as heavy Bodies 


muſt tend downwards. The beauty of the 
World, and the wiſdom of the Creation, is 
generally acknowledged to conſiſt in this, 
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that God was pleaſed to endue the Kinds of ; 


Things, with ſuch Nature and Principles, as 


might accommodate them for thoſe Works. 


to which: they were appointed. And he 


governs all things by ſuch Laws, as are ſuited 
to thoſe ſeyeral Natures which he had at firſt 
inplanted in them. The moſt univerſal Priu- 
ciple belonging to all kind of Things, is 


ſelf· preſeryation, which in Man (being a ra- 


tional Agent) is ſomewhat farther advanced 


to ſtrong Propenſions and Deſires of the 
Soul after a ſtate of Happineſs, which hath 


the PLedaminaney over all ocher Inclinati- 
" —_ 
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ons, as being the ſupreme and ultimate End, 
to which all their Deſigns and Actions muſt 


be ſubſervient by a natural Neceſſity. 


2. Whereas, on the other hand, thoſe Rules 
or Means which are moſt proper for the at- 


taining of this End, about which we have a 


liberty of acting, to which Men are to be in- 
duced in a moral Way, by ſuch kind of Mo- 


tives or Arguments as are in themſelves ſuf- 
ficient to convince the Reaſon : Theſe I call 


moral Duties; Duties, as deriving their ob- 


ligation from their conducibility to the pro. 
moting of our chief End: and moral, as de. 
pending upon moral Motives. So that Self. 
love, and the propoſi ng of Happineſs as our 
chief End, though it be the Foundation of 


Duty, that Cas or ſubſtratum upon which 
the Law is founded, yet 'tis not properly a 
moral Duty, about which Men have a li- 


berty of acting. They muſt do ſo, nor can 
they do otherwiſe. The moſt vile and profli- 
gate Wretches that are, who are moſt oppo- 


ſite to that which is their true Happineſs, 


they are not againſt Happineſs it ſelf, but they 


miſtake about it, and erroneouſly ſubſtitute 


ſomething elſe in the room of it. So that 
if Men were upon all Accounts firmly con- 
vinced, that God was their chief Happineſs, 


: they would almoſt as neceſſarily love him, 


as hungry Men do eat, and thirſty Men do 
drink. I have enlarged ſome what the more 
_ this — the better to manifeſt | 

20 | . 
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the true Cauſe or Ground of this Love, to 
conſiſt in this Perſuaſion, that our chief 
Happineſs is in the Favour of Gody's and the 


Enjoyment of him. 


e 
07 Reverence, and the Fear of God. 


Hirdly, As for thoſe kind of Affections, 2 
which ſhould be wrought in us, more 


eſpecially from the apprehenſion of the Di- 


vine Power; theſe are Reverence, Fear, Hu- 
mility, a ſubmiſſive and filial awe, which 
is ſo ſuitable to the notion of Omnipotence, 


and ſo neceſſary a conſequence from it, as 
not to be ſeparated. np 


By this Reverence, I mean ſuch an hum- 
ble, awful, and ingenuous regard towards 
the Divine Nature, proceeding from a due 
Eſteem and Love of him, whereby we are 
rendred unwilling to do any thing which 


may argue contempt of him, or which may 


provoke and offend him. Tis a Duty which 
we owe to ſuch as are in a ſuperior relation, 
and is in the Fifth Commandment enjoined 
under the Name of Honour ; which in the 


Notion of it doth imply a mixture of Love 


and Fear, and in the Object of it doth ſup- 


3 poſe Goodneſs and Power. That Power 


1 . Which 
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Now though every one of the Divine Per- 5 
fections may juſtly challenge this Affection 
as due to it, particularly his infinite Wiſdom — 


and 


1 Which is hurtful to Men, and devoid of 
g | goodneſs, may raiſe in their Minds a Dread b 
. and Terror, but not a Reverence and an Ho- bs 
4 nour. And therefore all ſuch Doctrines as 4 
mo aſcribe unto God what is harſh and rigorous, 
5 and unworthy of his infinite goodneſs, in- 7 
1 ſtead of this fillat, do beget a ſervzle fear FA 
= in Men. This is the'meaning of that Cita- 7 
'} tion in St. Auſtin, where he mentions it as 
| | - L, arro's judgment, Deum 4 7 boy VErer 75 8 
1 A ſuperſtitioſo timeri. The Paſſion of Fear n 
l and Dread belongs to ſuperſtitious Perſons, 15 
4 but the Virtue of reverence to thoſe that are 7 
* Benefic. 1. religious. And that of Seneca, Deos Nemo 40 
x 4. cap. 19 
"a Epik. 123 ' ſanus timer, furor enim eſt metuere ſalutaria, ce 
1 nec qurſquam amat quos timet. No Man in = 
i his fight Mind will fear God in this Senſe; 
if tis no leſs than Madneſs to have frightful Ap- 5 
8 prehenſions of that which is moſt benign and | 
bl | beneficial; nor can true Love conſiſt with this K 
1 kind of Fear. | 
19 But as for this Reverence or filial Fear, it f 
1 is ſo eſſential to a ſtate of Religion, that not l 
Fi only the Scripture, but the Heathen Mora- | 7 
vp lifts likewiſe do deſcribe Religion ir ſelf by i 7 
4 this very Name of fearing God, And Men : 
8 who are pious and — are by the Gen ws 
4 tiles ſtiled wats and pes aero Men of 0 
i" Reverence and Fear. 4 
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and Goodneſs, yet doth it more particularly 


belong to his Power. I ſhall ſpeak br of 


each of theſe. * 

1. For his infinite Knowledge and Wi TE 
dom, which are things that have been always 
counted venerable. He knows all our In- 


firmities and moſt ſecret Faults, and there- 
fore ought to be feared upon that account. 


'Tis a notable Saying in Cicero to this pur- 
pole; Quis non timeat omnia providentem 


& cogitantem, & animadvuertentem, & om-' 


nia ad ſe pertinere putantem, curioſum G 
plenum negotii Deum. Who would not 
« fear that God who ſees and takes notice of 


c all Things, ſo curious and full of buſineſs, 


as to have a particular concern for every 
« action and perſon in the World?” And in 
another place he makes this Notion of the 
Deity, and the Fear conſequent thereupon, 


to be the chief baſes of Government, the firſt 
Foundation of that civil policy whereby Men 


are gathered rogerher and preſerved in re 


lar Societies. Cit ber ſnaſum ctuibas, Deos, De Legit. 
qualis quiſque ſit, quid in ſe admittat, Lib. a. 


qua mente, qud pietate religiones colat, in- 
tueri; piorumque & impiorum habere rat io- 


nem. © This is one of the firſt Principles, 
„ which Men who would aſſociate under. 


“Government ought to be convinced of, that 
© God takes particular notice, what kind of 
< Perſon every one is, with what Mind and 
« Devotion he applics himſelf to the Duties 

«<a 
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Hol. its fearing the Lord and his goodneſs ; which 
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ce of Religion, and will deal with Men ac 
* cording as they are pious or impious.” From 
whence will follow, ſuch a Fear of offend- 
ing him by any diſhoneſt action, as muſt 


make Men Capable of living under Govern- 
ment. 


2. His Goodneſs, Holineſs, Kindneſs, and 
Mercy, do afford another Reaſon why he 


ought to be feared ; though theſe are the 


molt immediate Objects of our Love and 
Joy, yet will they likewiſe afford ground 


for our Reverence. We read in one Text, of 


is, when Men have ſuch a Senſe of his Good- 
neſs, as thereby to be affected with an holy 
awe and fear of offending him. And elſe- 
where, tis ſaid, There is forgiveneſs with 
* him, that he ought tobe feared. Themean- 


ing of which place may be this, We ſtand 


in continual need of Pardon and Remiſſion, 


being utterly undone without it; and God 


only doth give this, and therefore upon this 


account we ought. to reverence and fear 


him. 


3. This "WE FROG more eſpecially refer 


to that Attribute of his Power, together with 


the Effects of it, in the Fadements which 


he executes in the World. Now nothing is 
more natural to Men, than to fear ſuch as 
have power over them, and are able to help 
or to hurt them. The Civil Magiſtrate is 


to be feared and re verenced upon chis account, 


becauſ 2 
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becauſe he bears the ſword, and is arevenger Rom. 13. 


Much more the Supreme Governour of the 


World. Men can but kill the body, and af. 


ter that muſt die themſelves; but God lives 
for ever, and can puniſh for ever; he can 


caſt both body and foul into hell: And there-Mar. « 2" 
fore we have very great reaſon to fear him. 8. 


'Tis mention'd in Scripture; as one of thoſe. 


Attributes and Titles whereby the Divine N 
Nature is deſcrib'd, The fear of Tfpael, He pfl. 76. 
that ought to be feared. And that by thoſe 
who need not to fear others, the Princes 
and Potentates of the World. Thoſe very 


Perſons, whom others are moſt afraid of, 
ought themſelves to ſtand in fear of him; 


for he cuts off the ſpirits of Princes, _— 12, 
is terrible to the Kings of the earth, as it 

follows in that Place. | 
The great Prejudice which ignorant Men | 


have againſt this Affection of Fear, is, that 


it is a Check and Reſtraint to a Man in his 
Liberty, and conſequently-brings Diſquiet to 

his Mind; which is ſo far from Truth, that 
on the contrary it may be manifuſtetꝭ that 
one of the greateſt Privileges belonging to 

à State of Religion, doth ariſe from this true 
Fear of God, as being that which muſt ſet us 


at liberty from all other tormentful Fears. 
That which hath the greateſt Influence up- 


on the Troubles and Diſcontents of Men in 
= World, whereby their Conditions are 
rendred uncomfortable, is their inordinate 

WW : Feu. |; 
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Fear, thoſe miſgiving Thoughts and Surmi- 
ſes, whereby they are apt to multiply their 
own Dangers, and create needleſs Troubles 
to themſelves. And whatever a Man's out- 
ward Condition may be, as to the ſecurity 
and flouriſhing of it, yet while ſuch Fears 

Pl.25.13.arc in his Mind, His ſoul doth not dwell at 
eaſe, as the Phraſe is; whereas, he that fears 
the Lord, his ſoul ſhall dwell at eaſe, i. e. 
ſuch an one need not be afraid of any thing. 

elſe. Diſcat timere, qui non vult timere; 
diſcat ad tempus eſſe ſolicitus, qui vult eſſe 
ſemper ſecurus, ſaith St. Auſtin; © He that 
* would not fear other things, let him learn 
© to fear God; let him be cautious and ſo- 
&« licitous for a Time, that would be ever- 
{© laſtingly ſecure.” And in another Piace, 
Homo time Deum, & minantem mundum 
ridebis; O Man! learn to fear God, an 
© thou wilt deſpiſe the Threatnings of the 
„World. And again, Exhorreſce quod mina- 
tur ys ama quod promittit Omni- 
potens, & vileſcet mundus ſive promitiens 
ſive terrens; =_ that hath a true Fear of 
< what-the Omnipotent God doth threaten, 
and a Love to what he promiſes, to ſuch a 
0 one the World, whether ſmiling or frown- 
ing, will ſeem contemptible.” The Hea- 
ven, and Earth, and Men, are all but his 
Inſtruments, and cannot do any thing other- 
wiſe than as they are permitted or ated by 
him. Though they ſhould ſeem to be an- 
5 E 
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nounced againſt the want of 
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ery with us, yet he can reſtrain their Wrath, 
and, when he pleaſeth, can reconcile them to 
us. But if he himſelf be offended, none of 
_ theſe things will be able to afford us any 


Comfort or Relief. Tis above all other 
things the moſt fearful fo fall into the hands 


of the living God. That's a notable Speech 
to this purpoſe, which I find cited out of 
 Plutarch; They that look upon God as 


« the chief Rewarder of Good and Evil, and 


c fear him accordingly, are thereby freed 
e from other perplexing Fears.“ Such Per- 
ſons, minus animo conturbantur, quam qui 

indulgent vitiis audentque ſcelera, have 

cc more inward Peace than others who in- 
© dulge themſelves in their Vices, and dare 

_ « commit any Wickedneſs. 

And as on the one ſide, the more Men 

have of this Fear towards God, the leſs they 

have of other Fears: So the leſs they have 


of this, the more ſubject are they to other 
Fears. Amongſt the i de- 


the Scripture particularly mentions a fear- 


ful Mind; I thou wilt not fear that glori- Deut. a2. 
ous and fearful name, the Lord thy God, 58. 


the Lord will make thy plagues wonder- 


ful, &c. And this is reckoned as one of 
them, The Lord ſhall give thee a trembling ver. 65. 

| heart. And if we contult Experience, there 
are none more. obnoxious in this kind, than 

prophane atheiſtical Perſons, who by their 
SE | © 2 „ 
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| bi vile Doctrines and Practices endeavour to 


i harden themſelves and others againſt this fear 

i of God. None ſo cowardly and timorous 

iy as theſe, none ſo eaſily frightned with the 

1 leaſt Appearance of Danger. The 8. 20 1 
q 


of old obſerved it of them: 


H:. — qui trepidant, & ad o omnia fulgura 

Pallent. S 

None are ſo fearful, as thoſe that pretend 

not to fear God at all. And 'tis but juſtice, 

that thoſe who will not reverence him as 

Sons, ſhould be overwhelmed with Dread 

and Aſtoniſhment towards him as S/aves. 

And this Conſideration ought to be no ſmall 

Inducement to Men, to labour after this 

judg. . 2. Diſpoſition. As Abimelech ſaid to the Men 

of Sichem, Fudge, I pray you, whether it 

be better for you, that threeſtore and ten 

perſons reign over you, or that one reign 

over you. So in this caſe, conſider whether 

it be better for you, to be diſtracted by the 

great Variety of worldly Cares and Fears, 

which, as ſo many Tyrants, will domineer 

over you, and keep you in perpetual Slavery, 

_ or to ſubmit yourſelves to this one Fear, 

= the Fear of God, which i is perfect Peace and 
— very. 

1 IT o all which may be added, That it is 

77 by this Fear that we are to give unto God 

15 . the oy of his Power and Juſtice. Tis 

F Tn | 1 8 this 
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down before him. Upon which Account 


this Expreſſion of fearing God is frequently 
uſed in Scripture for the whole Buſineſs of 
Worſhip and Religion; becauſe where this 


Fear is well fixed in the Heart, all other Parts 


of Holineſs and 8 will naturally 


follow. 
It hath a more peculiar Influence to ſtir 


up in us Watchfulneſs and Caution, and 


like a wary Friend is apt to ſuggeſt to us the 


197 
this that muſt make us pliable to his Will, | 
and effeQtually remove all ſuch Obſtacles as 
may hinder us from ſubmitting to him; ſub- 
due our Reluctancies, and make us bow 


ſafeſt Counſel and Advice: Tis the vigilant 
Keeper of all Virtues, that which mult for- 


tify us in our e and reſtore us : 


in our Lapſes. 


He that will but ſeriouſly ponder upon 


what the mere Light of Nature dictates, con- 
cerning the Omnipotence of him, who is the 


great Creator and Governour of the World, 
his infinite Holineſs and Juſtice, and that 


wiſe Providence, which extends to every par- 
' ticular Perſon and Action, whereby he takes 


notice of them, and will be ſure to reward 


or puniſh them, according as they are good 


or evil; ſuch an one muſt needs have his 


Heart affected with a great Awe and Dread 
towards the Divine Nature. | 


The very Heathens were wont upon this 


Account | to > paint their Jupiter with a Thun 
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derbolt in his Hand; to ſtrike an awe into 
Men, from daring to offend him who ſtands 

always ready arm'd with Vengeance againſt 
ſuch, as * him. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of Obedi ence: Aud firft i Adtive 
Obedience 70 the Laws of God. 


Aving diſpatched. the Duties we are 

more eſpecially obliged to, with re- 

gard to God's Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Power; 

Il I ſhall now treat concerning ſuch other Du- 

ties, as refer more particularly to his Domi- 
nion and Superiority over us, his Right to 
command and govern us, which are com- 

prehended under the general Name of Obe 
diente. 
The Habit of which may be deſcrib'd to 
conſiſt in ſuch a ſubmiſſive Frame of Spirit, 
whereby a Man doth always devote and re- 

ſign up himſelf unto the Diſpoſal of his Ma- 

| ker, being ready in every Condition to do or 

ſuffer that which he apprehends to be moſt 

reaſonable and acceptable, and whereby he 
may beſt expreſs his Love and Subjection. 

By which Deſcription it may appear, that 


14 : this Obedience i is of two RIOT Was 
% 14 | | | ink” 
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I. A@jve. Which conſiſts in a Readineſs 
of Mind to do what God ſhall enjoin. 

2. Paſſive. In an Acquieſcence of Mind i 
under what he ſhall inflict. Both which do 
neceſſarily flow from the Apprehenſion of 
God's Dominion over us, his Right to govern 

and diſpoſe of us as he pleaſeth. Obedience, 
in the true Notion of it, being nothing elſe 
but that Homage which we owe to ſuch as 
are in a ſuperior Relation, who have a Right 
to command us. Every Relation of Superi- 
ority and Dominion being a diſtin Engage- 
ment to Subjection; whether Oeconomical, 
as that betwixt Parent and Child; Political, 
| as betwixt, Magiſtrate and Subject; Moral, 
as betwixt Benefactor and Beneficiary; or 
laſtly, that which is Natural, which above 
all other things gives the higheſt Title to 
Dominion, as that betwixt the Maker and 
his Mork, the firſt Cauſe, and that which 
| he beſtows Being upon. And God by all 
5 theſe Titles, and many more, may juſtly 
cChallenge Dominion over us. 
„ Dncder this firſt kind of Obedicnce, filed | 
| Active, are comprehended theſe three Par- 
ticulars: 1. A Knowledge of, and an Acquain- 
72M tance with thoſe Laws which we are to ob- 
ſerve. 2. A Conſent to them, or an Appro- 
bation of them. 3. A Conformity to them. 
1. An Acquaintance with the Laws of 
God, whether diſcovered to us by euela- 
tion (che Principles of Nature oblig ing us to 
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_ obſerve and ſubmit to all things which we 
have reaſon to believe do proceed from God) 


or by natural Light, abſtracting from Scrip- 
ture and Revelation, as the Subſtance of that 
which we call the Moral Law is. Now tho 


ſuch Perſons only are under the Obligation 


of thoſe Laws which depend upon Revela- 
tion, to whom-a Revelation is made and ſuf- 
ficiently propoſed, becauſe Promulgation is 
eſſential to a Law; yet the Moral Law be- 
ing diſcoverable by natural Light to every 


Man, who will but excite the Principles of 


his own Reaſon, and apply them to their due 


Conſequences; therefore there muſt be an 
Obligation upon all Men; who have but the 


uſe of their Reaſon, to know theſe Moral 
Laws; and the Ignorance of them muſt be 
an inexcuſable Sin. Ignorantia juris can be 
no Plea in this Caſe, becauſe the Law is 
written in every Man's Heart by Nature, 
and the Ignorance of Mankind, as to any 
part of it, "hath been wilfully contracted. 


The Duties concerning natural Worſhip, 


our Adoration of the Deity by affiance, love, 


reverence, praying to him, expecting Mercies 
from him, returning to him our Thanks and 
Acknowledgments, being reverent and ſo- 


lema in all our Addreſſes towards him, our 


Thoughts and Speeches of him, and of the 


Things that refer to his Service, may be 
evidently inferred from thoſe natural Noti- 


ons, which we have concerning the Excel- 


lencics 
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dance upon him. 
The Duties which concern the promoting 


of our own and our Neighbours Welfare, that 
mutual Juſtice, Charity, Helpfulneſs, which 


we are to exerciſe towards one another; theſe 


Preſervation. We are all of us deſirous that 


201 
lencies of his Nature, and our Own Depen- | 


may each of them be deduced from that com- 
mon Principle of Self-love, whereby every 
one doth naturally ſeek his own Welfare and 


others ſhould be juſt to us, ready to help us, p 


and do good to us; and becauſe tis a Prin- 
ciple of the higheſt Equity and Reaſon, that 
we ſhould be willing to do to others as we 
deſire and think them obliged to deal with 


us, this muſt therefore oblige us to the ſame 


Acts of Charity and Helpfulnefs towards 
them. Now the drawing out of theſe Gene- 


ral Rules, and fitting them to particular Ca- 
| ſes; a ſtudious and inquiſitive Endeavour, to 
find out what our Maſter's Will is, in ſeveral 


Relations and Circumſtances; this I call the 


Puty of knowing the Commandments. And 
tis neceſſary, that they ſhould be thus diſ- 


tinctly known, before a Man can keep them. 
2. A Conſent to them, or Approbation of _ 


them, as being Holy, juſt, and good. Which Rom. 7. 
will neceſſarily follow from a true Notion of: 


the Ground and Reaſon of them, and muſt 
neceſſarily precede a genuine Obedience and 
Conformity to them. He that looks upon 


them as Fetters and Bonds, doth rather en- 
| dure 
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Rom. 7. 


16. 


Pi. 19. 7. 


119. 
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dure them out of Neceſlity, than obey them 
out of Choice and Love. I conſent to the 


Law that it is good, ſaith the Apoſtle; that 


is, I do in my judgment own the fitneſs and 


reaſonableneſs of the things therein enjoin'd, 
as being the moſt proper means to advance 
the Perfection of our Natures. The Law of 


the Lord is perfect (faith the Pſalmiſt ;) 


not only formaliter, in itſelf; but alſo Fe- 
cetive, as to us, it makes us to be ſo. And in 
another Place, Thy Law is the Truth, name- 
Iy, ſuch as it ought to be. There is a congru- 
ity betwixt our Well-beings, and the Nature | 
of the things enjoin d. And it is this Con- 


viction alone, that muſt beget in us a Love 
of it, and a Delight to practiſe it. He that 


harbours any Prejudice in his Mind againſt 
the Ways of God, as if they were unpro- 
fitable, or unequal, can never ſubmit to them 


willingly, but out of a Conſtraint; he may 


look upon them as his Task and Burden, but 


not as his Joy and Delight. Our external 


Submiſſion to the Law, can never be kindly 


and regular, till our Minds be caſt into the 


ſame Mould with it, and framed unto a ſuit- 


ableneſs and conformity to it. And ſuch a 
Temper doth, in the Judgment of Seneca, 


De vita render the Mind truly great and noble, Hic 
Beata, 15, eſt magnus animus qui ſe Deo tradidit. And 


in another Place, zn regno nati ſumus, Deo 
parere libertas eſt. Such a Man hath a 


"Ta <: truly great and generous Mind, who can 
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« reſign up himſelf to God's diſpoſal.” The 
greateſt Liberty is to ſubmit to the Laws of 
our Sovereign. His Service 15 perfect 
Freedom. 
ae Oblervincs of 1 and Confor- | 
mity to them in our Lives. This is the End 
both of the Commandments themſelves, and 
likewiſe of our Knowledge and Approbation 
of them, namely, the Practice of. Holineſs 
and Virtue in the Conduct of our Lives; 
whereby we are to be advanced unto that 
State of Happineſs, wherein the Perfection 
of our Natures, and our Reſemblance of the 
Deity doth conſiſt. 
And becauſe the beſt of Men do. frequent- 
ly fall ſhort of that Obedience, which is due 
to the Laws of God; therefore in caſe of 
Tranſgreſſion, natural Light doth direct Men 
to Repentance, which is an hearty Sorrow 
for our Neglects and Violations of the divine 


Law, accompanied with a firm and effectual 


Purpoſe and Reſolution of Amendment for 
the future. Which tho' it do ſuppoſe: the 


Commandments of God not. to have been 
duly obſerv'd, yet is it the only Remedy — - 


in ſuch Caſes. - 

Some have queſtioned, whether there = 
any Obligation upon us for this by the light 
of Nature; partly, becauſe the Stoicks deny. | 
it; and partly, becauſe Reaſon will tell a 
Man that it cannot afford any compenſation 
to Divine Juſtice. To which 1 ſhould That 


| 8 


it implies Paſhon, which their uu Man 
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That the Storcks indeed do deny this, becauſe 


muſt be without; yet they will admit a Man 
to be diſpleaſed with himſelf for any Error 
or Miſtake, which. is much the ſame thing 


with Sorrow, tho' under another Name. 
And tho' this be not enough to. ſatisfy infi- 


nite Juſtice, yet it is that which Reaſon 
doth oblige us to. We expect from thoſe 


Pho offend us, chat they ſhould profeſs their 
Sorrow and Shame, beg Pardon, and pro- 


miſe Amendment. 


And the Men of Nine- 
veh did upon a natural Principle betake 


_ themſelves to this Remedy, and with good 


Jon. 3. 9: N fell 


ſucceſs, tho they were doubtful of it, 0 
if God will turn and repent? 
This Conformity to the Law of God re- 
quires a twofold Condition, | 
r 
Repularit 8 24523 36 
Thee + Univerſaliey, Both as to hs Time, 


and the Duties themſelves; without any ſuch 


picking and chuſing amongſt them, as may 


bend the Laws, to make them ſuitable to 


our own Intereſts and Humours. 
2. Regularity; In the due proportioning 


of our Love, and Zeal, and Obſervance, ac- 


cording to that Difference which there is in 


the true Nature and Conſequence of the 
things themſelves; preferring Mercy and 


Obedience, before Sacrifice; and the werghty 
matters of the Law, before tything of er 


Chap. 16. of Matura! Reli ginn. 
and Cummin Righteouſneſs and Peace, 


before Meat and Drink. Tis true, the 


leaſt Commandment is not to be neglected, 
as having ſtamped upon it the Authority of 
the great God: But then we are to conſider, 


that the ſame Authority by which that is 
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enjoined, doth oblige us to prefer other 


things before it. So that a Man doth diſ- 


obey in doing a g good thing, when upon that 


account he neglects what is far better. And 
the Miſtake of Men about this, is the true 
Cauſe of that which we call Superſtition; 


which is one of the Oppoſites to Religion, 


Men being apt to think themſelves privi- 
leged for their Neglects and Failings in ſome 


greater Matters, by their Teal about lefſer 


Things. © | 
Now nothing will contribute more to ba. 


and ſo deſtructive to the true Nature of ie 


niſh this Superſtition out of the World, than 


a ſober Enquiry into the Natiife and Cauſes 
of Things, whereb 5 we may be able to take 
eir Evidence and Import- 
tance, and conſequently to proportion our 
Zeal about them. 


a juſt Eftimate of t 


I mention this the rather, Barak it Ka 


been by ſome objected, that human Learn- 


ing and Philoſophy doth much indiſpoſe 
Men for this humble Submiſſion to divine 


Laws, by framing their Minds to other No- 


tions and Inclinations than what are agree- 
able to NEE Z 
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But that this is a falſe and groundleſs Pre- 


judice, may be made very evident: The 


true Knowledge of the Nature of things be- 
ing, amongſt natural Helps, one of the moſt 


effectual to keep Men off from thoſe two 
Extremes of Religion, Superſtition and 


Prophaneneſs. 


1. For Superſtition ; this doth properly 
conſiſt in a Miſapprehenſion of things, pla. 
cing Religion in ſuch things as they ought 


not, for the Matter; or in ſuch a Degree as 
they ought not, for the Meaſure; which 
proceeds from Ignorance. 


2. For Prophaneneſs ; this doth conſiſ 


in a Neglect, or Irreverence towards ſacred 


Things and Duties, when ſuch Matters, as 
ought to have our higheſt Eſteem, are ren- 
dred vile and common. And this likewiſe 
doth proceed from Ignorance of the true Na. 
ture of things. Now one of the beſt Reme- 


dies againſt this, is the Study of Philoſophy, 


and a Skill in Nature, which will be apt to 


beget in Men a Veneration for the God of 
Nature. And therefore to thoſe Nations who 
have been deſtitute of Revelation, the ſame 
Perſons have been both their Philoſophers || 


and their Prieſts; thoſe who had moſt Skill 


in one kind of Knowledge, being thought 


moſt fit to inſtruct and direct Men in the o- 
ther. And if we conſult the Stories of other 


Places and Times, we ſhall conſtantly find 


thoſe | 


clinations. 
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| thoſe Nations moſt ſolemn and devout in 
their Worſhip, who have been moſt civili- 


zed and moſt philoſophical. And, on the 
contrary, thoſe other Nations in America) _ 
and Africa, whom Navigators report to: 
be moſt deſtitute of Religion, are withal 


moſt brutiſh and barbarous as to other Arts 


and Knowledge. . „ S1091þh &f 

It cannot be denied indeed, but that a 
light ſuperficial Knowledge of things, will 
render a Man obnoxious either to Superſti- 
tion, or to Atheiſtical Thoughts; eſpecially 
if join d with a proud Mind and vicious In- 


progreſs in natural Enquiries, and gotten 
ſome ſmattering in the Phraſes of any Theory, 

whereby (as he conceives) he can ſolve ſome 
of the common Phenomena, may be apt to 
think, that all the reſt will prove as eaſy as 
his firſt Beginning ſeems to be; and that he 
ſhall be able to give an Account of all things: 

But they that penetrate more deeply into 
the Nature of Things, and do not look up- 
on ſecond Cauſes, as being ſingle and ſcat- 
tcr'd, but upon the whole Chain of them, 

as linked together, will in the plaineſt 


| Things, ſuch as are counted moſt obvious, 


acknowledge their own Ignorance, and a 
Divine Power; and ſo become more modeſt 


and humble in their Thoughts and Carriage. 


Such inquiſitive Perſons will eaſily diſcern, 
(as a noble Author hath well expreſſed it) 
| that 


He that hath made ſome little 
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that the higheſt Link of Nature's | Chain Wy: 


faſtened to Jupiters Chair. 
This (notwithſtanding it be a Digreſlion) 
I thought fit to ſay, by way of Vindication 


and Anſwer to thoſe Prejudices, which ſome 
Men have raiſcd againſt human Learning and 


the Study of Philoſophy, as if this were apt 
to diſpoſe Men unto Atheiſtical Principles 


and Practices. Whereas a ſober Enquiry 


into the Nature of things, a diligent Peruſal 
of this Volume of the World, doth of itſelf 
naturally tend to make Men regular i in their 
Minds and Converſations, and to keep them 


off from thoſe two Oppoſites of Religion, 
| 8 uperſtition and ni erence 


CHAP: 


Chap. 17. of Watural Religion. 


* . " 
">, a, 7 - n 
N Bo; _ hath 


S * 
_ 3 3 4 — 


-C.H,AP, XVII. 


or Paſſive Obedience, or $I 


and Submiſſ lon to the Will ef God. 


Th much may ſuffice concerning the 
5 Nature and Duty of Active. Obedi- : 


ence. 


or patient Submiſſion under the afflicking 


hand of God. 


And tho this may ſcem one of the melt 
difficult of all other Duties, and moſt re- 


pugnant to human Nature; yet is there no 


Subject more excellently diſcuſſed by the 


Heathen Moraliſts, and wherein they ſeem 


more to exceed themſelves, than this. 


I ſhall mention out of them fome | of 


thoſe Paſſages, which ſeem to me moſt ap- 


poſite and material to this purpoſe, under 


theſe four Heads, which contain the ſeve- 5 


ral Arguments to this Duty, vir. 


1. Sueh as refer to God, by whoſe Pro: 
vidence all out Sufferings are Prone; 
or permitted. 

2. Such as coneetn our Given 


1 proceed | to that of Paſſro ve Oben | 
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3. Such as may be derived from the nature 5 


of Fee 


7 And 
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4. And laſtly, ſuch as refer to this Grace 


of Patience. 


* 


I. Thete arc many Atguldlentz to con- 


vince us of the Reaſonableneſs of this Duty, 
from the Nature and Attributes of God, who 
either ſends Afflictions, or permits them to 


fall upon us. I ſhall rank them under theſe 


three. 3 r. His zufinite Knowledge and 
Wiſdom. 2. His Goodneſs and Patience 


towards us. 3, His Power and Dominion f 


11155 us. 


Knowledge and W/iſdom, whereby he takes 
hotice of, and doth concern himſelf about 
every particular Event in the World, making 


all things beautiful, and in their time, di- 


. Lib.6. 39. 


poling-of all ro the beſt : which is an Argu- 
ment, that divers of the Heathen Philoſo- 


phers do very largely inſiſt upon; particu- 


larly Antoninut, who hath this Paſſage: If 


© God (ſaith hey do not take particular no- 
« tice of, and care for me and my Affairs, 
« why do I at any time pray to him? And 
<« if he doth exerciſe a ſpecial Providence 


« towards all Events, no doubt but he doth 


« conſult well and wiſely about them; 
* nor would he ſuffer any Hutt or Pre- 
e judice to befal me, unleſs it were for a 
greater Good upon ſome other account; 


and in this I ought to acquieſce.” And 


Lib. 8. 23. in re . faith * ſame Author, I 


6 refer 


From the Gedern of bis enfiuire 


oy 


py Ty waww Y” 


ns on we iD 1 wi 


ce 


- << 


cc 
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cc 


refer every thing that befalls me to God, 
as the Contriver of it, by whom all Events 
are diſpoſed in a wiſe Order.” 0 


There are alſo many great and excellent 


Sayings in Epictetus to this purpoſe. That Lib 4. e. 7. 


tc 


muſt needs be much more deſirable, which 
is choſen by the Wiſdom of God, than 


e that which Ichuſe.” A Reluctancy agaipſt 


the Divine Will, is the Ground of all Ire 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


(0 


4 


cc 


cc 
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<c 


te 


cc 


cc 


cc 


gion and Atheiſm in the World. Why Lib. i 


may not a Man refuſe to obey God 2 
what he commands, as well as to ſubmiit 
to him in what he inflicts? And then 


what ground can there be for any Pre- 


tence to Religion? We ſhould all ( /aith , 
he) conform our Minds to the Will of 


Providence; and moſt willingly follow 
whither ever he ſhall lead us, as knowin 0 


* it to proceed from the beſt and wiſe 


Contrivance: I do in my Judgment more Eachirid. 


conſent to that which God would have, 


than to that which my own Inclinations 


lead unto; I would deſire, and will juſt Diſtr.3.7; 
ſo; and no otherwiſe than as he doth,” 


And in another Place; « Uſe me as thou. 26. 
3 


pleaſeſt, I do fully conſent, and ſubmit to 
it, and ſhall refuſe nothing which ſhall 
ſeem good unto thee. Lead me whither 
ever thou wilt; put me into what Condi- 
tion thou pleaſeſt ; muſt I be in a private, 
not in a publick Station; in Poverty, not 
in Wealth? E V arailoi TeTwy Degs 
Eo ©. | | cc « +49 


— 
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te . Tvs & pwrys aToAoynoouat, I will not only 
te conſent to it, but make it my Buſineſs to 


c apologize for it, to juſtify and maintain 


from natural Light, which are ſo excellently 
_.. phers, there are likewiſe ſeveral Atteſtations 


Pal. 119. 


75. 


c 


* 


* able and advantageous to my Condition. 
And beſides the Reaſons to this purpoſe 
improved and urged by ſome of the Philoſo- 


of this nature in Scripture, wherein God is 


ſaid to afflict out of faithfulneſs : To be 


 ewwiſe in counſel, and excellent in working ; 


ſignifying all the Works of his Providence to 


be moſt excellent, becauſe they proceed from 


the wiſeſt Counſel. | 


And tho ſome particular Diſpenſations 
may ſeem unto us to be difficult and obſcure, 


His judgments being unſearchable, and his 


ways paſt finding out ; yet we may be moſt 
ſure, that there is an excellent Contrivance 


inall of them. Though clouds and darkneſs 
may be round about him, yet righteouſneſs and 


Judgment are the havitation of his throne. 


- Heb. 12. 
1 


And beſides the more general Aſſertions, 
which the Scripture doth frequently mention 


to this purpoſe, it doth likewiſe more parti- 
cularly inſiſt upon thoſe ſpecial Reaſons and 


Ends, whereby the Wiſdom of ſuch Diſpen- 


ſations are to be juſtified ; as namely, Zo 
make us partakers of God's holineſs; to work 
5 —— OR 


before all Men, ſuch thy Dealing with me 
te to be moſt fitting and prudent, moſt ſuit- 
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in us the peaceable fruits of Righteouſneſs; 
to ſave us from hing condemned with the Os | 11, 
world; to preſerve in us a holy Awe and* 
| Reverence. They have no changes, there- 
fore they fear not God, Pal. 55. 19. To 
_ quicken our reliſh of thoſe Mercies which 
we enjoy, and our Thankfulneſs for them; 
to wean our Affections from the things of 
this World; to prevent the Surfeits of Pro- 
ſperity; to enlarge our Experience; to con- 
tract ſuch a kind of Hardineſs and Courage 
as may become a militant State; to keep 
up in our Minds a continual Senſe of our 
dependent Condition; which are ſome of 


the principal Things ben our \Happinas | | 
ao conſiſt. | | . 


Wes which may 7 be added, that the Fcrip- 
ture doth likewiſe contain ſeveral expreſs 
Promiſes, to aſſure us of the Benefit and 
Advantage to be had by the Croſſes that be- 
fall us. That all things in the iſſue ſball 
work together for our good, Rom. 8. 28. 
So that there is not a Trouble or Affliction 
E that we meet with, which we could be with- | 
5 out, but it hath its neceſſary Place and Work, 
5 in that Frame and Deſign of Events, which 
8 the Providence of God hath.ordained, for 
dhe bringing of us to Happineſs. And tho 
; all of them may for the preſent ſeem grie- 
1 vous, and ſome of them perhaps not ſuitabe 
LY. 10 the divine Goodneſs and Fromiſes: 
; | 1 7 5 > 
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of this we may be moſt aſſured, that All the 


AL 25. ho. ways of the Lord, are mercy and truth, to 


them, but are able to ſay from their own 


uch as keep his covenant, and his teſtimo- 
nies. And there are few Perſons who have 
been obſervant of God's Dealings towards 


Experience, that zt 7s good for them, tha! 
Foe have been affiicted. | 


=. A ſecond Argument to this ok, 


is from the Conſideration of God's Goodneſs 


Exod. 34. 
3 


Rom 


and Patience towards us. I have ſhewed 


before from ſeveral Acknowledgments of 


the Heathen, what Apprehenſions they had 


of the Divine Goodneſs and Forbearance to- 


wards Sinners, from whence 'tis eaſy to in- 
fer the Equity and Reaſonableneſs of our 


patient Submiſſion under his afflicting Hand. 
He is merciful and gracious, long ſufferings 
abundant in gooaneſs and truth. The Apo- 


'2.4./tle ſpeaks of the riches of his goodneſs, and 
forbearance, and long-ſuffering. He doth 
indulge us in our Failings and Infirmitics, 
with ſuch a kind of Tenderneſs, as Nurſes 


uſe to their young Children. Now there is 
all imaginable Equity in this Conſequence, 


that if he bear with us, in what we cannot 
lawfully do, that we ſhould bear with him, 
in doing what he will with his own. If he 
be patient towards us in our ſinning againſt 
him, when we oppoſe and provoke him, tis 


but reaſon that we ſhould be patient in our 
EO Suffer- 


F 
gnay dt ata Ss 


> 


„ an 6) e ol ad mw. ns. bs 


„„ Wt op js 2_ 


hig 17. if Watural Religion. | 


Sufferings from him, when he e 


to heal and reclaim us. | 


Tt is of the Lord's s Mercies that toe aft Lam 3. 


not conſumed, and becauſe his compaſſions 
ail not. Tis a great Argument of Favour 


and Tenderneſs, that God is pleaſed to ſpare 


us in the midſt of our Provocations. *T'were 
but juſtice if he ſhould ſuddenly ſnatch us 
out of this Life, and caſt us into Hell: If 
he doth abate any thing of this, he" doth 
then puniſh us leſs than our miquities de- 
ſerve, and we have more Reaſon to praiſe 
him, than to complain againſt him: For he 
hath not dealt with us after our ſins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniqueties... 

HN e that conſiders the Mercies he a 
ns well as the Evils he ſuffers, and will im- 
partially compare them both together, may 


find that though his afflictions do abound, 2 Cor. 1, 


yet his conſolations do much more abound; J. 


and that upon the whole Matter, when his 


Condition is at the worſt, tis much better 


than what he himſelf defeovrs, or what ma- 8 


ny others enjoy. 
They that arc ſenſible of every thing they 

enjoy, as being the free Gift of God, will 

not murmur againſt him, when he is pleaſed 5 

to reſume any thing from them. There 
muſt needs be much unreaſonableneſs and 
want of Equity in that Diſpoſition, which 
cannot bear with ſome Sufferings from that 

Hand, from which we receive all our En- 
| * +. e jo 
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Job 2. JO. 


our deſerts. 


muring. | 
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joyments. 


Hand of God, and ſhall we not receive evil? 


The Evils we ſuffer are much ſhort of our 


deſert; the Good we enjoy is much beyond 
And therefore upon either ac- 
count, it muſt be highly unreaſonable for a 
Man to be guilty of Impatience, and Mur- 
Iniquus eſt qui muneris ſui arbi- 


on Polyb. Trium danti non relinquit, ſaith Seneca; 


L. 79. 


« That Man muſt needs be unjuſt and une- 
« qual, who doth not think fit to leave the 


“ Giver unto the Liberty of his own Gift, 


te to reſume it again when he pleaſeth.” - 
And ſuch an one may juſtly be reputed gree- 

dy, who is more ſenſible of Loſs in the re- 
than of Gain in the En- 


ſtoring of a thing, 


joyment of it. He is an ingrateful Wretch, 


who complains of that as an Injury, which 
is but Reſtitution of what was freely lent. 
And he is a Fool, who knows not how to 
receive Benefit by good Things, any other- 


wiſe than by the preſent Fruition of them. 


So Epictetus ſpeaking concerning the un- 
- reaſonableneſs of murmuring at any. croſs E- 
vents, he hath this Paſſage, 11 BY TEwp any ws 


What Reaſon have I to fight againſt God? 


« Why ſhould I deſire things not deſirable? 


© He that gave, hath Power to take, and why 


e ſhould I reſiſt? This would not only be 


*© oreat Folly, to oppoſe one that is much 


ee ſtronger, but great Injuſtice likewiſe, to 
Lou have re- 


F fight againſt a Bene factor. 
A | " * efived 


Shall we receive good at the 
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« ccived all that you have, and your own 
« very Being from him, and why ſhould 
you take it ſo heinouſſy, if he is pleaſed 
« to reſume ſomething back again?? 

3. The Conſideration of the! Divine pawer 
and domtinion oer us, muſt needs engage 
us to a quiet Submiſſion under his Hand. 
There are many excellent Diſcourſes to this 
purpoſe amonęſt the Heathen Philoſophers, 
as particularly in Jdeneca: There is no- 
* thing (faith he) more deſirable, than for a 
« Man to arrive nnto this Temper of Mind, 
« to be able in all Troubles and Afflictions, 
© to quiet himſelf with this Thought, Diis 
c aliter viſum eſt; God thinks nor fit to 
have it ſo, and therefore I ought to be 
© content.” Which is the ſame Senſe with 
that in the Scripture, It is the Lord Feho-1 Sam. 3. 
| vah; let him do what ſeemeth good unto = _ 
him. I was dumb, and opened not my. 
mouth, becauſe thou didſt it. 

In all thoſe Conditions which ſeem hard 
and grievous to me (faith the ſame Author) tpitt. 96. 
* I do thus diſpoſe my ſelf; I canſider they 
« come from God.” Et non pareo Deo, fed © 
aſſentior; ex animo illuin, non quia neceſſe 
eſt, ſequor: © And I da endeavour not meer- 
ly to ſubmit, but to af/ent to him in his 
Dealings; not to follow him only out of 
2 Neceſſit ity, but out of Choice. And in ano- 
ther place giving Counſel to ſuch as were in pit. 105. 
an afflicted he thus adviſeth, Quæ- 
| | N . 
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cunque frunt, debuiſſe fieri putet, nec velit 


objurgare naturam : Optimum eſt pati quod 


emendare non poſſis is, G Deum (quo autore 


cuncta proventunt) ſme murmuratione comi- 


| tari: © Let ſuch a Man think that nothing 


Providence: 


comes to paſs, but what ought to be; and 
let him not take upon him to reprehend 
'Tis beſt for a Man to bear 


s what he cannot mend, and to follow God 


40 


* (by whom all Events are diſpoſed) with 
* out murmuring.“ 
ſpeak God as Cleanthes did, 


Duc me parens, celſique dominator bed, 
Quocunque placuit, nulla par endi mora rh 
um ä Fac nolle, comita 
(gemens, 


n. patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 


Let the great Governour of the World lead 
me into what Condition he pleaſeth, I am 
moſt ready to follow him; or ſuppoſe ! 
„ ſhould find a Reluctancy againſt his Deal- 
ings with me; yet I will till follow him, 


«. 


* tho' it be ſighing, and ſuffer that as an evil 


and wretched Man, which I ought to bear 
_— good Man, with Patience and Submit- 
5 ſion.” And a little after, Sic uzvamns, ſic lo- 
guamur — Hic eſt magnus animus qui ſe Deo 
rraaiait ; & contra, ille puſillus ac degener, 
qu: obluftatur, de ordine mundi male ex- 
iſtimat, & emenaare me vl Deos quam 

cc ye 


Let us ( /aith he) be- 


Chap. 17. of Natural Religion. 


_ ang - 
It becomes Men both to ſpeak and live up 17 
ce to this Principle. He only is a truly ge- 


« nerous Man, who doth thus reſign up him 


ce ſelf to God; and on the contrary, he is a 


« little Wretch of a degenerate Mind, who 
| « ſtruggles againſt him, having a hard Opi- 


nion of the Government of the World, 
« and thinks it fitter to mend God than him- 


« ſelf,” Where is there any thing amongſt 
thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity better and 


more becomingly ſaid to this Purpoſe? Or 


how can the Wir of Man frame any Senſe 


or Words, that do more fully expreſs this 


Self-reſignation and Submiſſion to the Pro- 
vidence of God, than is done in theſe excel- 


| lent Speeches of a Heathen Philoſopher ? 


Epictetus likewiſe, ſpeaking concerning 
the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of Mens reſign- 


ing themſelves up to God's Diſpoſal, hath 


this Paſſage, Quis vero es tu? aut unde ve- 


niſti? aut quare? © Do you conſider what 


** you are, and whence you came, and upon 


« what. Buſineſs? Did not he give you a Be- 


ing in the World? Endow you with ſuch 


0 Nature? Put you into ſuch a Condition 


« wherein you ſhould be ſubje& to his Go- 


* yernment and Diſpoſal? Did not he ap- 
« point the Time, and Place, and Patt you 


are to act upon the Theatre of this World? 


And this is properly your Buſineſs, to ap- 


© ply your ſelf to the fitteſt Means of re- 


f PR the * allotted to you, not to 


take 
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<« gainſt it.” Hoc tuum eſt, datam per ſonam 
bene effmgere; eam autem eligere alterius. 


It doth not belong to us to chuſe our parts, 


« hut to act them. Would it not better be- 


E come us to go off the Stage with Adora- 


Lib. 10 
cap. 2F. 


ec tions and Praiſes of him, Fon ſo much as 
< he hath permitted us to hear and ſee, ra- 
<« ther than mutinying againſt him, becauſe 
« we had no more?” And in another Place, 
he ſuggeſts this Conſideration; © That our 


e Condition, whilſt we are in this World, 


« jg milztant, wherein every one is without 
« Relucancy to ſubmit to the Orders of 
“ his great Captain or General, in what- 
<« ever he ſhall appoint; whether or no it be 
« todig in the Trenches, or ſtand upon the 
« Watch, or to fight. Every Man cannot 
« be a Commander; and a common Sol- 


e dier is to obey, not to diſpute or offer 
e Counſel. 


If thou mayeſt refuſe the Con- 
edition or Work aſſigned thee, why may 
c not another do ſo; and according to this, 


c what Order could there be in the World? 


To the ſame purpoſe Antoninus: That 
« Man (ſaith he) is to be eſteemied a Fugi- 
ce tive and an Apoſtate, who runs away from 
* his Maſter. Now the great Lawgiver who 
ce governs the World, is our common Maſter 
«© and Ruler, and hls Will is the only Law 
« we are to ſubmit unto. And therefore 


Lt for a Man to be angry or grieved, be- 


ec e cauſe 
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c cauſe things fall not out according to his 
« Will, what is this but revolting from him, 


« and declaring Enmity againſt him "of 
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Beſides theſe Teſtimonies from ſome of the 


wiſer Heathens, the Scriptare likewiſe doth 


abound in ſeveral Atteſtations to this purpoſe, 


as particularly that in Fob 34. 31. Surely it 


is meet to be ſaid unto God, 1 have born 


| chaſtiſement, Iwill not offend any more; that 


which I ſee not, teach thou me; if have 


done iniquity, I will do ſo no more. And 
chap. 33. 12, 13. God is greater than man, 


why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? He gives 


not account of any of has matters. As if he 


had faid, Hat Man doth ſtrangely forget his 
Condition, _ by his murmuring and repi- 


ning doth think to call God to an account; 


why, he is the ſupreme Lord of all, and may 
do whatever he pleaſeth. Should not the 


Potter have power over the Clay? There is 


no Man but muſt think it juſt that the Pot- 


ter ſhould diſpoſe. of his Clay as he pleaſeth, 
giving it ſuch a Shape, and deſigning it to 
ſuch a Uſe as he ſhall think meet. And can 


any one judge it reaſonable, that God ſhould _ 
have leſs Power over us, than we have over 


the Works of our hands? Behold, O Lord, 
thou art our Father, we are the Clay, and 


thou art the Potter. — Wo to him that ſtri-16. G4 8. 


veth with his Maker ; Let the Potſberd 
ſtrive with the Pot ſperds of the earth: 


ſhall the C i ſay to hit that faſtioneth it, 
what 
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hands? Iſa. 45. 5. This Sin of 1 cola 


and Murmuring, is here ſtyled friving a- 


gainſt God; conteſting with his Wiſdom and 
his Power, ſaying to him, What makeſt thou, 


which reflects upon his J/:iſdom; and 86 


hath no hands, which reflects upon his Pow- 
er, as if he were not able extremam apponere 
manum, to finiſh what he had begun; both 


Which are not only high Affronts to the 


Divine Nature, but exceeding fooliſh and 
miſchievous in the Conſequence of them. 
The mutual Contention of Men amongſt 
themſelves, teſtæ cum teſtis, oge Potſheard 
with another, may prove fatal to them: If 
two carthen Veſſels daſh together, they can 
get nothing by it, they may both be bro- 
ken; but for the Clay to ſtrive with the 
Potter, that is ſo fooliſh and fo unequal a 


Contention, as nothing can be more, and 


muſt needs expoſe it to the worſt of Dangers, 
Murmurers are in the $cr:/pture-phraſe ſtyled 


Children of rebellion, Numb. 17. 10. Be- 


cauſe they that ſpeak againſt God, would 
actually reſiſt him likewiſe if they could. 

If we receive all that we are or have, 
our Beings and our Well-beings from God, 


Nothing can be more evident, than that he 


may juſtly reſume any thing again, or inflict 


upon us. 


upon us any evil, that is either ſhort of, or 
but 1 unto, the Good he hath beſtowed 


| Thus 


* | 
5 Chap. 17. of Mia Religion. 1 
Thus much ſhall ſerve for the firſt kind of 
Arguments, referring to the Divine Nature 

and Attributes. 

2. I proceed to the ſecond fort of Argu- 
ments to this purpoſe, from the Conſideration 

of ourſelves; which I ſhall treat of in theſe 

three Particulars. 1. Weare Men. 2. Weare 
Sinners. 3. We are living Men. Upon each 

h of which Grounds it will appear a very un- 
reaſonable thing, that we ſhould murmur 

q and complain againſt God. The Prophet 
hath-put theſe three Conſiderations together, 
. Why doth a living Man complain, a Man Lam. 3.39. 
Vr the Puniſhment of his Sin ? 

1 1. We are Men, which is a Mercy far 

above any temporal Affliction that we can 


95 ſuffer. God might have made us Worms 
je inſtead of Men, ſuch deſpicable Creatures as 


are below common Notice. Whereas in be- 

ig ing Men, we are become Lords of Heaven, 

and Earth, having an Excellency above all 

2 other Creatures that ever God made, except- 

ing the Angels. And is it not a ſhame for 

1d ſuch an one, to be a Slave to every flight 
Trouble? that any /zght Affliction, which is 

but for a Moment, ſhould make our Souls, 

g. | which are immortal, to bow down under it? 

"Te Should not the Nobility of our Natures ad= — 
ier Vance us to a more generous Temper, and 

make us erect and chearful under ſuch Trou- 

eg bles? See how David was affected with this 
Thought; Lord! what is Man that thou art ei. 8. 4 


65 | on | 4 mindful 
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Of the Principles, &: Lib. I. 
mindful of him, or the Son of Man that thou 


viſiteſts him? "Tis a Mercy and a Conde- 
ſcenſion to be admired, that God doth fo 


much as take notice of us, though with his 


Jobs. 7. 


1 Cor. 10. 
1 


Chaſtiſements, and therefore ought not to be 


the Ground of our Complaint. He might 
ſuffet us to go on ſecurely in our Sins, with. 
out any Reſtraint, We do not think our- 
ſelves concerned to take notice of every little 


Fly or Inſect, or the poor Worms under out 


Feet. And therefore, when he ſhall take 
ſuch ſpecial Care of us, as to reſtrain us in 
our Wandcrings, to adminiſter Phyſick to ns 
in our Diſeaſes, we ought, upon this account, 
rather humbly to thank and admire him, than 
to murmur againſt him. 

Again, we are but Men; Creatures of a 
dependent Being, not Lords of our own 


Happineſs. And who art thou, O Man! 


that replieſt againſt God? How vile and 
deſpicable in compariſon to him, and how 


unfit to judge of his Ways? It is the com- 


mon Condition of Humanity, to be expoſed 
to Sufferings. For Man is born to troubles 
4s the ſparks fly upwards ; that is, by a 
natural unavoidable Neceſlity. And there 
is no Temptation or Trouble that befals us, 
but what is common to men. We are born 
into, and muſt live in a troubleſome cramut- 
tuous World, where, 


| . Hs | Lufdus; 
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. Liuftus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia cure, | 


Pane habit ant morbi; triſtiſque 
7 ( ſenecrus. 


Which is the proper Place of Grief, 


ce and Care and Diſeaſes, and the Infirmities _ 


« of Age;” and therefore we cannot expect 


a total Exemption from theſe Things. Om Sen. Lp; 
nia iſta in longd vitd ſunt, guomodo in do. 


longa vita, & pulvis, & lutum, & pluvia. 


* Theſe things in a long Life, are like Duft, 
. 2a Dirt, and Rain in a long Journey 3" * 


which it were a vain Thing for a Man to an 


think he could wholly avoid, but that he 


muſt ſome time or other have his Share of 
them. Now Men uſually vex and repine 


at that which is extraordinary and unuſual, 


not at that which is general and common 


to all. 


1 We are Sinners, and ſo Afflictions are | 


our Wages, our Due; and there is no reaſon- 
able Man that will repine at juſt and equal 
Dealing; there is a ſpecial Emphaſis to this 


Purpoſe in the very Phraſe of that Text fore- 


cited; AMan for the Puniſhment of his Sins : 
implying, that if he be but a Man, if he 
have but rational Principles, he muft needs 


acknowledge the Equity of being puniſhed | - 
for Sin. The Thief upon the Croſs had ſo Luke 14 5 
much ingenuity, as to confeſs it reaſona- 4. 

ble, that both he and his Fellow ſhould ſub- 


Q | OR”:  - 


0 the Principles, &c. Lib. J. 
mit to juſt Puniſhment. Now the Apoſtle 
tells us, that every Man is by a natural Con- 
Rom. 3. viction concluded under Gin, for this very Rea- 
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4 ſon, that every Mouth may be ſtopped, ane 

. ver. 4 fhat God may be juſtified in his ſaying, and þ 
clear when he judgeth. One chief Reaſon = + 

Exzek. 18. which makes Men apt to complain, that God's d 

\ 25- ways are unequal, is becauſe they do not u 
i . conſider that their own are ſo. It is the Pride 7 
b and Folly of our Natures, as to aſcribe all c 
1 the Good we enjoy to our own Endeavours 1 5 
4 and Merit, ſo to murmur and complain a- h 
* gainſt God for the Evil we ſuffer; than which le 
| nothing can be more falſe and unequal. The o 


| Prov. 19-Wiſe Man hath obſerved it, that he fooliſhneſs 70 
3: , Man perverieth his Ways, and his Heart FP 


 fretteth againſt the Lord. We firſt run our 
{elves into Miſchief, and then complain a- A 
gainſt God; whereas according to common ir 


Reaſon, the Blame ſhould be where the Fault C 

is. It would be a much more befitting Tem- 

| per, to demean ourſelves upon this Conſide- 
Job 34. ration, as Elibu adviſes; Surely it is meet * 


31. to be ſaid unto God, I have born chaſti ſe- * 
1 ment, {will not offend any more, &c. And * 
upon this Ground it is, that the Prophet yy 
having in one Verſe, in the fore- cited Place, Ju 
diſſuaded from Murmuring and Complaints, 1 A 
he doth in the very next Verſe, exhort to ty 


Jam. 3. Self-Examination, Let us ſearch and try our 
3% Ways: implying, that he who rightly under- 
_ ſands his own Sinfulneſs, will find little 
Reaſon to repine at his Suffering. 3. 


Chap. 17. of Matura] Religion. 77 
3. We are living Men, whereas the Mages 
of Sin is Death; all the Plagues that we are 
capable of, either in this or the other World, 
being but the due Reward of Sin. And we 
have no Reaſon to repine at kind and mode- 
rated Corrections. He might have ſtruek us 
dead in the Act of ſome — and ſo have put 
us out of a poſſibility of Happineſs. It was 
David's Comfort, that though the Lord had Pla. 108. 
chaſtened him ſore, yet he had not given him 
over to Death: And the Advantage, which 
he enjoyed in this Reſpect, did abundantly ſi- 
lence him againſt any Complaints in regard 
of the other. 17 ig of the Lord's Merties Lam. 3. 
that we are not conſumed, becauſe his Com— 
paſſions fail not. The Words are very em- 
r phatical, Mercies in the Plural, for the 
** Number, intimating a Multitude of Favours 
n in this one Act of his Forbearance. And 'tis 
1 Compaſſions or Bowels for the Nature of them, 
* which ſignifies tender affectionate Merey. 
3. From the Conſideration of Afflictions, 
which in themſelves are neither good nor 
evil, but ſecundum modum recipientis, ac- 
cording to the Diſpoſition of the Subject. To - 
wicked Men they may prove Curſes and 
Judgments, Teſtimonies of God's Hatred and 
Anger. But to others they may upon theſe 
two Accounts prove Benefits; from their 


Indication, what they ſignify. 5 
End, what they effect. e 
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ib Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
1. From the Indication of them, what 


they denote and ſignify; not God's Hatred 
of us, but his ſpecial Care towards us. They 


may be Teſtimonies or Earneſts of God's Fa- 
Heb. 12. Your, for whom he loves he rebukes and cha- 
5- ſtens, even as a father a ſon in whom he 


Rev.3.19. 


pl. 94.12 Aelighteth. Bleſſed is the man whom thou 
Prov. 3. ia. chaſteneth, O Lord. Ye are the Children of 


God (faith Seneca) and therefore, ſicut ſeve- 
rus pater durius educat, he carries a ſtricter 


hand over you, as having a ſpecial regard to 


your Welfare, that you may not miſcarry; 
1 Cor. 11. Or, as the Apoſtle expreſſeth it, that you may 
32. not be condemned with the world. The Ho- 
y Ghoſt eſteems Afflictions to be a ſpecial Pri- 
Atts 9.15. vilege. Speaking of St. Paul's being a choſen 
veſſel, to bear his name before the Gentiles 
and Kings, in the next Verſe it is reckoned 


up as another Privilege, that he ſhould ſuffer 


many things for his name ſake, And there- 
fore. the ſame bleſſed Apoſtle ſpeaks of Affli- 
Phil. 1. 29. tions as a Gift; To you 'tis given, not only 


to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer for his 


Heb. 12.8. ſake, If ye are without afflictions, then are 
ye baſtards, and not ſons. Tis reckon'd upon 


Luk. 16. as a Curſe to have our good things in this 
*5- life. And that was one of God's ſevereſt 
Puniſhments, which he threatens to thoſe, Ho. 


4. 14. that he will not puniſh them for their 

Pal. 73.5. Whoredoms and Adulteries. Not to be trou- 
bled like other Men, may be a ſign of Neglect 

and Disfavour. Tis neceflary to our Condi- 

ä | tions 
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tions in this World; and God doth afflict his 


own Children out of faithfulneſs, He hath Pal. 119. 
ſo appointed, that the way to the heavenly 77: 
Canaan ſhall be through the //lderneſs. 

2. From the End of them, what they are 
deſigned for and effect, namely, our Profit 
and Improvement; being intended either for 
our Correction or Probation, for our Amend- 
ment or Trial, as I have ſhewed before. 

4. This Virtue of Patience and Submiſſion 


is highly reaſonable, upon account of thoſe 
Advantages, which do follow ſuch a befor 


of Mind. 
r. It keeps our Happinchs in our own 


power, by bringing our Minds to our Con- 


ditions, which is the only remedy things are 
capable of, when we cannot bring our Con- 
ditions to our Minds. FTanc rerum condlitio- Sen. Ep. 
nem mutare non poſſumus ; id poſſumus, mag- 
num ſumere animum, & viro bono dignum, 

quo fortiter fortuita patiamur. * It is not 


lin our power to change our Condition; 


* bur this is in our power, to attain unto 
e ſuch a greatneſs of Mind, as becomes wor- 
thy Men, whereby we may be lifted up 
« above the hurt of outward Croſſes.“ If 
a Man would be ſure never to meet with any 


| Impediment in the thing he deſires, never 


to be forced to any thing againft his Will, 

his only way is to conform his Mind ro the 
Will of God, and to let him do with us what Diner. 
feemeth good unto him. © If he would have! 3. c. 26. 


* W 
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of the Principles, &c, Lib. I, 


Piff 1. z. & me (faith Epictetus) to be ſick or poor, I 


cap. 26. 


& will be willing to be ſo; whatever Em- 
c ployment he will deſign for me, I will not 


c decline; and Whatever he would not have 
cc me be or do, I will be againſt it likewiſe.” 
2. It will be a means to promote our Peace, 


Comfort, Quiet, and to alleviate our Trou- 
bles, and make our Yoke more caly. D- 


cunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. The 


| ſtruggling with our Yoke will but make it gall 


Seneca de 
Ira. lib. 3. 
E 


us ſo much the more ; twill be a greater Eaſe 


for us to follow it willingly, and to be led 


by it, rather than to be dragged along with 
it. Nullum tam arc tum eſt jugum quod non 


minus ledat ducentem quam repig nantem. 
num eſt levamentum malorum ingentium, 


Pali, neceſſitatibus ſuis obſequz. © There 


is no Yoke ſo ſtreight and rater in itſelf, 
«« but will prove more hurtful for our ſtrug- 


c“ glings with it. The only Allay under great 


“ Sufferings, is to bear them quietly, and 
85, 9 VE 


te obey Neceſſity, to ſubmit to what we can- 
t not remedy.” It may be in the power of 
others to diſturb our outward Conditions, 
but it ſhould be in our power, that they 
ſhould pot diſturb our Minds. And ſo long 


as we can preſerve onr Tranquillity there, 
ve may be ſaid to be truly happy. 
An impatient Man is in the Scripture 


Phraſe, compared to a wild Bull in a Net, 
being full of the fury of the Lord, Iſa. 5 1. 20. 
A that efee Creature, being muzled in the 


Huntſ⸗ 


29 Bo — — * G - 
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Huntſman's Toil, doth by all his Struggling 


but farther intangle himſelf; ſo do Men. in- 
creaſe their own Perplexities, by their Im- 
patience under them. There is no one thing 


Trifles; both as to their Impatience under 
the Things they fuffer, and their impetuous 


© Things only to be bought, for which they 


c pay Money; but count ſuch Things of 


Free- coſt, for which they pay themſelves; 


their inward Quict and Tranquillity, which 
is far more to be valued than their outward 
Poſſeſſions. Whereas if they were but as 
wiſe in this kind of Merchandize, as in o- 
thers, they would conſider the juſt Rate and 


Value of every thing, and pay no more for 


it, either in the Purchaſe of it, or parting d 


3 it, than it is really worth. 


"Tis very much for our Honour and 


Repu; to bear Afffictions decently. 
«© Take away from a good Man (ſaith Maxz- 


© mus Tyrins) the Honour of his Suffer- 
* ings, 9 «Togeparas x cron cpo les, and you 
< rob him of his Crown, you hide and 

| Wy | « obſcure 
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wherein the Folly of Men doth more appear 
than that fooliſh Exchange which they make 
of their inward Quiet and Peace, for outward 


Deſires after the Things they want. Ex eo Ep. 43. 
ſtupor noſter apparet (faith Seneca) quod ea | 
| ſola putamus emi, pro quibus pecuniam ſol- 
Vimus, ea gratuita vocamus, pro quibus nos 
zpſos impendimus, * Herein appears the 
«© Stupidneſs of Men, that they eſteem thoſe 
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Sen. Ep. 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 


ee Obſcure his Glory,” 


in mediis tempeſtatibus placidum, ex ſupe- 


riore loco homines videntem, ex &quo Deos, 


non ſubit te veneratioejus, & © If thou 
te ſeeſt a Man undaunted in the midſt of 
« Danger, happy in Adverſity, placid and 
te ſerene in a Tempeſt, placid in a Station 


* equal with the Gods, whence he looks 


* down upon other Men, as being in a 


ge Vale below kim; art thou not preſently 


te poſſeſt with a high Reverence and Venera- 


Ep. 54. 


te tion for ſuch a Perſon?” And in another 


Py 


place (faith the ſame Author,) Quam vene- 


rationem præceptoribus meis debeo, eandem 


 allis præceptoribus generis humani. Speak- 


ing of ſuch Perſons, faith he, © Such Vene- 


te ration as I owe to my Maſter and Tutor, 


ee ſuch and much more ought I to pay to 


«© theſe Teachers of Mankind, who ſet them 
o 


A 


E tion. 1 5 
God himſelf, upon this account, ſeems (as 


it were) to glory and to triumph over the 
Devil, in the behalf of Fob: Seeft thou my 


ſervant Job, that there is none like him upon 


earth, "Twas an high Elogium, and tended 
much to his Honour, And the Apoſtle tells 
us elſewhere, that 4 meek and a patient ſpi- 
rit is with God of great price. The ſpirit 
of glory and of God reſteth upon ſuch as 


Men think to ſet out 


endure Sufferings, 
| FE __ theme 


Si hominem videris, 
interritum periculis, inter adverſa felicem, 


ſuch excellent Leſſons for their Imita- 
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themſelves, and to get Repute amongſt others, 


by their Haughtineſs, looking upon every 


little Injury as a high Indignity; but of ſuch 


a Frame of Mind, it may be truly ſaid, 2 
oft magnitudo, tumor eſt; it is not Greatneſß, 


but a ſwelling of Mind. It ſhews a N arrow- 


neſs and Littleneſs of Soul, Invalidum 
omne naturd querulum, © The more weak 


any thing is, the more apt to complain.” 


Whereas, on the other ſide, Patience doth 
enlarge the Minds of Men, and raiſe their 
Eſteem, making them triumphant without 
fighting. The Heathen and their 1dolatries / 
were heretofore ſubdued, non à repugnanti- 
bus, ſed a morientibus Chriſtianis, as St. Au- 
ſtin ſpeaks; Not by the Reſiſtance, but by the 
patient Sufferings of the dying Chriſtians, 
So mightily did this Grace conduce in the 
primitive Times, to the ſpreading and pro- 
pag agation of Chriſtianity through the Heathen 
World. 

But are all Complaints then in Aflicion 
unlawful? To this I anſwer, | 

1. Natural Expreſſions of Grief are allow- 


able. A Man muſt be ſenſible of his Suffer- 


ings, and conſequently cannot but grieve 
under them. That Stupor and Benumbed- 
neſs of Spirit, whereby Men are made unap- 
prehenſive of their Afflictions, is in itſelf 
both a great Sin, and a great Judgment. 

But then theſe Expreſſions of our Grief 


_ be rightly qualified with their due Cir- 


cumſtances, EIT. - "_ 
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- Croſs, like Fona/'s Trouble for his Gourd. 


2. Not unfitting for the Manner; not ac- 
companied with bitter Invectives againſt ſe- 
cond Cauſes and Inſtruments ; they ſhould ra- 
ther expreſs our Humility, than our Anger. 

3. They muſt not be immoderate for the 


Degree; as if we were without Hope, like 


David's paſſionate Complaints for the Death 
of his Son Abſalom. 
4. They muſt not be ſinful for the Na- 


ture of them, blaming God's e and 


reviling his Providence. 


ak now that I have ſo abundantly ſhewed 
the Reaſonableneſs of this Virtue of Patience 
and Submiſſion, I am till ſenſible how hard- 


1y Men are brought to it, when there is real 
occaſion for the Practice of it; and therefore 


I think it may be of great uſe to add ſome 


Directions, which may help to prevent, or at 
leaſt abate our Impatience under Afflictions, 
and to promote this ſubmiſſive Temper and 
Diſpoſition. And accordingly they ſhall be of 


two ſorts, ſome Negative, others Poli rive. 


I begin with the Negative. 

I. Take heed of aggravating Afflictions 
beyond their due Proportions. Do not fix 
your Eye or your Thoughts chiefly upon 
the Smart of them, without regarding the 
Benefit of them. 

poſit 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
I. They muſt not be diſproportionable to 
the Occaſion. A great Complaint for a little 


Tis true indeed (as the 


Chap. 17. of Watural Religion. 


Apoſtle tells us) No affliction is joyous for Heb. 13. 


the time, but grievous, nevertheleſs after- 
wards it yieldeth the peaceable uit of righ- 
teouſneſs, to them that are exatfiſed thereby. 


were an unreaſonable thing, and an Argu- 


ment of great Frowardneſs, for a Patient to 
mind only the Bitterneſs of his Potion, the 
Corroſiveneſs of his Plaiſter, without having 


any regard to the Remedy and the Health, 


which may be procured by them. For a 
Man always to have his Hand upon his Sore, 


will increaſe the Pain, and hinder the Cure of 


it. Io inſiſt upon every particular Circum- 


ſtance, whereby Men may aggravate their 


Afflictions, is the ready Means to add Fuel 
to their Impatience, and to drive them to De- 


ſpondency. This is a ſure way to bring upon 
ourſelves much needleſs Trouble. Tis all one 


| as if a Man ſhould chew the Pills, which ought 


to be ſwallowed whole; which will make us 


more ſick, and thereby rather hinder the due 


Operation of them than promote it. 

2. Beware of refuſing Comfort, or reject- 
ing the Means that are afforded us for our 
Relief and Support, under the Troubles that 


befall us. This were to take part with our 


Diſeaſe againſt ourſelves, to refuſe the Phy- 
ſick, and to pull off the Plaiſter that ſnould 
heal us; which argues much Frowardneſs, 
beſides the Folly and Ingratitude of rejecting 


the conſolations of God, as if they were * Job ig. 
Jmat 4% us, a$ Eliphas — Whatever „ 
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exerciſe its Sovereignty: 


ſtrained within fitting Bounds. 
tive Appetite (to Which the Paſſions belong) 
is the inferior and brutiſh part of the Soul, 


s of which, we are provoked 
to Diſcontentmnd Murmuring. | | 
3. Do not give liberty to Paſlions ; which, 


of all other things belonging to the Soul, 


are moſt impetuous and unruly, if not re- 
The ſenſi- 


anſwerable to the Dregs of the People in a 
political Government, of themſelves apt to be 
heady, tumultuous, raſh, mutinous; if not 
reſtrained by ſome ſuperior Power: So is it 


with the Paſſions of the Soul, which there- 


fore ought to be watched over with great 


Circumſpection; and the rather, becauſe they 


have uſually the Empire over us, during our 
younger Years, before Reaſon comes to 
And if once we 


give way to them, 'twill be a Buſineſs of 


no ſmall difficulty to reduce them into Or- 


der again. 

Thoſe very Thoughts which occaſion 
much Diſcontent and Trouble to the Soul, 
whilſt they lie in the Breaſt in a Huddle and 


_ Confuſion, if they be but diſtinctly con- 
ſidered, and coolly debated, will ſeem much 


leſs, if not vaniſh into nothing. Tis the 
Nature of Diſorder, to make Things appear 
more than indeed they are. Which is one 
Reaſon that Philoſophers give, why the Stars 

ſeem 


07% the Priveigles) & Kc. Lib. I, 


our Loſſes or Diſappointments are, he can 
be ten times better to us, than thoſe Things 
are, by the] 


15 


Chap. 17. of Natural Religion. 


ſeem innumerable; becauſe they are com- 
monly looked upon, as being wildly ſcatrer'd 
up and down, out of all regular Form. *Tis 


ſo likewiſe with Mens inward Diſcontents, 


which are exceedingly multiplied by the 
Confuſion of them 3 and would appear much 
leſs, if but diſtinctly reduced and examined. 
Moſt of thoſe which occaſion much per- 
plexity, whilſt they are mixed with many 


others in a Croud, would upon a clear View 
| and ſevere Examination, appear much leſs 


conſiderable: And that's another good Means 
for the preſerving of our Minds: from this 
Impatience; to put a ſtop to our Paſſions 


in the beginning of their Courſe, before they 


be in their full Career, and then grow too 
hard for us. 


4. Do not chieffy regard the Inſtruments FO 


of your Troubles, which will be apt to pro- 
voke Impatience and Diſtemper; — ra- 
ther the ſupreme Diſpoſer of them. Tho? 
Men may deal very unworthily with us, yet 
God is juſt in all his Ways. This was that 


which ſatisfied old Eli, It is the Lord, let: 1 3. 


him do what ſeemeth him good. Tho' the '* 


Sabeans had ſpoil'd Job of his Oxen and jobs. ig. 


Aſes, and the Chaldeans plundered him of '7-- 
his Camels ; yet we find no Complaints 
againſt them: he takes notice only of God 
as the Author of his Sufferings. The Lord 
gives, and the Lord takes away, and there- 
me — be the Name 15 the Lord. Tis 

worth 
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worth your notice to obſerve the ſtrange Va- 


riety of David's Carriage, according as he 


was either mindful or forgetful of his Con- 


ſideration. How meek and humble upon 


28am. 1. the Rebellion of Alſalom: 1 ihe Lord ſhall 


26. 


ver. 15. 


ſay I have no delight in thee ; behold here I 
am, let him do 60 me as ſeemeth good unto 
him. And ſo in the next Chapter, when 
Shimet did ſo bitterly revile him, that which 
pacificd all impatient revengeful Thoughts, 
was this Conſideration, The Lord hath bid 
Shimei curſe. Whereas at another time, when 


he was not. ſo careful to fix his Thoughts 


upon this, how ſtrangely is his Carriage al- 


tered ? How furious at the Churliſhneſs of 


1 Sam. 25. Nabal? How paſlionate at the Death of Ab- 


wy + 


2 Sam. 18 
53 


Pſal. 39. 


g Jalom: ? Such great power is there in this one 
Meditation, if ſeriouſly fixed upon, to ſub- 
due the natural Rage and Diſtemper of Our 
Hearts. When he looks upon God, he ſub- 
mits and is ſilent. I was dumb and opened 


not my mouth, becauſe thou didjt it. But 
when he ee the Inſtruments, his Heart 
begins to riſe, and his Paſſions to tumultuate 
and ferment into a Storm. | 


5. Take hecd of engaging your Deſires 
upon theſe tranſient periſhable things. Learn 
to eſtimate every thing, according to its juſt 


Rate and Value; and this will be a Means 


to work in us weaned Affections from the 
World. They that love too much, muſt 
grieve too much. If we would weep as not 
N . Weeping: 


Of the Principles, Se. Lb. I 


10 


I. | Chap: 17. of Natural Religion, 2 239 | 
a» weeping, we muſt rejoice as not rejoicing. 

ie They that think the greateſt Gain to be but 

n- ſmall, will think the greateſt Loſs to be ſo 

in too. Neminem adverſa fortuna comminuit, Sen. Helv. 
11 nit quem ſecunda decepit. © Thoſe that r. 5. 
are moſt apt to be deceived and puft up 

to by the Flatteries of Proſperity, will be moſt 

en apt to be dejected by the Frowns of Ad- 

ch! verſity.“ And therefore one of the ſureſt 

ts, Ways, to make all Croſſes eaſy to us, is to 
have a low Eſteem of theſe temporal Things; 

en for which we ſhall find reaſon enough, if we 

its MW conſider the Vanity and Vexation of them. 

11- Þ There being a thouſand Ways of Fraud and 

of Oppreſlion : and Caſualties, whereby we may 
b. be deprived of their Poſſeſſion; and as ma- 
ne ny, whereby they may be render d uſeleſs 

to us in their Poſſeſſion; as in the caſe of 

Pain and Sickneſs, either of Body or Mind : 

And as many, whereby they may be render'd 

hurtful, and expoſe us to the Envy of others, 
to many kind of Temptations unto Sin, and 
particularly to many kind of Griefs and 
Vexations upon the account of our Unwil- 
lingneſs to part with them. All which are 
to de provided againſt, by our entertaining 

ſuch Thoughts of them, as may be ſuitable 

to their Value. "ol = 

6. Take heed of being ſolicitous about the —_ 

Iſue of Things, and of determining your- =_ 
ſelves too peremptorily to particular Events. ; = 
Tis our Buſineſs indeed to ſerve Providence 


% 


240 Of zhe Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
in the uſe of Means, but the Iſſue of things 
belongs to God. We have nothing to do 
with them, and that which is not within 
our Power, ſhould be out of our Care. 
Every Man's great End is Happineſs. The 
various Events that befal us in the World. 
are but ſeveral Ways to this End. And 
therefore tis very reaſonable and congruous, 
that every one ſhould have a Traveller's In- 
differency towards them. A Man upon the 
Road, who is travelling to ſuch a Town, 
and comes to ſome doubtful Turnings, is 
not concerned either for the right or the 
left-hand Way, hath not an Inclination to 
one more than the other, any farther than 
to be directed to that, which is the true Way, 
and will bring him to his Journey's End. 
Now that Way, which the Providence of 
God doth lead us into, muſt needs be the 
beſt and the ſureſt Way to this End. 

be. „Thou fooliſh Man (faith Epictetus) 
<« doſt not thou deſire that which may be 
© moſt convenient for thee? And can there 
© be any thing better than what God ap- 
ec points? Do but then conſider (faith he) 
*« what is the meaning of being eagerly 
« ſolicitous about particular Events, Sic bei- 
© pets 4 xexlln, Waexyeas N CoupCuncn, thou 
doſt thereby as much as in thee lies to 
“ corrupt thy Judge, and ſeduce thy Coun- 0 |] 
& ſellor; than which there cannot be a ane 
 < greater Folly.” Theſe are the Negative | feri 

Directions. 5 1 = | 


5 Chap. 1 1 7. of Natural Religion. 


I proceed to thoſe that are poſitive; and, 
1. Labour fot true Apprehenſions of the 


divine Nature and Excellencies; his Infinite 
Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. When 
our Hearts are once poſſeſt with right No- 


tions, and a due Eſteem of theſe Perfections, 
they will not be ſo apt to break out into 


| murmuring againſt him. That which Ben- 


hadad ſpake proudly to Ahab; Thy filver Kings 


and thy gold, thy wives and thy children are 


mine: That may God truly fay to us; what 
haſt thou that thou haſt not received? And 


if we have received it, as we have no reaſon 
to glory in the Poſſeſſion, ſo neithet have 
| we to complain at the Loſs of it, when — 
that hath lent it us, doth reſume it again. 

is, or ſhould be our daily Prayer, that 6045 8 


Will may | be done on Earth as it is in Heaven. 


And it were a moſt unreaſonable thing for 
Men to mutmur at the Grant of their Peris 


tions: "Twas a notable Saying, which is 


commonly repotted of Luther, when Philip 


Melanct hon was much diſquieted in his own 


Thoughts, at the confuſed State of things in 


the firſt Reformation; Monendus eſt Philip- 
pus, deſinat eſſe rector mundi; Melancthon 


« js to be admoniſhed, that he would ceaſe | 


eto take upon him the Government of the 
« World; as if the Iſſue of things did be- 


« long to his Care.“ God is infinitely wile Cor. 10. 


and faithful, and will proportion our Suf- 


1 to our 2 He hath aan | 


ſed : 


241 
Y. 


242 Of the as &c. Lib. I. 
15 8. ſed that all things ſball work rogether for hi 


our good. 5 V 
2. Conſider the Mercics you enjoy, as ha 
well as the Evils you ſuffer. That was a th 
moſt unworthy Temper in Ahab, and in Ha- th 
man, to receive no Satisfaction in all their Tl 
great Poſſeſſions and Enjoyments, becauſe ; 
they were diſappointed in ſome one ſmall on 


Particular. Tis the Advice of the Miſe man, up 
Eccleſ. 7. 14. In the day of proſperity re- co 
Joice, in the day of adverſity conſider. But ani 


what is that which we ſhould conſider? Why, Sic 
that God hath ſet the one againſt the other: I ſ- 
nd ſo ſhould we too, ſet one againſt ano- ſtri 


ther; and then we ſhall find, that we have MW we 
as much reaſon to be patient under our Sut- you 
ferings, as to rejoice in our Mercies. Tis a ' but 
remarkable Paſlage fhat, concerning Mephi- W fon 

1 Sam. 19. boſheth ; when Ziba had, by his falſe Ac- lor 
cCuſation, cauſed the King to confiſcate his rati 
Goods, and beſtow them upon himſelf; this ma 

had been enough one would think to pro- in t 


voke Mephiboſheth unto high Complaints, ] thi: 

both againſt the Injuſtice of David, and the unt 
Baſenels and Unfaithfulneſs of his Servant ſuc] 

| ZLiba: But ſec how he demeans himſelf! 1 thai 

ver. 2.28. have been ſlaudered unto my Lord the King, 3.0 
but do what is good in thine eyes. Thou haſi I the! 

{et thy ſervant amongſt them that eat at thine I tior 

_ table, what right therefore have I to cry I dell 

any more unto the King? Where he makes mo 

the Wee that David had formerly ſhewn I don 


him. 


Chap. 17. of Maturul Religion. 
him, to weigh down and ſatisfy for the 
Wrong that he then ſuffered. And if Men 


had but ſuch a grateful Temper of Spirit, 
they would not be ſo apt to murmur. Thoſe 


that deſerve leaſt, do uſually complain moſt. 
The moſt unworthy are the moſt impatient. 

Suppoſe. all manner of Evils and Afflicti- 

| ons, which are now promiſcuouſly ſcattered 


243 


up and down in the World, whether the7 


concern Soul or Body; Spiritual Blindneſs 
and Obduracy, Poverty, Slavery, Reproach, 
„Sickneſs, Pain, Maimedneſs, Deformity, &c. 


I ay, ſuppoſe all theſe were now to be di- 


ſtributed amongſt Mankind, ſo as every one 
were to have an equal ſhare of them: Would 


> | 
6 you be content to ſtand to this new Diſtri- 
1 


bution? I ſuppoſe there are not many Per- 


—ſeons in this Nation, in ſo miſerable and for- 
- lorn a Condition, that upon ſerious Conſide- 
is ration of the ſpecial Advantages they do or 


is may partake of, above many other Millions 


in the World, would conſent to it. And if 
8, this be ſo, certainly then it muſt be both an 


ic © unreaſonable, and a very ungrateful thing for 


at ſuch Men to be impatient, who enjoy more 
1 El than their ſhare comes to. 


then it will eaſily appear, that your Condi- 
tion is not at any time fo bad, but you have 
deſerved it ſhould be worſe. That you have 
more reaſon to commend the Care and Wiſ⸗ 


> -— 
S — 
; * 


3. Conſider the Deſerts of your: Hin and. 


dom of the Phyſician, than to complain of 
2 the 


3 


| 244 Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 


Greg. the Birternef of the Potion. Tant quis 
oral. 
patientius ferrum medici tolerat, quantd 
magis putridum eſſe conſpicit quod ſecat ; 
« The more the Patient doth diſcern the Cor- 
eruption and Danger of his Sore, the more 
« willingly doth he endure the Lance of his 
« Surgcon.” That is a remarkable Story 
in Geneſs 7s, c. 42. to {hew that this Confide- 
ration of the Deſert of our own Sins, 1s a 
very powerful Means to pacify us againſt all 
Impatience under Sufferings. The Story 25 
concerns Joſeph's Brethren, who coming in- 
to Egypt to buy Corn, were there ronphly 
treated, accuſed for Spics, clapt into Priſon ; 
ſo that one would have thought, they had „er 
reaſon enough to fret and murmur at that eb 
hard unjuſt Dealing. And yet we find their 2: 
Carriage to be very humble and patient; but a 
what that was which made them ſo, you | 
may ſee ver. 21. they remember'd their Cru- 
elty to their Brother Foſeph,and That brought 
them to acknowledge this Diſtreſs to be de- 
ſervedly come upon | them, becauſe they had iin 
not pitied their brother, when he beſought i "©" 
them in the anguiſh of his ſoul. The like I ſen 
| Conſideration did ſtop Fob in his Complaint, I C 
after all his high Conteſtations and Arguings iſ Or 
with God; he no ſooner thought upon his W 
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own Vitenefs bur he was preſently ſi lenced. th: 

Chap. 40. Behold I am wile, what ſball 7 anſwer thee? ſhe 
| Iwill lay * hand fu * and. 1 8 88 ” 
1 


4. Be pa 


rous Eſtate, to prepare for Trouble and Affli- 


inexpettata plus aggravant, novitas adjicit Ep. 91. 


deorſum euntium verſatione, ſi non quicquid 


| Ns thereby ſtrengthen our Adverſaries, and 


One loſes Husband, Wife, Children, Eſtate: 


Chap. 17. 80 Matural Nane, 245 


4. Be careful whilſt you are in a proſpe- 


ctions, by a prudent Conſideration of the 
Mutability of Things. This will be a Means. 
to alleviate the Burden of them. Præcogitati Son 
mali mollis ictus venit. And in another place, 


calamitatibus pondus; © That Stroke will 
« have leſs Force which is foreſeen and ex- 
* pected ; whereas the Suddenneſs and Sur- 
« prize of it, wall add to the Weight and 


« Smart of it.” In tant rerum ſurſum ac Sen. boy 
quil. An 


Ca 
eri poteſt, pro futuro habes, das in te wires N 


rebus adverſis, quas infregit quiſquis prior 
vidit ; © In that various Change and Revo- 
« lution of Events, which we behold in the 
« World, if we do not look upon poſſible 
" Dangers and Troubles as future, we do 


« diſarm ourſelves.” When we ſee at any 
time the Loſſes and Impriſonments, or Po- 
verty, or Funerals of -others, we ought pre- 
ſently to reflect, this may be our Caſe. 
Cutvis poteſt accidere, quod cuiquam poteſt, 


We ought from all ſuch Spectacles to infer, 

that tho' this be not at preſent, yet it may 

ſhortly be our Conditionz and accordingly 

by Expectation to fortify ourſelves againſt it. 

Hic nos error decipit, hic effeminat dum en. ad 
Mutium, 

pat imur, you nunquam pati nos poſſe præ cap. 9. 

| ST vidimus. 
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il Principles, &c, Lib. I. 
vidimus. Aufert vim præſentibus malis, 
1 futura proſpexit. This is the Error 

* which doth deceive and effeminate Men, 


_ © whilſt they (ſuffer ſuch things as they did 


© not expect, and are not prepared for. It 
cc breaks the Force of Evils when they come, | 


** to foreſee they will come.” 


5. Often reflect upon your former Expe- 


rience: That will be a Means to prevent all 


Gen. 32. 
10. 
1 Sam. 1 


2 Chron. 
20. 7. 

1 Car. 
10. 


Deſpondencies, to work in us Hope and Con- 
fidence. There is no Man ſo mean and in- 


conſiderable, if he will but take an impartial 
View of what he hath formerly ſeen and ob- 


{erved concerning God's dealing with him- 
{elf and others, but may upon this account 
find reaſon enough to allay all murmuring 
diſcontented Thoughts. We have frequent 
Examples to this purpoſe in Scripture, Jacob, 
„ David, Fehoſaphat, the Apoſtle St. Paul, 
in ſeveral places; who all have had recourſe to 
this Remedy, when they would ſtrengthen 
, themſelves againſt Diſcontent and Deſpon- 
dency. And I ſuppoſe, there is ſcarce any 
ſerious Man of ſo little Experience, but hath 
taken notice of, and can remember how ſome 


Croſſes and Diſappointments have in the 
iſſue proved Mercies and Benefits to him. 


And if it haye been fo formerly, why way 
it not be ſo again? 


6. And laſtly, Labour after thoſe parti- 


cular Virtues, which are of near Affinity to 


this of Patience; whereby it will be very 
much 


no — K. 5 = „2 tw 


bay 


O 


V 
ti 
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much ſtrengthened and promoted. There is 


r a certain Chain of them mentioned, Gal. 5. 

5 22, and ſtiled by the Apoſtle the fruits of 
1 the ſpirit, as belonging more particularly to 
t the Spirit of Chriſtianity. The firſt is Love, 


_ «yarn, Which beareth all things, and en- 


dureth all things: The next is Foy, yape, a 
chearful Temper of Mind, in oppoſition to 
Moroſeneſs and Frowardneſs: Then Peace, 


cdp], a Compoſedneſs and Sedateneſs of Spi- 
rit, free from all inordinate Perturbations, and 
without any kind of itch of quarrelling with 

others: And next Long. -ſaffering,paxpolupicn, 
whereby the Mind is not eaſily provoked or 
tired, but is eaſily appeaſed: Then Gentle- 
neſs, p ne, Generoſity, Benignity, which 
ſignifies a Mind moſt ready to part with any 


thing, towards the Help and Relief of others, 


in their Neceſſities: Then Goodneſs, NA 
cen, (7. e.) ſuch an equal and ingenuous 


Simplicity of Manners, whereby Men are 


render d eaſily tractable, and placable, and moſt 
amiable in the whole Courſe of their Con- 
verſations: Then Faith, ici, a Dependence 

upon God for our Support and Deliverance: 


Then Meekneſs, megorns, whereby we pur 


a Reſtraint upon our Anger, ſo as not to be 
provoked for any leſſer Cauſe, or in a greater 
Meaſure, or for a longer Time, than may be 
fitting for the Occaſion ; always preſerving _ 
our Minds free from any ſudden Guſts of 
1 And laſtly, Temperance, e), pare, 1 
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Of the Principles &c. Lib. I. 


Continence, whereby we contain all our 
Paſſions within their juſt Bounds, either of 


Joy in the Affluence of Things, or of 


Grief in the Loſs, or of Deſi we in the JW ant 


of them. 

A Mind that is | modelled and prepared 
with theſe kind of Virtues, will thereby be 
render'd generous and couragious, fit for the 
undergoing of any kind of Trouble or Suffer- 


ing, which the Providence of God ſhall 


think fit to call a Man unto. 


I have now done with the Firſt thing 1 
propoled to treat of, namely, The Reaſona- 


bleneſs and Credibility of the Principles of 
Natural Religion; in which I have endea- 


5 voured to eſtabliſh the belief of God's Being, 


to clear the natural Notions of his Excellen- 


cies and Perfections, and to deduce the Ob- 
. ligation of Moral Duties, from the Belief 
and Acknowledgement of the divine Nature 


and mene. 
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CHAP. 4 


Showing i, in general how Religion con- 
duces to our Happineſs. 2 


Proceed now to- the ſecond Part of my 


| Deſign, which was to ſhew The Wiſdom _ 
of practiſing the Duties of Natural Religion. 


In which I ſhall endeavour to convince Men, 


how much it is, upon all accounts, their 


chief Happineſs and Intereſt to lead a Reli- _ 
gious and Virtuous Courſe of Life. + 

Solomon, who is ſo. much celebrated in 
Scripture for his Wiſdom and Ty 


hath purpoſely written a Book, the main 


Argument whereof is to enquire, wherein 


the chief Happineſs of Man doth conſiſt : 
And having in the former Part of it ſhewed 
the nnn of all other Things that 


Ru 


Eccl. 12. 


and keep his commandments ; for this is the 


£ Of the Principles, &c. Lib. II. 


pretend to it, he comes in the Concluſion 
to fix it upon its true Baſes, aſſerting every 
Man's greateſt Intereſt and Happineſs, to 


conſiſt in being Religious. Let us hear the 


concluſion of the whole matter; Fear God 


whole of man. That is, the ſerious Practice 


Man, after all his other Diſquiſitions, will find 


of Religion is That which every conſiderate 


to be his chief Intereſt, and That which doth 
deſerve his utmoſt Care and Diligence. 
And becauſe theſe Words of Solomon do 
ſo fully expreſs that, which is to be the main 
Argument of my following Diſcourſe, I ſhall, 


by way of Preface or Introduction to it, more 


particularly conſider the Commendation, 
which he here gives to the Practice of Reli- 


gion, in that full and ſignificant Expreſlion, 
this is the whole of man. 


Which Words are by the Septuag int and 


Fulgar thus rendered, this is All, or Every 


man; the word Duty, which is ſupplicd by 


ſo the Arabick. Hor eſt totum hominis, this 


our * * being not in the Original, or in 
other ranſlations. This ought to be the way 
and courſe of all mankind ; ſo the Targum. 
This is the courſe to which every man is 
deſigned; ſo the Syriack. This will be 
70ſt profitable and advantageous to men; 


is the whole of man; ſo ſome of our later 


— Interpreters, moſt properly to the Scope of 


the Is; it * an uſual Enallage in the 


Hebrew, 


— 


jj Vd b ies 
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nh 


Hebrew, totius untverſalis pro toto inte- 8 


5 grante, All tor Whole. 


So that according to the various Inter- 


pretations of the Words, they may contain 


in them a threefold Reference: To the E 


ſence, the Happineſs, the Buſineſs of Man. 


According to which, the Senſe of them 
mult be, that Religion, or the fearing of 


God, and keeping his Commandments, is a 
Matter of to great e ee to Human | 


Nature, that, | 
1. The Eſſence or Being of Man may be 


. aid: to conſiſt in it. 


2. The great Buſs neſs or Duty of Man, i is 


to be converſant about it, and to labour 
after ir. 5 


3. The Happineſs, Or Well-being o of Man, : 


doth. depend upon it. 


ITheſe Particulars J ſhall endeavour to make .. 
out by ſuch clear Principles of Reaſon, at- 


teſted to by ſeveral of the wiſeſt Heathen 
Writers, as may be enough to ſatisfy any ſe- 
rious Man, who is able to underſtand the 


- Reaſon and Conſequence of Things and 
will but attend and conſider. 


Firſt, Religion is of ſo great Importance, 55 


that the Eſſence of Man may be {aid to con- 


ſiſt in it. Man may be conſidered under a "Ei 


two-fold Notion : 
1. In his / nele Capacity, e to 


ſuch a Rank of Creatures. 
2. In 


that Principle whereby he is unn in 


232 


Reſpects. 


1. As conſidered in his ft: agle Capacity, ac- 
cording to thoſe Principles by which he 1s 


framed. That which doth conſtitute any 


thing in its Being, and diſtinguiſh it from all 


other things, this 1s that which we call the 
Form or Eſſence of a Thing, Now the 
things which diſtinguiſh Human Nature 


from all other things, are the chief Princi- 
ples and Foundations of Religion, namely, 
the Apprehenſion of a Deity, and an Ex- 


pettation of a future State after this Life : 


Which no other Creature, below Man, doth 


| partake of; and which are common to all 
Mankind; notwithſtanding the utmoſt En- 


imperfect Strictures and Degrees of Ratioci- 
nation; ſuch a natural Sagacity as at leaſt. 


deavours that can be uled for the eins 
of them. | 


As for what is commonly alledged in the 


behalf of Reaſon, it may be obſerved, that 
in the Actions of many brute Creatures, 
there are diſcernible ſome Footſteps, ſome 


bears a near Reſemblance to Reaſon. From 
whence it may follow, that it is not Reaſon 
in the general, which is the Form of Human 
Nature; but Reaſon, as it is determined to 


Actions of Religion, of which we do not find 
1 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib. II. 
2. In Society, for which Man ſeems to be 


naturally deſigned, and without which he 
could not well ſubſiſt. Now Religion will 


appear to be eſſential to him, in both theſe 


Gi 1. f * ara Relgin. 


the leaſt Signs or Degrees in Brutes: Man 


being the only Creature in this viſibte World, 


that is formed with a Capacity of worſhip- 
ping and enjoying his Maker, Nor is this 


any new Opinion, but what ſeveral of the 
ancient Writers, Philoſophers, Orators, Poets, 
have atteſted to; who make the Notion of a 


Deity, and Adoration of him, to be the true 


Difference betwixt Man and Beaſt. 


So Tully; Ex tot generibus nullum ef} De Leg. 
animal præter hommem, quod habeat notiti. Lb. 1 
am aliquam Dei; ipſiſque in hominibus, nul- 2 20 


la gens eſt neque tam immanſueta, neque tam 
fera, que non etiamſi ignoret, qualem habere 
Deum deceat, tamen abendum ſciat. A- 
4 mongſt all the living Creatures that are in 
« the World, there is none but Man, that 

e hath any Notion of a Deity; and amongſt (Ra 
& Mankind, there is no Nation ſo wild and 


e barbarous, but pretends to ſome Religion.” 


Whence it ſhould feem, that this is the moſt 

proper Difference betwixt Man and' Beaſts. 
And in another place, he makes this to be 
the Character of that Reaſon, which is the 
Form of Man, that it is Vinculum Des & 
hominis, which imports both Name AN. 


[TR | 


Of the ſame Senſe is that of chi Satyri y is of 
who ſpeaking of Religion and a nnen 


divine e faith this of it; eie 
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Juv. Sat. yi ſeparat hoc nos 
„ grege mutorum, atque ideo venerabile 


(oli 


Gortiti ingenium, divinorumque Capares: 


«Tis this, | 
e oniſh us from brute Creatures, that we 

c have Souls capable of divine Impreſſions.” 
There are abundance of Expreſſions to this 
purpoſe in ſeveral other of the Heathen Wri- 
De Super. ters. That in Plutarch, where he ſtiles Irre- 
ſiitione. ligion a kind of Stupor, whereby Men are 


as it were deprived of their Senſes. And 


in another place, he aſſerts it to be © an ex- 
« ceeding improper Thing, to aſcribe true 
c Reaſon to thoſe who do not acknowledge 
Nat. Deor. © and adore the Deity.” So again, Tully, Elſe 
Lib. 2. Deos qui negat, Vix eum ſane mentis exiſti- 
mem. * I can hardly think that Man to be 
* in his right Mind, who is deſtitute of Re- 
5c ligion.” And in another place of the ſame 
Book, Quis hunc hominem dixerit? &c. 


© Why ſhould. any one ſtyle ſuch an one a 


<« Man, who by what he ſecs in the World, 
« is not convinced of a Deity, and a Provi- 


* dence, and of that Adoration he owes to 


Lactant. the Deity?” Non modo non philoſo ophos, 
ſed nec homines quidem fuiſſe dixerim, (ſaith 


another.) cc Men that are deſtitute of Reli- 


gion, are ſo far from being learned Philo- 
« ſophers, that they ought not to be eſteemed 
4 ſo much as reaſonabſe Men... 'Tis 


0 the Puh, &c. Lab. I. 


faith he, which doth 1 


Chap. 1. of Matura Religion. 


"Tis true, nothing is more ordinary than 


for ſuch Perſons as are ſceptical in theſe firſt 


Principles, to entertain great Thoughts of 
themſelves, as if they had conſt derd things 


more deeply, and were arriv'd unto a higher 


pitch of Reaſon and Wit than others. But 5 


= "the plain Truth is, they who have not 
attained to this Conviction of placing their 


chief Intereſt in being religious, they are ſo 


far from excceding others in Degrees, that 


they come ſhort of the very Nature and 


| Eſſence of Men, as being deſtitute of thoſe 


firſt Notions concerning Truth and Falſe- 


| hood, Good and Evil, whercin the Eſſence 
| of a rational Being doth conſiſt : beſides 
| their palpable Deficiency in ſuch plain Con- 
| ſequences and Deductions of Reaſon, as 
would become thoſe, who in any: meaſure 


pretend to that Principle. | 
So that, by what hath bcen ſaid, it may 
appear, that the Definition of Man may be 


| render'd as well by the Difference of Reli- 


gioſum as Rationale. As for that Inconve- 
nience which ſome may object, that athe- 


iſtical and prophane Perſons will hereby be. 
excluded: Why, fo they are by the other 
Difference likewiſe; ſuch Perſons having no 


juſt Pretence to Reaſon, who renounce Ne- 
ligion: And it were well, if they might not 


only be reckoned among Beaſts (as they are 


by the P/almi/?, where he ſtyles them bru- 


7b) but driven out among . likewiſe, 
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and baniſhed from all Human Society, as 


being publick Peſts and Miſchiefs of Man- 


kind, ſuch as would debaſe the Nobility of 


our Natures to the Condition of brute Crea- 
tures, and therefore are fit only to live a- 
mongſt them. Which brings me to the 
24 Conſideration of Man, as a ſociable 
Creature: Religion is eſſential to him, in 


this Reſpect alſo; as being the ſureſt Bond 
to tye Men up to thoſe reſpective Duties to- 


wards one another, without which, Govern- 
ment and Society could not ſubfiſt. 

There is a remarkable Paſſage in Plutarch 
to this purpoſe ; where he tiles Religion 
owexlitor ατντν her voſroVeoias Ape 
ma, the Cement of all Community, and the 


chief Baſis of all Legiſlative Power. And 


| in another place he ſays, * That tis much 
more eaſy to build a City in the open Air, 


« without any Ground to found it upon, 
<* than to eſtabliſh Government without Re- 
<« ligion.” A City (faith he) may make ſome 
ſhift to ſubſeſt without Walls, Schools, Thea- 


tres, Houſes, nay, without Money : but not 


without Religion. 
If it were not for this Notion of a Deity, 


and thoſe natural Impreſſions which we have 


concerning Juſtice and Probity, fo neceſſary 


for the Conſervation of Human Society ; in- 
ſtead of thoſe well-ordered Governments and 
Cities which arc now in the World, Man- 
kind muſt have Vee 9 wild and ſoli- 


tary 


Chap. 1. of Matura, Religion. 


tary in Caves and Dens, like ſavage Beaſts; 


or elſe in Troops of Robbers, ſubſiſting upon 
the Spoil and Rapine of ſuch. as wete weaker 1 


than themſelves. _ 'T 


Pietate ſublata, fides ON > ſocietus ae. 
humani generis, & und excellentiſſima vir 8 2 


tus juſtitia tollitur, faith Tully. © © Take 
« but away the Awe of Religion, and all 
« that Fidelity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary for 
« the keeping up of Human Society, mult 


„ periſh with it.” 


"Tis this Fear of a Deity, and the Senſe: of 
our Obligation to him, that is the only ef- 
fectual Means to reſtrain Men within the 
Bounds of Duty. And were this wholly ex- 
tinguiſhed, there would follow ſuch wild 
Diſorders and Extravagancies amongęſt Men, 
as would not leave ſo much as the Face or 
leaſt Shadow of Virtue or Honeſty in the 
World: There being no kind of Vice which 


Men would not abandon themſelves unto, 
conſidering the Ilmpetuouſneſs of their own 
natural Apperites, and the Power of exter- 


nal Temptations, were this Reſtraint enn 
Religion once removed or aboliſnec. 

The two chief Oppoſites to Religion, are 
Prophaneneſs and Superſſition. Both which 
are prejudicial to Civil Government: the one 
by deſtroying Conſcience, the ſtrongeſt Ob- 
ligation to political Duties; the other, by 
ber vert ing and abuſing it; introducing in the 


ſtead of it a new Primum mobile, which ra- 
8 viſheth 
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viſheth the Spheres of Government, and puts 


them into a præternatural Courſe, as a Noble 


Author expreſleth it. 
The two grand Relations that concern "i 


ciety, are Government and Subjettion : And 
Irreligion doth indiſpoſe Men for both theſe. 


1. For Government. Without Religion 
Magiſtrates will loſe that Courage and Con- 
fidence belonging to their Stations, which 
they cannot ſo well exert in puniſhing the 


. Offences of others, when they are guilty of 


the ſame or the like themſelves. Thoſe that 


fit on the throne of judgment, ſhould be able 
to ſcatter away evil with their eyes, as 
Solomon ſpeaks, Prov. 20. 8. By their very 


Preſence and Looks to ſtrike an Awe upon 
Offenders. Which will not be ſo eaſily done, 
if they lie under the ſame Guilt themſelves. 
Sine bonitate nulla majeſtas, faith Seneca; the 
very Nature of Majeſty doth denote Goodneſs 


as well as Power. And without this, Go- 


vernours may eaſily loſe that Rewverence, 
which is due to them from others ; and con- 
ſequently that Authority, which they ought 
to have over them. When they ceaſe to be 
Gods in reſpect of their Goodneſs, they will 
ſoon diminiſh in their Power. And tho' they 


ſhould be able to keep Men under, as to 


their Bodies and Eftates, yet will they de- 
Cline as to that awful Love and Reverence, 
whereby they ſhould {way over the Hearts 
and Aﬀections of Men. 


The 


8 The Philoſopher i in the fifth Book of his Cp. 11. 
e Þ Politicks, doth lay it down as a Rule for 


Magiſtrates, that they muſt be careful to 
- give publick Teſtimonies of their being Reli- 


d gious and Devout; for which he gives this | 
double Reaſon : Becauſe the People will be 2 
n leſs ſubject to entertain any Jealouſy or Suk _ 


- picion of fuffering Injury, from ſuch whom 
h they believe to be religious : And withal, 
ie they will be leſs ſubje& to attempt the 45 
of ing of Injury againſt ſuch; as knowing that 
at good Magiſtrates are after a more eſpecial 
manner under the divine Favour and Prote- 
Gion, » opp ans Norra AY Seis, having 
| God to fight with them, and for them. 
2. The want of this will indiſpoſe Men 
for the Condition of Subjects, and render 
them looſe and unſtable in thoſe Duties f 
Obedience and Submiſſion required to that 
State. How can it be expected from that 
Man, who dares affront and deſpiſe God 
himſelf, that he ſhould have any hearty re- 
verence for his Deputies and Vicegerents? 
He that is ſubject only upon the account 
of wrath,and the power of the ſword which 
is over him, will be no longer ſo, when he 
hath an opportunity of eſcaping or reſiſting 
that Power. Nor is there any poſſible way 
to ſecure Men in their quiet Subjection and 
Obedience, but by their being obliged for | 
Conſerence-ſake. 'And therefore ſuch kind of Rom. 13. 
© | "crfons, as by their open 9 ands: 
"he 1 4 Con- 
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tempt of Religion, do endeavour to de- 
ſtroy Conſcience from amongſt Men, may 
juſtly be eſteemed as the worſt kind of ſedi- 
tious Perſons, and mot Practicum to Civil 


Government. 


That Temper of Prophaneneſs, whereby 
a Man is diſpoſed to contemn and deſpiſe all 
Religion (how ſlightly ſoever Men may think 
of it) is much worſe than Infidelity, than 


Fanaticalneſs,than Idolatry; and of the two, 


tis much more eligible for a Man to be an 
honeſt Heathen and a devout Idolater, than 


a prophane Chriſtian. 


Whatever Diſputes have been raiſed con- 


cerning the Lawfulneſs of puniſhing Men for 
their diſſenting Conſciences in matters of Re- 
ligion; yet never any Man queſtioned the 


Lawfulneſs of puniſhing Men for their Pro- 
phaneneſs and Contempt of all Religion. 
Such Men as renounce Conſcience, cannot 
pretend that they ſuffer for it. And certainly 
this Vice doth upon many Accounts deſerve 
the greateſt ſeverity of Laws, as being in 
its own Nature deſtructive of the very 
Principles of Government, and the Peace of 
all human Societies; beſides, the Miſchiefs 
conſequent upon it, from divine Vengeance. 

"Tis an Obſervation of Seneca, That 
ſeveral Countries do appoint ſeveral Pu- 
“ niſhments for the Violation of Religion; 


« but every Country appoints ſome, and it 


; 2575 doth. not any where eſcape , 


Plato 
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Plato in his Book de Legibus, would have! Lib. 10. 
it puniſhed capitally, as being a thing of „ 
pernicious conſequence to Government. "Tis 
a Rule in the Civil Law, that Religio conta-' 
minata ad omnium pertinet injuriam; 'T he Lib. 4 c. 
Abuſe of Religion is to be looked upon as being © 5 
a common Injury, and every Man is concerned 
to endeavour a Vindication of it. And there, Grotins de 
are ſome Inſtances in Story, of Wars tha k ect, 
have been undertaken upon this very Ac . esp 20. 
count, to bring a Nation to Puniſhment forte gr, 
that Prophancneſs they have expreſſed to- 
wards the Religion they profeſſed and pre- 
tended to, as being injutious to Mankind, 

Quod orbis viribuse expiari debuit, as 7. Aſtin Lib. 8. 
the Hiſtorian ſpeaks, which the whole warld 
ought fo vindicate and expiate by their c com- 


mon F. orces. 


There can be 1 no Aſſutance from looſe i itre- 


ligious Perſons, that they will be faithful ir 


the ordinary Duties belonging to their ſeve- 


ral Ranks and Stations. And as for any” ex- 


traordinary heroical Action, by which the 
publick Welfare is to be promoted, Men that 


are without Conſcience of Religion, and a 


ſenſe of Virtue, can never apply themſelves 
to any thing of that kind, as having their 


Minds deſtitute of all ſuch Principles as are 


ſublime and generous, without any the leaſt 
Seed of Honour, and Piety, and Virtue; 
and therefore they can have no Sparks of 
Magnanimity, nor any the leaſt Inclina- 


8 3 | tion 
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tion to Actions that are only Oren. and 
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Noble. 
So that upon all Accounts, it is very 


evident, that Religion is rotum hominis in 


mis firſt Senſe, as it refers to the Eſſence of 


Man, conſt dered either in his /6; angle Capectty, 


or as a Member of Society. 
- 2, Tis ſo likewiſe as it refers to the Bu- 
fi neſs and Duty of Man, that which he ought 


to be moſt intent upon, and converſant about, 


as to his Employment in this World: That 
General Calling, in which every Man, of 
what Rank or Quality ſoever, is to be 


engaged. Men are diſtributed under other 
particular Callings, according as their Edu- 
cation, Abilities, Friends, and ſeveral Oppor- 


tunities do diſpoſe of them. But the Obli- 


gation of Religion, being of univerſal Con- 


cernment, doth extend to all and every Par- 
ticular, there being none exempted from it. 


Hoc eſt omnis homo. Every Man is concerned 


” Wi 


And it is totum hominis likewiſe: 
'Tis his Calling, the chicf Buſineſs about 
which he is employed. 


I do not ſay, that a Man's Thoughts are 
alway to be taken up about the immediate 
Acts of Religion, any more than a Traveller 
is always to have his Mind actually fixed 


upon the thought of his Journey's End. This 


would be inconſiſtent with the Infirmity of 


our Natures, and the Neceſſity of our Con- 
ditions in this World. But yet, as 


as he, that 
5 
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is upon a Journey, doth ſo order all his par- 


ticular Motions, as may be moſt conducible 


to his general End; ſo ſhould Men habitu- 


ally, though they cannot actually, in every 
Affair, have reſpect to their chief End, ſo as 


to obſerve all the Duties of Religion, and 
never to allow themſelves in any thing againſt 
the Rules of it. And he that hath this Care 
continually upon his Mind (tho' he be but 
a ſecular Perſon) may properly de laid to 


make Religion his Buſineſs. 


The Wiſe Man, in the Beginning of his Pecleſ, 2. 
Book, had propoſed it as his great Queſtion 
to be diſcuſſed, to find out what was that 


good for the ſons of Men, which they ſhould + 


do under the Heavens all the days of their 
lives. (i. e.) What was the chief Employ- 


ment or Buſineſs, which they ſhould apply 
themfelves to in this World? And in the 


Concluſion of his Difcourſe, after an Indu- 
ftion and Refutation of all other Particulars, 
which may ſeem to have any Claim or Pre- 
tence to this, he aſſerts it to be the Buſineſs _ 
of Religion, Fearing God, and keeping his 
Commandments: Suitable to that Precept 

of Moſes, Deut. 10. 12. And now, O Iſrael, 
what doth the Lord thy God require of 


thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his Ways, and to ſerve the Lord 


thy God, and keep his Commandments ? 


| And the Practice of St. Paul, who made Ads ak 


this his daily 2 fo keep his conſet-'* 
LL ence 
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Moral. 1. 
ad Eu- 
dem. 
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ence void of offence, both towards God and 
towards Man. | 
To the Reaſonableneſs of this, ſeveral of 
the wiſeſt Heathens have atteſted. © That's a 
remarkable Paſſage in Aritotle to this pur- 


poſe, where he ſtates that to be the moſt de- 


ſirable proportion of all worldly Felicities 


and Enjoyments, which is moſt. conſiſtent 


with Men's devoting themſelves to the buſi- 
neſs of Religion: And that to be cither too 
much or too little of Wealth, or Honour, or 


Power, c. whereby Men are hindered in 
their meditating upon God, or their warltups 


Diſſer. 1.6. 


ping of him. 

So Epictetus, ae concerning the 
Work and Buſineſs he was deſigned to, hath 
this excellent Paſſage: If I had been made 
* a Nightingale or a Swan, I ſhould have 
employed the time of my Life in ſuch a 
0 Way as is ſuitable to the Condition of thoſe 


 &. Creatures: But being made a Man, capa- 


c ble of ſerving and worſhipping that God 


e from whom I had my Being, tis but Rea- 


*« ſon that I ſhould apply myſelf to this, 
as being my proper Work and Buſineſs ;* 
TLTO [hs TO * £4. © And therefore here- 


„ unto will I devote myſelf, as being the 


e chief Employment to which I am de- 
< ſigned.” am now, as to the Condition of 
my Body, lame and old, (faith he in the 


ſiame place) to which he might have added, 


that he was uy and eee 3 and as for 
| | his 
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his outward Quality, he was Poor, and under 


Servitude, being a Slave to Epaphroditus, 


one of the Roman Courtiers; which are Con- 


ditions that uſually expoſe Men to repining 


and diſcontent: and yet he concludes it to 
be his Duty, „ wholly to devote himſelf to 


the Praiſes and Worſhip of that God who 
« was the Author of his Being.“ Which 


upbraids ſo many Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, 


who have both more Advantages of know- 
ing their Duty, and greater Engagements up- 
on them to exerciſe themſclves in the Daties 
of Religion. | 

There is another appoſite Teſtimony to 
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this purpoſe: in Antoninus. Every thing Lib. ws 


« (ſaith he) is deſigned for ſome. kind of ** 


Work. Beaſts and Plants, the Sun and 


(c 


“ Bethink yourſelf a little better, whether 


| © this be ſuitable to your natural Sentiments, 


« to the Nobility of your Mind, and thoſe 
* excellent Faculties with which. you are en- 


„% dowed.“ 


Now tis the — Courſe of . to ap- 


ply themſelves to that as their chief Buſineſs, 


e Stars ; ou u wegs n; and what do you con- 
4 ceive your Buſineſs to be? ſenſual Pleaſures? 


by which their Intereſt is moſt promoted, 


and which may moſt conduce to that main 
End which they propoſe to themſelves. And 
can any thing be more reaſonable, than for 


that to be the chief buſaneſs of a Man's Life, 


which i is the chief End of his Being? 


- 3. Reli- - 
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3. Religion is totum hominis, with reſpect 
to the Happineſs and Well-being of Man. 
That is properly ſaid to be the chief End or 
Happineſs of a Thing, which doth raiſe its 


Nature to the utmoſt Perfection of which it 


is capable, according to its Rank and Kind, 
'This is the chief End which he ought to 
prropoſe, that alone wherein his true Feli- 


city doth conſiſt, that which doth advance 
his Nature to the utmoſt Perfection it is ca- 
pable of. The chief Good belonging to a 
Vegetable or Plant, is to grow up to a State 
of Maturity, to continue to its natural Pe- 
riod, and to propagate its Kind, which is the 
utmoſt Perfection that kind of Being is ca- 
pable of. And whereas ſenſitive Creatures, 


beſides thoſe things which are common to 


them with Plants, have likewiſe ſuch Facul- 
ties, whereby they are able to apprehend 


external Objects, and to receive Pain or Plea- 
ſure from them: therefore the Happineſs 
proper to them, muſt conſiſt in the Perfection 


of theſe Faculties, namely, in ſenſible Plea- 
ſures, in the Enjoyment of ſuch things as may 


be grateful to their Senſes. But now Man- 


kind (if we allow it to be a diſtin Rank of 


Creatures, ſuperior to Brutes) being endowed 


with ſuch Faculties, whereby 'tis made capa- 


ble of apprehending a Deity, and of expecting 


a a future State after this Life; it will hence 
follow, that the proper Happineſs of Man 
muſt conſiſt in the perfecting of theſe Fa- 


Culties; 


** 
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culties; namely, in ſuch a State as may re- 
concile him to the divine Favour, and afford 


him the beſt Aſſurance of a bleſſed Immor- 
tality hereafter: Which nothing elſe but 
Religion can ſo much as pretend to. 
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'Tis true indeed, the Nature of Man, by 5 | 


reaſon of thoſe other Capacitics common to 


him with Plants and Brutes, may ſtand in 


necd of ſeveral other things, to render his 


Condition pleaſant. and comfortable in this 


World, as Health, Riches, Reputation, Safe. 


ty, &c. Now herein is the great Advantage 


of Religion, that beſides the principal Work 
which it doth for us, in ſecuring our future 


Eſtates in the other World, it is likewiſe the 


moſt effectual Means to promote our Happi- 
| neſs in this World. 


In my Diſcourſe af this, I ſhall firſt ſuggeſt 


ſomething more generalli, concerning the Na- 
ture of our chief End; and then deſcend to 
thoſe Particulars, which are eſteemed to be 


the chief Ingredients to a State of Happineſs, 


Under the Firſt of theſe, I ſhall ſpeak 


briefly to theſe three Things. 


I, There is a Neceſlity that every Man 


who will act rationally, ſhould propoſe to 


himſelf ſome chief Scope and End. 
2. The chief End of every thing muſt hs 


of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt fit to pro- 
more the perfection of that ching! in its Rank | 


and Kind. ; 
3. This in rational Beings which are capa- 


ble 
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ble of i it, muſt conſiſt in a Communion with, 
and a Conformity unto the chief Good, and 


conſequently in being religious. 
1. There is a Neceſſity that every Miu 


who will ack rationally ſhould propoſe to 


for an End, in all rational Agents. The moſt 
looſe and profligate Wretches that are, do 


himſelf ſome chief Scope or End. The having 
of an End, is not ſo much a moral Duty, 


which ſuppoſeth a Liberty of Acting, as a 


natural Principle, like that of the Deſcent of 
heavy Bodies; Men muſt do ſo, nor can they 


do otherwiſe. Such is the Principle of Self- 


preſervation i in all things; and this of acting 


and muſt act for an End, even in thoſe very 


Courſes, wherein they put the Thought of 


their future State and their laſt Account far 


from them. The very ſuppreſſing and harden- 


ing themſelves againſt the Thought of their 


true End is in order to their preſent Peace 
and Quiet, which they do erroneouſly ſub- 


ſtitute in the room of their chief End. That 


wherein Men are commonly defective, is in 
not exciting the Thought of their chief End, 


and not ſufficiently conſidering and ſtating 
in their own Minds, the moſt proper Means 


for the attaining of it. There are too ma- 


ny in the World that do a re Ce 7e 


Prov, live ex tempore, without any parti- 
cular reference to their chief End, being 


immerſed only in preſent Matters, anima- 


* fo ne præterito & futuro, without any 


regard 
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regard to what is paſt or future; like Ships 
upon the vaſt Ocean, without any Compaſs 


or Pilot, that do rather wander than travel, 
being carried up and down according as eve- 


ry Wind or Tide doth drive them. And this 


4 Philoſopher doth worthily brand with the 
name of Folly ; Vita ſme propoſito, ſtultitiæ Seneca.” 
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argumentum eſt; There is no greater Ar- 
* gument of Fooliſhneſs, than for; a Man not 


« to be fixed upon ſome particular Deſign.” 


Proponamus, oportet, finem ſummi boni, ad dem Ep. 
87. 
quem omne factum noſtrum dictumve reſpi- * 


ciat; veluti navigantibus, ad ſidus aliqued * 
dirigendus eſt curſus, ſaith the ſame Author. 
«© There ought always to be ſome particular 


« Scope and Mark propoſed, as the main 
End and Drift of all our Actions, as the Star 


„ by which we are to be guided in our 


« Voyage.” Non diſponet ſingula, niſi cui jam Ep. 31. 


vitæ ſue ſumma propoſi ita eſt. Iwill be a 
hard matter to proportion out Particulars, 
till we know what is the main Sum.” This 


is the true ground of the common Miſtakes 


amongſt Men, whilſt they deliberate concern- 


ing the ſeveral Parts of their Lives, but neg- 


lect the ſtating of what ſhould be the main 1 * 1” 


ſign of the * He that intends to ſhoot at 


any thing,muſt ſo manage the whole Ad ion in 


levelling his Arrow, and regulating his Hands, 
and exerting his Strength ſo as may be moſt 
advantageous for hitting the Mark. As the 
Efficient is in n gatoral, ſo is the End amongſt 
| moral 


} ; 
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moral Cauſes, of principal efficacy. Tis 


this which is the chief Rule of all our Ac- 
tions. And therefore there is a Neceſſity 
that ſome End be propoſed and fixed upon. 
2. The chief End of every thing muſt be 
of ſuch a Nature, as may be moſt fit to pro- 
mote the Perfection of that thing in its Rank 


and Kind. Any thing that is ſhort of this, 


may be a Means, or a ſubordinate End; but 
cannot be the chief and ultimate End, if 
there be any thing deſirable beyond it; 7:4AG. 
8 v Hg yeroulwy pulvQr ri degodftropnla, 
Mag. Mo. faith Ariſtotle; That is truly the chief End, 
— *- which is deſired for itſelf; which being once 
obtained, we want no more 5 © That which 

ce doth fatiate and fill up the Deſires. Hæc 


Epiſt. 74. nihil Vacare patitur loci, totum animum te. 


net, deſiderium omnium tollit, ſola ſatis eſ 
( faith Seneca.) In brief, tis that State, 
wherein a thing enjoys all that good that 


'tis capable of, and which is moſt ſuitable ro 


its Nature. 


3- This in rational Creatures muſt con- 
ſiſt, ina Communion with, and a Conformi- 


ty to the ſupreme Good ; and conſequent]y, 
in being religious. Which is the meaning 
of thoſe Scripture Expreſſions, of walking 
with God, and as becomes the ſons of the 


Moſt High ; being followers of him ; holy 


as he is holy; being made partakers of 'a 


divine Nature. And to this the Philoſophers 


do likewiſe conſent. This is the meaning 
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of that Speech in Pythagoras . $51 opgi- 
b Y © Every man's chief End ſhould 
« be a Reſemblance to God, a being made 

« like to the Deity.” So Plato and Epictetur 
‚ will have it to conſiſt in following of God, 
. NS. £ E- Teo Vai Jew. And — zmitart : 
; quem colis, in imitating him whom we 
, i worſhip. So —_— Summum bonum eſt, Epid. 7. 
t quod ial eft, & quod magis atlmirere, 
um bonum eſt quod honeſtum eff. Not 
„only the chief, but the only Good doth con- 
| liſt, in what is honeſt and yirtuous. Now 
. the Fruition of God cannot conſiſt in any 
; external Union or Contract of our Souls with 
N 


the Deity, which Spirits are not capable of; 
nor in any mere Speculation or intellectual 
Gazing upon his Excellencies: But in ſuch 
a an Influence, whereby he doth communicate 
to us, ſuch divine Qualities, as will exalt 
our Faculties beyond their natural State, and 
bring them into an Aſſimilation and Con for- 
mity to the moſt perfect Idea of Goodneſs, 
together with an in ward Senſation of the 
Effects of this in ourſelves. 

Having thus diſpatched what I had to ſug- 
geſt concerning the Nature of Happineſs in 
general, I proceed to ſpeak to ſuch Parti- 
culars, as ate eſteemed to be the molt uſual. 
Ingredients into ſuch a State, and which do 
conduce to the compleating of it: whether 
they concern 3042} Sit 
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- our preſent Condition in this World; ; Ci 


( 


| 
| 


4 


ther our 


External Welfare; conſiting in 1 


1. Health. 5 
2. Liberty, Safety, Quiet. 


3. Poſſeſſions; with reſpect eithet 


to the Sufficiency of them, for 


anſwering our Neceſſities ; which 


is called. Riches or 1 
Or to 


4. The Delight or Satisfaction we 


receive in the Enjoyments, in 
the Uſe and Suitableneſs of the 
things we poſſeſs; which 1 is cal- 
led Pleaſure. 

5. The Eſteem which we have a- 
mongſt good Men, whereby we 
are rendered acceptable and uſe- 
ful to others; ſtyled Honour or 


IX: Reputation. 
L Internal Welfare, or the Happineſs of 


our Minds; which doth conſiſt in 

theſe two things: 

1. The due regulating and uu 
F our Faculties to their proper 
Function. 


2. The Peace, Jay, Contentment, 


conſequent thereupon.” 


| The Happineſs of our future State, This 
doth conſiſt in ſuch a Fruition of the 
Supreme Good, as our. Souls are ca- 
pable of ; z and muſt — upon ſuch 


Courſes, 


a — c 


7 


Courſes, as can afford us the moſt ratio» 
nal Aſſurance of Bleſſedneſs and — 
hereafter. 2 


þ F 


Now, I ſhall endeavour to make it out by 
plain Reaſon, that the Happineſs of our Con- 


Ae in all theſe reſpects, doth depend 


upon Religion: and that not only morally 


upon account of that Reward which -vir- 


tuous Actions do entitle a Man unto, from 
a juſt and wiſe Providence; but naturall 


alſo, by reaſon of that'- phyſical Efficacy 


which the Duties of Religion have, to pro- 


cure for us all thoſe things wherein our tem- 


poral Happineſs conſiſts; to promote the 
Welfare, not only of particular Perſons, but 


of publick Communities of Mankind in ge⸗ 
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CHAP. II. 


* Religion conduces to our Preſent 


Happineſs in this World: And fir f 
to the Happineſs of the Outward 
Man. 1. In reſpef of Health. 


ND becauſe theſe things I have men- 
| tioned, (eſpecially thoſe of them which 
concern our external Happineſs in this world) 
are the great Aims and Deſigns, by which 
the generality of Men are chiefly ſway'd in 


their Actions; and therefore like to prove 


very powerful Motives to make Men reli- 


gious, if they could be once effectually per- 
ſuaded, that Religion is the moſt proper 


Means for the attaining of theſe Things: 1 
ſhall therefore endeavour to make out this 
Truth, by the plaineſt and moſt convincing 
Evidence that may be. And the rather, be- 
cauſe in ſuch kind of Aſſertions, as are be- 
ſides the common Opinion, and ſeem Para- 
doxes, Men will be apt to be jealous of 
their being impoſed upon by ſome kind of 
Sophiſm or Fallacy. 


In order to this, I ſhall obſerve this Me- 


thod: Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 


and define the Nature of theſe Things, 


and 
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and to ſhew wherein the true Notion of 


them doth conſiſt, And then proceed to 
the Proof of this Propoſition, that Religion 
is the molt proper Means to procure and pro- 


mote theſe Ends. And beſides the Evidence 
to this purpoſe, from the concurrent Opini- 
ons of wiſe Men, in ſeveral Ages; I ſhall 


likewiſe make them out both by Reaſon 


and by Experzence, which are all the kind 
of Arguments that ſuch Matters are. "cog 
ble 663 | 

Only I muſt premiſe one Caution; 5 that 
when I ſay Religion is the Cauſe of theſe 
Things, the Meaning is not, that it is ſo 
neceſſary, and fo infallible a Cauſe, as can 


never fail of its Effect. This would not 


be conſiſtent with our dependent Condition, 
there being nothing in this World ſo much 


under the power of human Endeavours, but 
that the Providence of God may interpoſe 


for the Diſappointment of it. To whom it 


muſt be left, to make what reſerved Caſes he 


pleaſes from the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
But tho' it be not an fall/ib/e- Cauſe, yer 
it is ſuch a Cauſe as doth generally and En 
To reh, produce its Effect: And all Man- 
kind do think it a ſufficient Inducement, to 
apply their Endeavours unto ſuch Courſes for 


the procuring of any thing, as are the beſt 
Means to be had, and do for the moſt part 


effect the Ends they are deſigned for, 


'T 2 N This 
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Iknis being premiſed, I doubt not but to 
offer ſuch Arguments for the Proof of theſe 
Things, as ſhall be ſufficient for the Convi- 
ction of any Man who on but underſtand 
and conſider them. 
I begin with the Firſt. The Welfare of of 
our preſent Condition in reſpeQ of our Out- M 
ward Man doth depend upon Religion. 10 


Firſt, Religion is the beſt Means for La 
Health. By Health! mean ſuch a Conſti- Pr 


tution of our Bodies, whereby our Members Sit 
and Faculties arc inabled for the due Perfor- Cx 
mance of their natural Functions, and freed th 


from Pain; tis properly oppoſed ro Szckneſs au 
or Diſeaſe. As for the Infirmities of Old 
Age, theſe are ſo eſſential to all living Crea- Ge 
tures, ſo neceſſarily ſpring from the very „ 
Principles of our Natures, that though they W an. 


may be ſomewhat leſſened and alleviated, ani 
yer are they not capable or” any r a 14. 
Remedy. 3 


This Bleſling of Health is {0 necellaty to eth 

our Well-beings i in this World, that without ſue 
it we cannot enjoy any thing elſe; no, not W 5; 
our own ſelves : inſomuch that Men do, and 7, 
may juſtly put a great Value upon it, and 
are willing to purchaſe it at any Rate. And wh 
therefore to all ſuch, this Conſideration mul {on 
needs be a very powerful Motive. tha 
Now I ſhall make it plain that this doth Th 

= upon Religion, 3 


Morally, 


Chap. 2. of Natural ure 


C Margin end. 475 Nor 21 
een, e 


12 | Mordtly By resſoll vf, - thoſe Bleſſings! 
of this kind, which, by the Light of Nature, 


Men may reaſonably expect from theGood-- 


neſs of God, upon the Ohſervance of his 


Laws; beſides the - ſeveral Aſſertions and 


Promiſes in Scripture to this purpoſe, Where 
Sin is often repreſented as the meritorious 
Cauſe of Sickneſs, and Diſsaſes are often 
threatened, and accordingly inflicted as the 


due. Rewards of Sin: And on the othierifides Deut. 28. 


upon Mens obſerving the Duties of Religion,“ 


God promiſes to tate away fiokneſs from fe Exod. 23, 
midſt: of them, to beſtow'upon them Healib 
and length of days. The fear-of the Lord; Deut. 7. 


and a parting From evil, fhall be healthy to hb 
navel, and'marrow to'thy bones. Prov. 3. 


7,8. Trov. 11 % Ad Righteouſneſs tend- Prov. 4. 
eth to Life, ſo he that purſuetli Evil, pur-** 
ſueth it to his own death. c. 2. 22. The 16. 58.8. 


wicked ſpall be cut off from the earth, Card 


rhe tranſg reſſors ſhall be rooted out of it. 


227 Retigior is the natural Cauſe of Health, of 


| which may appear upon this two-fold Rea- 


ſon ' becauſe it dotli remove thoſe Things 
that will hinder it, and doth rn, ſuch 

Things as will help it, s 
1. It doth remo ver prohibens, it is apt to 
prevent and remove ſuch Things as are the 
. 3 ; great | 
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great Impediments of our Health. Nothing 


is more evident, than that there are ſeveral 
Vices which have a phyſical Efficacy in the 


producing of Diſeaſes, as all kind of Intem- 
perance of Body, all inordinate Paſſions of 
Mind; to one of which, the greateſt Part 


of the Sickneſs amongſt Men may be aſcri- 


bed; and conſequently the Virtues oppoſite 


to theſe, Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation, 


muſt needs have a natural Cauſality for the 
'Tis by Religion 
that Men are inabled to prevent all ſuch Ex- 


ceſſes as are prejudicial to Nature, to repreſs 


all fuch violent Tranſports of Paſſion, Ha- 
tred, Anger, Fear, Sorrow, Envy, &c. as 
are in themſelves very pernicious to our Bo- 


dily Health, and by that violent Commo- 


tion, which they are apt to put the Humours 
into, do ſometimes cauſe preſent Sickneſs, 


and always lay in us the Seeds of future 


Diſeaſes. 


2. Ir doth promovere adjuvans, promote 


all ſuch things as may moſt effectually con- 
duce to the improving of our Health; by 


obliging us upon the Account of Duty and 


Conſcience, to a careful Obſervance of the 
moſt proper Means to this End; keeping us 
within due Bounds in our Eating, Drink- 
ing, Exerciſe; preſerving our Minds in an 
equal Frame of Serenity and Calmneſs; ſup- 
porting our Spirits with Contentation and 


Chearfulnels under every State of Life: ſo 


that 


* 
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that nothing can be more true than that of 


Solomon, That a chearful Mind doth good Prov. 17. 
like a medicine, and makes a healthy coun-** 


_—_— EF 
tenance; whereas heavineſs and cares will —12. 25: 


break 4 man's ſpirit, and make it ſtoop. 


I know there are other Means to 8 made | 
uſe of, in order to the procuring of Health, ; 
various kind of Medicaments to be applied by 
the Art of Phyſick, according as the Nature 

of ſeyeral Diſeaſes ſhall require, which Re- 

ligion doth oblige a Man not to neglect: But 

yet this, I think, may be truly ſaid, that 

thoſe ho are moſt expert in the Profeſſion 

of Phyſick, are not able to preſcribe any m_ 
tholicon, which ſhall more effeQually ope 


rate, both by way of Prevention and pas in 
than the Obſervance of thoſe Duties which 


Religion and Virtue do oblige us unto. _ |. 
Nor is this true only in Theory and Spe- 
culation, but it may appear to be ſo upon 
common Experience, to which 1 ſhall appeal 
for the further Confirmation of it. What 


kind of Perſons are thoſe who enjoy the beſt 


State of Health, and the longeſt Lives? Are 


they not ſuch. generally, who are moſt ſober 
and regular in their Converſations, moſt tem- 


perate as to their Bodies, moſt free from all 

kind of inordinate Paſſions, Fierceneſs, An- 

xiety, Cares, as to their Minds? Tis ſaid 

of Moſes, that though he were exceeding. alu, Deut. 34. 
yer his eye were not dim, nor was his natural 


force abated. Which * other Cau- 
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ſes) may be aſcribed to thoſe eminent Vir- ſo 
tues he was endowed with, the Temperance Bl 
of his Body, and Meckneſs of his Spirit. an 
That beloved diſciple,” whoſe Thoughts and ſ ag 


Writings ſeem to be wholly taken up with ye 
the divine Virtue of Love, is upon account to 
of this Temper of his Mind, thought to have th 

enjoyed a more vigorous old. Age than any dit 
of the reſt: Such a Power is there in Reli- an 
gion, tho not wholly to prevent the/Infirmi- w 
ties of old Age, yet in a great meaſure to Ge 
alleviate and abate them. = 

And on the other ide, if we coviſutr Ex=-. W (as 
perience; Who are the Men moſt obnoxious. ſha 
to Diſeaſes? are they not ſuch generally as the 
are moſt vicious in their Lives? moſt given go 
to Surfeits, Debaucheries, and Leudneſs; 70 
whereby they do ſo far enflame their Blood, cal 
and waſte their Spirits, as not to live out half Mi 
their Days: Inſomuch, that no Man of or: Ext 
dinary Prudence, who is to take a Leaſe for M. 
Lives, will be content (if he ean well avoid C- 
it) to chuſe ſuch a one, whom he rg ber to Pr 
be vicious and intemperatee. | ſel 
But theſe things are ſo obvious to com- an: 
mon Experience, that I need not enlarge up- vir 
on them: Only J would not be miſtaken. ſo 
do not ſay, that none of thoſe are religious, pe! 
who are liable to Diſeaſes, and are taken a- ou 
way in their younger Years; or that all ſuch tie 
are religious, who are free from Diſeaſes, and ani 


live to old Age. Some may be naturally of 
1 : 3 1 ſo 


and generally prove the moſt effectual Means 


Chap. 2. / Natural Religion. 


ſo tender and brittle a Make, that every little 
Blow will break them; others of ſo tough 
and ſtrong a Conſtitution, as to hold out 
againſt many Batteries and Aſſaults; and 
yet neither of theſe- to be aſcrib d, either 
to the Vices of the one, or the Virtues of 
the other, but do rather belong to their Con- 


dition and Temper; which being Natural, 


and not falling under the Choice. of our 


Wills, is not therefore capable. of ny moral 


God Or EVH. 01. 
Beſides, there ought Allowance to be _ 


(as I aid before) for ſach exempt Caſes, as 


ſhall ſeem good to the Providence of God in 
the Government of Human Affairs. Some 
good Men may be fatem away fromthe evil 
to come, others may be exerciſed with Diſ- 
eaſes in their Bodies for !the!:Cure-of their 
Minds, or to make their Patience and Coutage 

exemplary to others. Andi ſome that are good 
Men for the Main, may yet by their own 


Careleſſneſs in uſing the fitteſt Means for the 


Preſervation of their Healthy: expole them- 
ſelves to Sickneſs none of: which can be 


any prejudice to the Thing I have: been pro- 


ving. This being that which Laffim, that 
ſo far as the Infirmities of our natural Tem- 
pers are capable of Remedy by any thing in 
our power, it is the Obſetvance of the Dii- 
ties of Religion, thardoth for the moſt part 


to 
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to this purpoſe. Which is all I ſhall fay to 
the fr/# thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, con- 
er the , of our Bodies. s 


— — — — — — — — ht. — — „ —_— 
ate. 
* 8 


r 
How Religion conduces to the Happi- 
ne of the Outward Man, in reſpee? 

of Liberty, Safety, and Quiet. 


_ —— __— — 


Econdly, Religion is the moſt proper 
Means to procure our external ety; 
Quiet. 

By Safety, I mean a Freedom from thoſe 
common Dangers and Miſchiefs which o- 
thers are expoſed to. 

By Liberty, the being at our own Diſpo- 
ſal, and not under Bondage, Reſtraint, ar. 


priſonment. 
By Quiet, an Exemption from thoſe ma- 


ny Noleſtations and Troubles by reaſon 


of Diſappointments, Enmity, Contentions, 


whereby the Conditions of moſt Men are 


render'd very burthenſome and uncomfort- 


able. 
I put theſe things together, becauſe of 


their near Affinity to one another. 


Now Religion is both the Moral and the | 
Natural Cauſe of theſe Things. 


t. Tis 


* 


Chap. 3. of Natural Religion. 


1. Tis the Moral Cauſe of them, upon 


account of that Divine Protection and Aſſiſt- 
ance, which the Light of Nature will aſſure 
us we are entitled unto in the doing of our 
Duties; beſides the many Aſſertions and 
Promiſes in Scripture to this purpoſe, of be- 
ing protected in our Ways, and ſecured in 
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Times of Danger. I/ you will keep my ſta- "= Mp | 


| rutes, ye ſhall dwell in the land in ſafety. 18. 


Whoſo bewhinath to me, ſhall dwell ſafely,Pro. 1. 


and ſhall be quiet from the fear of evil.5* 
en to the juſt, but Prov. 12. 


There ſball no evil 


the wicked ſhall be led with miſthief. *** 
The Lord delivers the righteous out of all Pſd. 34. 
their troubles. When a man's ways plenſe 
the Lord, he will make his enemies to be 


at _ with him. 


r. 'Tis the natural Cauſe' of theſe Bleſ- 


ines, by preventing or removing all ſuch 


Things, whereby the contrary Evils are oc- 


caſioned. The moſt uſual and general Cauſe 


of their Duty, and the Violations of Law; 


of Mens Sufferings, is from- the Neglect 


they are obnoxious to the Puniſhments f 


Baniſhment, Impriſonment, Loſs of Goods, 
or of Life, upon the account of ſome illegal 
irreligious Acts; Murder, Theft, Sedition, 


injuring of others, needleſs Contentions, med. 
dling in other Men's Affairs, where they are 


not concerned. Tis obſervable, that in the 
legal Form of indicting Men for Crimes, our 
Law doth * their Guilt to their want 


0 


of Religion, their ut having the fear o 


God before their eyes, which doth diſpoſe 
them to commit ſuch Acts as makes them 
obnoxious to legal Puniſhment. Now no- 
thing can ſo effectually prevent ſuch things 
as Religon. This will teach Men to obey 


Laws, and ſubmit to Government : This will 
| keep them within the Bounds of their Duty, 


both towards God and. Man. This will 
remove all thoſe dividing Principles, of Sel. 


fiſnneſs, and Pr ide, _ Sanin N wilt | 


1 Wa, to ſtudy publick Peace . com- 


own Quiet and Safex y.＋.r＋ 9A de 


mon Good, 10. be generous and large in their. 
5 Well-wiſhing and their Well: doing: Which 


are the moſt proper Means to Provide for our 


And the Truth of this may be erident like- 
wiſc from. common Experience; by which 


it will appear, that for the general, no kind 


of Men do enjoy ſo nnd external Peace, 
and Freedom, and Safety, as thoſe that ate 
truly religious. The Apoſtle ſeems to appeal 
to that common Notion in the Minds of all 
Men concerning the Safety belonging to In- 
nocence, hen che puts it by way of Queſti= 
on, Who is he that will harm you, if you be 
followers: of that which.is good ? Implying 
that tis a Thing generally known and taken 
notice of, that ghet is a kind of natural Re- 


verence and Awe amongſt the worſt of Men 


towards ſuch as are innocent and virtuous. 
And 
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And on the other ſide, no — do incur 


lo many Hazards, Moleſtations, Contentions, 


as thoſe that are vicious; what from their 


Violatiens- of Law, their needleſs Provoca- 
tions of thoſe they converſe with. being ſearce 


ever free from Danger and Trouble which 
the Wiſe-man ſeems to appeal to, as a Thing 
evident from Experience, in thoſe ſhort 


* 


Queſtions which he propoſeth: h hath * on 23. 


woe ? who hath” ſorrow ? d hath conten- * 
tions? cho hath" babblings ?' who hath 


wounds without cauſe ? who hath redneſs 


of eyes ? *Tis- particularly ſpoken” of the 
Drunkard, but tis F true of 
| other- Vices like wiſe. 


[There is one — that 0 10 ob- 


#5 af = 4.2 


— aer — — and that the NY 
ſhould hate them; beſides what may be al. 
ledged from common Experience to this pur- 
pole, concerning the Suffetings of ſome at 


are good Men. 3 1731 
To this two Things may be ſaid by way 
687 Anſ wer. | 


1. Every thing! is not Perſecution for Re- 


ligion, which Men may be apt to fie” fo. 
Some Perſons who for the main may be tru- 


ly religious, may yet by their own Follies 


and Imprudence, expoſe themſeves to need- 
Jeſs Ing: And in ſuch caſes, Religion 
E | is 
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is not to be charged, as being the Cauſe of 
their Suffering, but their Defect in it, and 
Miſtakes about it. 

2. There may be (as was ſaid before) ſome 
exempt Caſes from the general Rule, and | V 
ſuch muſt thoſe be granted to be, which con- 
cern Times of Perſecution ; when Rehgion 
will be ſo far from protecting a Man, that it C 
will rather expoſe him to Danger and Suffer- 
ings. And ſuch were thoſe primitive Times 
to which theſe Scriptures do refer, when 
it ſeemed good to Divine Providence, to 
make uſe of this as one Means for the pro- 
pagating of Chriſtianity in the World, name- 
ly, by the Suffering of thoſe that profeſſed 
it. And in ſuch Caſes, when Men are per- 
ſecuted properly upon the Account of Reli- 
gion, God doth uſually compenſate their 
outward Sufferings with ſome inward Adyan- 
tage, ſupplying them with ſuch Patience and 
Courage, as will ſupport them with Joy and 
Comfort in their Suffering for that which is 1 
good. But then it muſt withal be granted, I be 
that theſe Scriptures are not equally appli- I = 
cable to ſuch other Times and Places, when I cal 
and where the true Religion is publickly pro- lef] 
feſſed and encouraged, when Kings are nur- anſ 
ſing Fathers, and Queens nurſing Mothers and 
to oo Church; becauſe in ſuch Times and | EC 
Places, the Profeſſion of Religion will beſo in! 
far from hindring, that it will rather promote Rat 
a Man's ſecular Advantage. Af 
: CHAP. 


I chap. 4. of 2 Natural . 
| — L hr eh 8 
: 0 © H A P. IW. 

11 1 Religion conduces to the Hap- 
| 


pineſs of the Outward Man, in re- . 


he# of Riches. 


q and whercin it may properly be ſaid to con- 

fiſt, And here it is to be noted, that the 
Word Riches is * of a two-fold 
Senſe, 


4 Abſolute, 

4 Relative. . | 

d LY 

Y 1. In a more abſolute Senſe, it may 


J be defined to conſiſt in ſuch a Meaſure of 
-” | Eftatc, as may be ſufficient for a Man's Oc- 


anſwer all the Neceſſities of his Condition, 


according to his Quality, the Station where- 


Ranks — Degrees are capable of being rich. 
A een or an nn. Tradeſman, 


5 1 N may 


caſions and Conveniencies ; When his Po. 
ſeſſions are ſo proportioned, as may fully 


and afford him a comfortable Subſiſtence, 
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4 Hirdly, as to our Eſtates * Poſleſ- - 
ſions, I ſhall ſnew that Religion is the 
Cauſe of Riches. In order to the Proof of 


this, the Firſt Thing to be inquired into, is, 
what is the true Nature of Wealth or Riches, 


in he is placed. In which ſenſe, Men of all 
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a little. 
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may be as truly ſtiled a rich Man, as he 


—— ers go 


that is a Gentleman, or a Lord, or a King. 


Tho' perhaps what theſe can very well af— 
ford to fling away upon their Diverſions, be 
more than all the Eſtate and Poſſeſſions 
which the other can pretend to. 
this Ground it is, that all Men will grant, 
one Perſon to be as truly liberal in giving 
but a Penny, or a poor Mite, as another in 
giving a hundred Pounds, becauſe theſe 


Things are to be meaſured by the different 


Conditions of the Givers: And a Man may 
as well be rich with a lirtle, as liberal with 

2. In the more ere Senſe, Riches 
may be deſcribed to conſiſt in the having of 
large Poſſeſſions, when a Man's Eſtate and 
Revenue is of ſuch a Proportion as is com- 
monly eſteemed Great, whether with rela- 
tion to the Generality of other Men, and ſo 


only thoſe at the upper End of the World 
are capable of being counted rich; or elſe 


with reſpect to others of the ſame Rank and 


Order, and ſo all ſuch are counted rich, who 


do in their Poſſeſſions exceed the common 
ſort of thoſe that are of the ſame Rank with 
them; this kind of Wealth conſiſting pro- 
perly in Compariſon: There being not any 


one determinate Sum, or Proportion of Re- 


venue, to which the Name of Riches may 
be appropriated, but that it may be as much 
below the Occaſions of ſome Perſons as it 


And upon 
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is above the Condition of others who yet 


live plentifully. 
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Now the Firſt of theſe is the only proper F 
Notion of Riches, becauſe this alone is agree- 


able to the chief End of Wealth, which is 
to free us from Want and Neceſſi ity. And 
the other may be rather ſtiled, the being 
Proprictor of great Poſſeſſions, the mere ha. 


ving of which cannot denominate one a truly 


rich Man, for this plain Reaſon; becauſe 


tho ſuch Poſſeſſions be in themſelves great, 
yet they may not be ſufficient to free the 
Owner of them from Want and Poverty, 


whether in reſpect to his real or imaginary 
Occaſions for more: And that is not Riches, 


which cannot free 4 Man from being poor. 


And want of Neceſſaries, is as truly Poverty 


in him that hath much, as in him that hath 
but a little. He that in any one Condition 


of Life, hath enough to anſwer all his Con- 


veniencies, ſuch a Man is more truly rich than 


he whoſe Revenue is a thouſand times great- 


er, if it be not equal either to his Occaſl ions, 


or to his Mind. 


Now when it is ſaid, that Religion i is the 
Cauſe of Riches, the Meaning of this can- 
not reaſonably be underſtood - of Riches in 
the ſecond Senſe, as if he that were religious 


ſhould be thereby advanced to the greateſt 
Poſſeſſions that any Man elſe doth enjoy, 


from the Condition of a Peaſant or a Tradeſ- 
man to that of a Prince: Becauſe this would 


U „„ 
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no more conſiſt with thoſe ſeveral Degrees 
and Subordinations required to the Order of 
the Univerſe, than it would for every com- 


mon Soldier to be a General, or every pri- 


vate Man to be a King. But the Meaning 
of this Propoſition muſt be, that Religion 


will be a Means to ſupply a Man with ſuch 


a Sufficiency as may denominate him rich; 
and to free him from ſuch Neceſſities, whe- 


ther real or imaginary, as others of his Rank 


and Station are liable unto. 

So that by what hath been ſaid, it may 
appear, that the true Notion of Riches doth 
ape Benz under it theſe two Things. 

. A Sufficiency for a Man's Occaſions 
= Conveniencies. 

2. An Acquieſcence of Mind, in ſo much 
as is in itſelf really ſufficient, and which will 
appear to be ſo, ſuppoſing a Man to eye 
according to right Reaſon. 


And that this is not a mere Fancy or No- 


tion, but the moſt proper Senſe of the Word 
Riches, wherein all Mankind have agreed, 
may be made very evident. | 
Concerning the firſt of theſe, there can be 
no Colour or Doubt. All the Scruple will 


be concerning the ſecond; Whether that be 


neceſſary to make a Man rich. And to this 
the Philoſophers do generally atteſt. Ari. 
Kher. lib. ſcotle in particular doth affirm, that the true 
1. cp. 5. Nature of Riches doth conſiſt in the con- 


tented Uſe and Enjoyment of the Things we 


have, 


"ow P: 4. 5 Matural | Religion 


have, rather than in the Poſſeſſion of them. 


Thoſe that out f Penuriouſne(s can ſcarce 
afford themſelves the ordinary Conveniences 


— 
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of Life out of their large Poſſeſſions, have. 


been always accounted poor; nay, hie that 
cannot uſe and enjoy the things he doth poſ- 
ſeſs, may upon this account be ſaid to be 


of all others the moſt indigent, becauſe ſuch 


a one doth truly want the Things He hath, 


as well as thoſe he hath not. 


That Man who is not content with what 
is in itſelf ſufficient for his Condition, nei- 
ther is rich, nor ever will be ſo; becauſe 
there can beno other. real Limits to his De- 


ſires, but that of Sufficiency; whatever is be- 


yond this, being boundleſs and infinite. And 
though Men may pleaſe themſelves with an 
Imagination, that if they had but ſuch an 
Addition to their Eſtates, they ſhould then 


think they had enough; yet that is but a 


mere Imagination, there being no real Cauſe, 


Why they ſhould be more ſatisfied then, by 


than they are now. _ 
He that is in ſuch a Condition as At 


place him above Contempt, and below Envy, 
cannot by any Enlargement of his Fortune be 


0 really more rich or more happy than he 
And he is not a wiſe Man, if he do not 


think ſo; nor is he in this either wife or wor- 
thy, if he be ſo far ſolicitious as to part with 
his Liberty, though it be but in ſome little 
Lerpilſtzen, for the increaſing of his Eſtate. 
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Theſe things being premiſed, it may be 
made very evident, that the Deſign of being 
truly rich, that is, of having enough, and 
being contented, will be moſt effectually pro- 


moted by Religion; and That both N 


and N. aturally. 


Pſal. 34. 
10. 


1. Morally; upon which Account this is 


by the Philoſophers owned to be one of the 


Rewards belonging to Virtue; good Men 


only having a moral Title to Wealth upon 


account of Fitneſs and Deſert. There are 
many Aſſertions and Promiſes in Scripture 
to this Purpoſe, of being proſpered in our 


ſtores and lalours, and all that we ſet our 
Hands unto; of lacking nothing that is good 
for us. 


*Tis this that muſt entitle us to the 


| Bleſſing of God, and tis the bleſſing of God 


that makerh rich. Solomon rabies of Re- 


Prov. 3. 
1 


c. 7. 8, 18. 


ligion under the Name of Miſdom, faith, 
that in her left hand are riches, durable 
riches; that ſhe cauſes thoſe that love her to 


2. 21. inherit ſubſtance, and doth fill their trea- 


ures. And the Apoſtle tells us, that God- 
Le hath the promiſes of this life. 

2. Rcligion is a natural Cauſe of Riches, 
with reference to thoſe two chief Ingre- 
dients required to ſuch a State; namely, the 


ſupplying of us with a plentiful Sufficiency, 
as to our Poſſeſſions, and a nn, as 


to our Minds: 
A Sufficiency as to our Eſtates and 
polleſſions There are but theſe two Ways 
| that 
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that can contribute to the improving of Men's 
Poſſeſſions, namely, the Art of getting and 


of keeping. Now Religion is an Advantage 
to Men in both theſe Reſpects. Nothing can 


be more evident than that there are many 
Virtues, which upon theſe accounts have a 


natural Tendency to the increaſing of Men's 
Eſtates, as Diligence in our Callings, The 
diligent hand maketh rich; Heedfulneſs to 


improve all fitting Opportunities of provi- 
ding for our ſelves and Families, being pro- 
vident in our Expences, keeping within the 
' Bounds of our Income, not running out into 
| needleſs Debts: In brief, all the lawful Arts 
of Gain and good Husbandry, as to the Ex- 
erciſe of them, are founded in the Virtues ö 


which Religion teaches. 


On the contrary it is plain, that ene are 
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many kind of Sins which have a direct natu- 


ral Efficacy for the impoveriſhing of Men: 


As all kind of Senſuality, and Voluptuouſ- 


neſs, Idleneſs, Prodigality, Pride, Envy, Re- ö 


venge, Cc. of all which may be ſaid what 
Solomon ſays of one of them, that they. brin 


a man to a morſel of bread, and cloath him 1 


With rags. 


2. And as for the ſecond Requiſite toRiches, 


Satisfaction of Mind with our Conditions, and 
a free Uſe of the Things we enjoy; this is 


the Property of Religion, that it can enable 
a Man to be content with his Eſtate, and to 


2 - hers 


live comfortably without ſuch things as o- 
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thers know not how to want. And the Abi= 


lity of being content with a little, may be 
much more truly called Riches, than the 


having of much, without being ſatisfied there- 


with. *Tis better to be in "Health with a 
moderate Appetite, than to be continually 


cating and drinking under the Diſeaſe of a 
voracious Appetite or a Dropſy: And in this 


37- ſenſe, A little that the righteous hath, is 
berter than great riches of the ungodly. 


But this may appear likewiſe from expe- 
rience. Let any Man impartially conſider, 


what kind of Perſons thoſe are amongſt the 


Generality of Men, who in their ſeveral De- 


grees and Orders are counted moſt able, and 
moſt wealthy, and it will appear that they 
are ſuch as arenmoſt ſerious in the matter of 


Religion, moſt' diligent in their Callings, 


moſt juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, moſt 
regular and ſober in their Converſations, moſt 


liberal towards any good Work ; upon which 


account it is, that fuk Places, Where Men 
have the Opportunity of being inſtructed in, 
and. excited to the Duties of Religion, do 


. thereupon thrive and flouriſh moſt; it being 


one Property of Religion to civilize Men, 


and make them more inquiſitive in Learn 
ing, and more diligent in Feine their ſe- 


veral Profeſſions. 

And as for Contentment of Mind, this be- 
ing in itſelf a Virtue as well as a Privilege, 
15 is not to be attained but upon the account 
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it, but ſuch as are truly virtuous. 


There are ſeveral Objections 18 may be 
made againft what I have been proving, but 


all of them capable of a plain and {atisfaCho- 
ry Solution. rr: 
1. There are forne: kind of Virtus a 


ſcem to have a contrary Tendency ; as Cha- 


rity to thoſe that want, Bounty and Libera- 


— 


of Religion; nor are there any that: _— | 


lity to any good Work; which in Do lib. 
Judgment is ſearce conſiftent with OO GG 


rich. 


By chat Sayiniz of Ariſtotle, may be meant 
Riches in the ſecond Senſe, as it denotes 
large Poſſeſſions, which this Virtue of I 


rality doth not naturally promote; but it 


may very well conſiſt with Riches in the 


firſt and moſt proper Notion of it, as it de- 


notes Suificiency for our Occaſions; and the 
Ability of contributing in ſome proportion 


towards any worthy and charitable Work, 
is in the Eſteem of every good Man, one of 


thoſe Occaſions and Conveniencies required 


to ſuch a Sufficiency, and cannot any more 


Man to lay up ſome part of his Wealth in the 
ſafeſt Place, to lend it out upon the beſt In- 


tereſt, to part with it for the Purchaſe of the 
ſame Favour and Aſſiſtance from others in 
the like Exigencies; to lay it out upon his 
Pleaſure, with reſpect to that in ward Com- 
oe and Satisfaction, which doth accompany 


U 4 1 8 the 


ibe- 


be a Prejudice to it, than it would be for a 


_ 
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the Conſcience of doing worthy Things. 


And beſides all this, Experience will aſſure 
us, that there is a ſecret Bleſſing which doth 
for the moſt part accompany ſuch Actions; 


ſo that Men grow the richer, and not the 


poorer for them : And they that in this kind 


ſow bountifully, do very often, even in this - 


World, reap bountifully. 


2. There are ſome kind of Vice that 3 | 


to havea Tendency to the enriching of Men, 


as Fraud, Extortion, Sordidneſs, all kind of 


unlawful Ways of getting and keeping an 
But to this it may be ſaid, 
Theſe Vices may tend to the increaſing 


of Mane Paſſeſſions, but not to the making 
of them truly rich: And 'tis a plain Argu- 
ment that ſuch Perſons do not think them 


ſelves to have a Sufficiency, who can apply 


themſelves to ſuch wretched Courles for the 
getting of more. 


. *'Tis commonly ſcen upon 1 


3 there is a ſecret Curſe attends ſuch Prac- 


tices, a Canker that eats into ſuch Gain, a 


| Hole in the bottom of the Bag, by which it 
Jer. 17.1. inſenſibly dreins out and waſtes away. As the 


partridge fitteth upon eggs, aud hatcheth 
them not; ſo he that getteth riches, and not 


by right, ſhall leave them in the midſt of his 
at the end ſhall be a fool, As 


days, an 
that filly Bird doth 1 take much 
needleſs Care and Pains, in ſitting upon and 
cheriſning ſubyentaneous Eggs, ſuch as can 


Never | 
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never be fruitful, which (as Naturaliſts ob-. 
ſcrve) that Creature is very ſubject unto, or 
as the fœcund Eggs of that Bird being laid 
upon the Ground, are many times trod upon 
by Paſſengers or wild Beaſts, after it hath 


beſtow'd much Pains for the hatching of 
them: So are the wicked Deſigns of Gain 


often diſappointed in the Embryo; and the 
Contrivers of them, inſtead of approving 
themſelves to be more wiſe and ſubtile Men 
than others, do appear ar laſt to be Fools. 
He that will carefully obſerve the uſual 


Courſe of things in the World, may from 


his own: Experience find Inſtances enough, 

to confirm thoſe Sayings of the wiſe Man; 
There is that ſcattereth, and yet mcreaſeth; Prov. 11. 
and there is that withholdeth more than is ** 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. Wealth got- cap. 13. 
ten by vanity ſhall be diminiſhed. The 
wealth of the ſinner is laid up for the juſt. 
He that oppreſſeth the poor to increaſe his cab. an. 16. 
riches, ſhall ſurely come to want. He that ay.:8.8. 


by unjuſt gain increaſeth his ſubſtance, ſball 


gather it for him that will pity the poor. 

3. There are ſome good Men that are 
poor. And tis ſaid that God hath choſen the lam. 2: 5. 
poor of this world, to receive the Goſpel, and 


to be rich in faith. To this it * be ſaid, | 


1. The Providaming of God may ſo order 
it ſometimes, as to reduce good Men to great 


| Exigencies, fo wander 1 and down in ſbeep- . 


* 
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Skins and goat-skins, being deſtitute, afflift- 
ed, tormented. But then theſe are ſuch par- 
ticular exempt Caſes,” as are not ſuitable to 
the moſt uſual and general Courſe of Things, 
And beſides, ſuch as are good Men, may 
ſometimes be defective in ſeveral of thoſe 
Daties which Religion doth oblige them to, 
Diligence, Caution, &c. And the Poverty 
of ſuch: may juſtly be aſcribed. to their De- 
fect in Religion. 

2. As for that Seripture, that God hath 
choſen the poor in this world; it is not to be 


underſtood in the more abſolute Senſe, for 


ſuch as want Neceſſaries; becauſe tis plain 
from other Texts, that though ſome of the 


Primitive Believers were, by reaſon of the 


Perſecution of thoſe Times reduced to great 
Exigencies, yet the Generality of the reſt 
were very liberal in their Contributions to- 
But it muſt be underſtood in 
the relative Senſe, concerning ſuch as might 


be ſtiled comparatively Poor; (i. e.) ſuch as 


are of a lower Rank, and meaner Condition 


than others, and conſequently had leſs Temp- 
tation to corrupt and ſeduce them, than 


thoſe that 2 more abound | in theſe earthly | 


oo 
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neſs of the Outward Man in reſpect 
of Pleaſure ;* or the chearful Enjoy: 
ment i outward Bleſſings. 115 


Forth, Religion is the "__ proper 


Means to Promote _ ere of 


Pleaſure. 
In the handling of this, 1 1 hall firſt en- 
deavour to ſtate the true Nature of Plea- 


fire, and to ſhew what is the moſt proper 
Notion of it. Now Pleaſure doth conſiſt 
in that Satisfaction which we receive in the 


Uſe and Enjoyment of the Things we poſ- 


ſeſs. It is founded in a Sakablenefs and 
Congruity bet wixt the Faculty and the Ob- 
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ject. Thoſe are called pleaſant Taſtes and 


Smells, which are apt to excite ſuch a gentle 
Motion, as is agreeable to the Nerves appoin- 


ted for thoſe Functions. Now, it cannot be 
denied, but that Beaſts and Inſects may be 
ſaid to be capable of Pleaſure proper to their 


Kind, as well as Men. Only this muſt 
withal be granted, that the more noble and 
the more capacious the Faculties and the 
Objects are, the greater will the Delights be 


that 


co 
. es from the Union of them. Upon 
which account, all intellectual Delights do 


Tic. 3. 
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far exceed thoſe that are ſenſual; and, a- 


mongſt Perſons that are capable of intellec- 


tual Pleaſures, their Enjoyments muſt be 
greateſt, whoſe Faculties are moſt enlarged, 


and moſt vigorous. Tis true indeed, Men 


of vitiated and depraved Faculties, though 


they are thereby diſabled for paſſing a true 


Judgment upon the Nature of Things, be- 
ing apt to miſtake ſour for ſweet; yet will 


it not thence follow, that they are incapable 


3. 


of Pleaſure: They may have ſuch peculiar 


kinds of Guſts, as will be able to find a Sa- 
tisfaction and Sweetneſs in ſuch things as 


appear nauſeous and loathſome to others. 


And 'tis the Congruity of things, that is the 
Foundation of Pleaſure. But then ſuch Per- 
ſons are beholden to their Ignorance and their 
Deluſion, to. the Diſtemper of their Facul- 
ties, for their Reliſh of theſe things: None 
but thoſe that are fooliſh and deceived, and 


under the Servitude of divers luſts, devote 
themſelves to ſuch kind of things for Plea- 


ſures. Suppoſing a Man to have ſound heal- 


thy Faculties, ſuch an one will not be able 


to find any true Satisfaction and Compla- 
cence, but only in thoſe things which have 
in them a natural Goodneſs and Rectitude. 


They muſt be regular Objects, that have in 


them a Suitableneſs to regular Faculties. 5 


3 „ 
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This being premiſed by way of Explica- 


tion, I ſhall proceed to prove, that Religion 
is the moſt proper means for the promoting 
of this Intereſt ; and this | it doth 


Morally. 
Naturally. 


1. Morally as it is one of the Rewards 
belonging to "Virtue, which alone upon its 
own account doth deſerve all ſuch Advan- 


tages, as may render its Condition pleaſant 


and comfortable in this World. 
Beſides the ſeveral Aſſertions and Promiſes 
in Scripture to this purpoſe, Prov. 3. 17. 


ſpeaking of Religion under the Name of Wiſ- 


dom, it is ſaid, that her Ways are "_ of 


pleaſantneſs. The yoke of it is eaſy, a 
gracious and ſweet, and the burden br. 0 
The commandments of it not grievous. T, he! jk, 5. 
fruits of it are love, and Joy, and peace. Gal. 8 


The Duties of Religion are in ſeveral Places 
of Scripture compared to Muſick and to Feaſt- 
ing; and are ſaid to be ſweeter than the 
honey and the honey-comb. I delight to do 


thy will, O my God, Pal. 40. 8. 


- Religion i is the Natural Cauſe of Plea- 
ſure. Which I ſhall endeavour to make out 
by Reaſon and Experience. 
I. By Reaſon: Religion hath a natural - 
Efficacy in promoting the Intereſt of Plea- 


ſure, teaching a Man a chearful liberal Uſe 
OS | of 
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of the things he enjoys, how to male his it! 
ſoul enjoy good i in his labour ; how to ſweet- 
en and allay all the Difficulties and Trou— 
bles of this Life. Nor doth. it reſtrain Men 
from any ſuch ſenſible Pleaſures, as are 
agrecable to Reaſon, or our true Intereſts. 
It only prohibits Miſtakes and Exceſſes about 
them, teaches us ſo to regulate our ſelves in 
the uſe of them, that they may truly de- 
ſerve the Name of Pleaſure: how to pro- 
vide againft that natural Emptineſs and 
Vanity, which there is in all ſuch Things, 
whereby they are apt quickly to ſatiate and 
weary us; and upon this account it may 
be ſaid to promote rather than hinder the 
Intereſt of Pleaſure. | 
As for the Pleaſures of the Appetite, theſe 
abide no longer than till the Neceſſities and 
Conveniencies of Nature are ſatisfied; and 
ſo far Religion doth allow of them. When 
our Hunger and Thirſt is well appeaſed, all 
that follows after is but a faint kind of 
Pleaſure, if it be not rather to be * 
Satiety and a Burden. 
As for thoſe kind of Thing: gs, which we 
call by the Name of Sports and Diverſions, 
Religion doth likewiſe admit of a moderate 
Uſe of theſe; and what is beyond ſuch a mo- 
derate Uſe, doth rather tire Men, than re- 
create them: It being as much the Proper- 
ty of ſuch Things, to weary a Man when 
he is once ſufficiently refreſhed by them, as 


Chap. 5. = Metal 1 Religion "20 
it is to refreſh him when he is wearied by 
other Things. 

We read indeed of the pleaſures of fm: 
but beſides that they are of a baſer and groſl- 
ſer kind, tis ſaid alſo, that they are but for Job 20. 5. 
a ſeaſon, but for a moment, and the end o 
them is heavineſs. The Ways of Sin may 
ſeem broad and pleaſant, but they lead down: Nen 5. 
to death, and take hold of hell. There are 
ſome Vices that ſeem ſweet to the Palate, 
but do after f// the mouth with gravel... —10. 15. 
There are ſeveral Sins which have very ſpe- 
cious and tempting Appearances, which yet 
upon trial do bite like a ſerpent, and FR 32. 
like an adder. 
By what has been ſaid, it appears, that 
Religion is a natural Cauſe of promoting theſe 
ſenſible Pleaſures; beſides, that it affords 
Delights incomparably beyond all theſe cor- 
poreal Things, ſuch as thoſe who are Hran- 
gers to Religion cannot underſtand, and ao 
not intermedale with. | 

2. But beſides the Reaſons to this pur- 
pole, it may 


ppcar likewiſe from Expe- 

f rience, that Mie great Pleaſure of Men's 

„ Lives is from the Goodneſs of them; ſuch 

only being capable of a free and liberal En- 

- E joyment of what they poſſeſs, who know 
how to regulate themſelves in the Fruition 
of them, to ayoid Extremities on cither 
hand, to prevent thoſe Mixtures of Guilt 

and Fear, which will imbitter all their En- 
| Nene 
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joyments. Such Perſons only who have 


good Conſciences, being capable of having a 


continual Feaſt. 
Ihe great Objection againſt this will be, 


from the Difficulty of the Duties of Mor- 
tification, Repentance, Selt-denial, taking 
up the Croſs, c. All which do imply 
in them a Repugnancy to our Natures, and 
conſequently an 3 with Pleas» 


ſure. 


For anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerved, 


That Difficulty doth properly ariſe from a 
Diſproportion betwixt the Power and the 


Work ; as when a Perſon of little Strength 
is put to carry a great Burden, when one 


of a mean Capacity is put to anſwer an 


hard Queſtion in Learning. Now, ſuppoſing 
Men to retain their vicious Habits, it muſt 
be granted, to be as difficult for ſuch to 
perform the Duties of Religion, or to for- 


bear the Acts of Sin, as for a lame and im- 


potent Man to run, or for a Man under a 
violent Fever to be reſtrained from drink- 
ing. But ſuppoſe theſe Me 


to be recti- 
fied, then all this Diſproportion and Un- 
ſuitableneſs will vaniſh; and thoſe Things 
will become eaſy and delightful, which 


were before very difficult and unpleaſant. 


Now, it is the Property of Religion, that 
it changes the Natures of Men, making them 


new Creatures. It puts off” the old man, 


which 


red of theſe 


Oo r 


bend. of: wir 


which is corrupt according to deceitful luſts, 


and puts on the new man, which after God 


is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. 


"ISS 


It removes our vicious Habits, and endows 


the Mind with other kind of Inclinations 


and Abilities. And though there ſhould be 


ſome Difficulties in the very Paſſage from 
one State to another, yet this ought not to 


be objected as a Prejudice againſt Religion; 


becauſe there are far greater Difficulties and 


ber, "comparable to that of being debauched 
and intemperate. That godly Sorrow which 


panied with ſecret Pleaſure: And as it is 


laughter their heart is ſorrowful ; ſo may 


it be ſaid of good men, that in the midſt of 
their ſorrow their heart is Joyful. And 


when the Conditions of Men are once 


changed, when they are paſſed over to. 


another State, it will then prove as eaſy to 
them to obſerve the Duties of Religion, as 


it was before to follow their own finfol the 


Pains to be undergone in the Service and 
Drudgery of impetuous Luſts. The Trou- 
ble of being cured, is not ſo great as that of 

being ſick; nor is the Trouble of being ſo- 


is required as one of the firſt Acts in the 
Change of our Condition, is always accom- 


| faid of wicked men, that in the midſt of 


clinations. An evil Tree doth not more - 


naturally bring forth evil Fruit, than a good 
Tree doth W forth good Fruit. 


. As 
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As for that Moroſeneſs and Sourneſs of 
Carriage which ſome Men, who pretend to 


5 Religion, are noted for; this is not juſtly 


to be aſcribed to their Religion, but to their 


Want of it. [Joy and Chearfulneſs being 


Prov. 22. 


33 


1 Cor. 9. 


not only a Privilege, but a Duty which Re- 
ligion doth oblige Men to, whereby they 


| are to adorn their Profeſſion, and win over 


others to a Love of | 8 


. 


CH AP. VI. 


How Religion 1 to our Honour 


and Reputation. 


Fiille, for the Intereſt of Honour and 
Reputation. This is one of the greateſt 
Bleſſings which this World can afford, much 
to be preferred before Riches or Pleaſures, 
or Life it ſelf. AI good name is rather to 


be choſen than great riches, and loving 


favour rather than filver and gold. One 
that is a generous virtuous Man will chuſe 


to die, rather than do any thing that may 
expoſe him to Infamy. St. Paul x was of this 
Mind. It were better for me to die, than 


that any ſhould make my glorying void. And 


| becauſe tis a thing of ſo great Excellency, 
therefore we do pay it, as the beſt Service 


we can do to God, and to his Deputics, 


Magi | 
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Magiſtrates and Parents. Tis by this that 
we are render'd uſeful and acceptable to o- 
thers. And beſides the Advantage we have 


by it while we live, 'tis one of thoſe Things 
that will abide after us, when we are gone 


out of the World; and for that Reaſon a 
ſpecial Regard is to be had to it. And the 
more wiſe and virtuous any Man is, the more 
care will he take to tranſmit a grateful Me- 
mory of himſelf to future Times; and ſince 
he muſt be ſpoken of after his Departure, to 
take care that he be well-ſpoken of, that his 
Name may be as a precious Ointment, leaving 
a Perfume behind it, that Men may riſe up 
at the mention of it, and call him bleſſed; 
Nor can any Man deſpiſe Honour, but he 
that doth either deſpair of it, or reſolve a- 
gainſt doing any thing that may deſerve it. 


Now Honour is properly the Eſteem and 
good Opinion which Men have concerning 


he Perſon or the Actions of another, toge- 
ther with ſuch external Expreſſions of Ree 
pets as are ſuitable thereunto. 


both 


Morath W 
N W 


. n Nothing being more gent 


And I ſhall make it appear, that this kind 
of ene doth W . upon W 8. 
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uly agreed upon amongſt all the PHiloſo- . 
X 2 


phers, 
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phers, than that Honour 1s the peculiar Re- 


ward of Virtue, and doth not properly be- 


long to any thing elſe. And that Shame is 

the proper Reward of Vice, nor can it be- 
long to any thing elſe. 

1 The Scripture is very copious in Expreſ- 

ſions to this purpoſe. Such as are Religious, 

are ſtyled the excellent of the earth, Pal. 

Cap. 12. 16. 3. and ſaid to be more excellent than 

Dear. 32. Heir neighbours, Prov. 17. 27. They arc 

"< God's peculiar treaſure, the dearly beloved 

Exo. ”_ 5. ＋ hig foul. He ſets apart the man that is 

3 +3 ' godly for himſelf. Though ſuch Perſons 

may be but low in their outward Condition, 

being put to wander up and down in ſheey- 

shins and goat- Skins, being deſtitute, afflitt- 

ed, tormented, ſeeking for refuge in de- 


farts and mountains, in dens and caves Ul I 


the earth; yet are they upon the account 
of Religion, of ſuch an excellent Value, 
that in the Judgment of the Holy Ghofi 
the world is not worthy of them, Heb. II. 

37, 38. 
The Wiſe-man, ſpeaking of Religion, Caith 
Prov. 1. 9 that it ſhall be an ornament of grace to th 
Cap. 4. 8, Head, and as a chain about thy neck. Exd 
'9- _ her, and ſbe ſhall promote thee, and brin 
thee to honour. She ſhall give to thy heal 
an ornament of grace, and a crown of glor) 
God hath engaged himſelf by Promiſe tt 
D = 18 thoſe People that are religious, that he 
ſet then above other nations; 1 ſhall b 
Mall 


yerene 
And c 
lpiſed. 
Inwarc 
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made the head, and not the tail, He will 1 
honour thoſe that honour him. And cer- Joh. 1% 
tainly, he who is the King of Kings, muſt 26. 


needs be the Fountain of Honour, and be 
able to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. 


And on the other fide, Shame is in Scrip- 


ture ſaid to be the proper Reward and Con- 


ſequent of Sin, eſpecially in the Writings of 


David and Solomon. Religion is ſtyled by 
the Name of Miſdom, and Sin by the Name 
of Folly. And the Miſe man having ſaid, 
Prov. 3. 35. that t he w27ſe ſhall inherit glory, 
tis added, but ſhame ſhall be the promotion 

F fools: it ſhall be their promotion; the 
3 that ſuch Perſons ſhall ever attain to, 


will be but diſgrace; when they are exalted 


and lifted up, it ſhall prove to their diſpa- 


ragement, to make their Shame more con- 


ſpicuous. And Prov. 13. 5. tis ſaid, A Wic- 
ted man is loathſome, and cometh to ſhame. 


The Word tranſlated /oathſome, properly 
KW denotes ſuch kind of Perſons to be as nauſcous 


and offenſive to the Judgments of others, as 


the moſt loathſome unſavoury Things are to 


their Taſtes or Smells. They are ſtiled by the 
Name of Wolves and Bears, Swine, Dogs, 


and Vipers, things both hurtful and hateful. | 


Men that are truly virtuous, have a Re- 
verence paid them by all that know them. 


And on the other ſide, vicious Men are de- 
piſed. Not but that wicked Perſons may be 


inwardly honoured, by ſuch as do not know 


& 3 them 5 


| A | 
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them to be wicked; and on the other ſide, 
thoſe that are good, may by others be eſteem. 


ed and uſed, as being the Rubbiſh and Off. s 
ſcouring of all things. But this is to be _s 
_ aſcribed chiefly to their Miſtake and Igno- | 2 
rance of them, whilſt they look upon ſuch : 
Perſons as being the moſt dangerous perni- 2 
cious Perſons. But the Generality of Man- IF 
kind have heretofore, and ſtill do pay a Re- - 


I ſhall endeavour to prove, both from Rea- 


be the my and M caſure of a Man's real 


verence to any Perſon whom they believe to 
be Innocent and Virtuous. 


ing of this, we are to take notice, that 


Notion. 


Attribution of it, in the Perſon Honouring 


2. Religion is the natural Cauſe of Ho 
nour and Reputation, ſo far as ſuch Things 
are capable of any phyſical Efficacy. This 


ſon and Experience. . 
I. By Reaſon. For the better underſtand- 


Honour may be confider'd under a twofold. 


1 According to the Deſert and Foands 
tion of it, in the Perſon honoured. 
2. According to the Acknowledgement or 


Now Religion doth by a natural Cauſality 
influence both theſe. | 
1. According to the Foundation of it, in 
the Perſon honoured, which is true Virtue 


and Merit. I have ſhewed before, that the 0 
Eſſence of Man may be ſaid to conſiſt in be. 4 
ing religious, and conſequently this muſt M 


Worth 
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Worth ; it muſt be our excelling in that , 
which a us Men, that muſt make us 
better Men than others. All other things 
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have ſome kind of Standard, by which the 


natural Goodneſs of them is to be meaſur'd ; 


ſo is it with Men likewiſe. And this is uſu- 


ally from their Suitableneſs to that chief End 
they are deſign'd for. Quæ conditio rerum, 


eadem & hominum eſt; navis bona dici- 


tur, non que pretioſis coloribus pitta eſt, &c. 


(faith Seneca.) © We do not therefore eſteem Epiſt. 76. 


a Ship to be good, becauſe it is curiouſly 


<« painted and gilded, or carved and inlay'd, 
« but becauſe tis fitted for all the Purpoſes . 


« of Navigation, which is the proper End of 


« aShip.” Nor do we therefore count a Sword 
to be good, becauſe it hath a rich Hilt and 


an e ee e Scabbard, but becauſe it is 


fit for the proper uſe of a Sword, which is 


to cut, &c. In homine quoque nihil ad rem 


' pertinet, quantum aret, quantum feneret, 
 & quam multis ſaluterur, ſed quam bonus ſit. 
It ſhould be ſo likewiſe in our Eſteem of Men, 


who are not ſo much to be valued by the Gran- 


deur of their Eſtates or Titles, as by their in- 


ward Goodneſs. The true Stamp of Nobility 


is upon the Minds of Men, and doth conſiſt in 


ſuch virtuous Habits, as will enable a Man 


for worthy Deſigns and Actions; when the 
Image of God, who is the Rule of Excel- 
lency and the Fountain of Honour, is in any 
Meaſure reſtored upon it, 


ä . - 
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Every Man is endowed with a natural 


Principle inclining him to a State of Happi- 
neſs, and hath in ſome meaſure both an Abi- 


lity to judge of, and a Freedom and Liber- 
ty for applying himſelf unto, thoſe Duties, 


which are the proper Means for the promo- 


ting of this End : Nor is he upon any other 


account to be juſtly praiſed or blamed, but 
according to the right or wrong Uſe of this 
natural Liberty. And therefore as ſuch a 


Man doth find either in himſelf or others, a 
conſtant and firm Reſolution to make a right 
ſo ſhould he proportion his | 


uſe of this ; 


Eſteem accordingly, preferring this inward 


Greatneſs, this Rectitude of Mind, whereby 


a Man is reſolved in every Condition, to do 


that which ſhall appear to be his Duty, before 
any kind of external Greatneſs whatſo- 


r. 


amiable and lovely. But amongſt the reſt 
there are two, which are by g general Conſent 
eſteemed venerable, and ſuch as do greatly 
advance the Reputation of thoſe who are en- 
dow'd with them; namely, 5 


2 . 


Courage; 


Becauſe they have a more intrinſick Riſe, 
and do leſs « upon external Advan- 


tages, 


There is a Reſpect and Honour due to all 
kind of Virtues whatſoever, as rendring Men 
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tages, but ſeem rather to be rooted in the 
inward Frame and Temper of our Minds; 
and withal are moſt beneficial both to our 
ſelves and others. The former ſignifying a 
Man. to have thoſe intellectual Abilities 
which are proper to his Kind, whereby the 
human Nature is to be diſtinguiſhed from other 
Things: The other, becauſe it argues a Rec- 
 tirude in the Will, and a Power to ſubdue 
the Paſſion of Fear, which is moſt natural 
to our preſcnt State of Infirmity ; and with- 
al doth ſupport a Man againſt Dithculties, 
and enable him for thoſe two great Services, 
of doing and ſuffering as he ought. And for 
this Reaſon, the Vices that are oppoſite to 


theſe, are amongſt all others counted the 


moſt ſhameful ; there being no greater Re- 
proach to be caſt upon any one, than to be 
eſteemed a Fool or a Coward. ö 
Now a Man that is irreligious cannot juſtly 
pretend to either of theſe Virtues. | | 
1. For Wiſdom. This is ſo eſſential to 


Religion, that in the Scripture-phraſe they _ 


both go under the ſame name. And there 
is very good Reaſon, why it ſhould be fo; 
becauſe. there is ſuch an intimate Agreement 


between the Natures of them. The Philo- | 


ſopher doth define Wiſdom to conſiſt in an 
Ability and Inclination, to make choice of 
right Means in the Proſecution of our true 
End. And nothing can enable a Man for this 
but Mtn both as to the ſubordinate End 


of 
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of temporal Happineſs in this World, and 


chiefly with reſpect to that great and ſupreme 
End of eternal Happineſs in the World to 


COINCc. 


2. And then for Courage. Tis not poſſi- 
ble for a Man to be truly valiant, unleſs he 


be withal truly religious; He may be bold 
and daring, and able in a fearleſs manner to 


ruſh upon any Danger; but then he muſt 
| ſtifle his Reaſon from conſidering what the 


Conſequences of things may be, what ſhall 


become of him hereafter if he ſhould miſ- 
carry: There being no Man whatſoever fo 
totally free from the Apprehenſions of a fu- 
ture State, but that when he is ſerious and 
conſiderate, he muſt be ſtartled with Doubts 
and Fears concerning it: So that there can- 


not be any rational, ſedate, deliberate Cou- 
rage, but only in ſuch as have good Hopes of 
a better Eſtate in the other World; and 'tis 


Religion only that can enable a Man for this. 
2. Honour conſider'd according to the Ac- 


knowledgement or Attribution of it in the 


| Perſons Honouring; which is the external 


of the Underſtanding, in paſſing Judgment 


Form, or as the Body of Honour, being 
much in the power of others. And this may 


be diſtinguiſhed into theſe two Kinds, 


elnward, 
2 Outward. 


1. Inward Honouring is properly an Act 


upon 


—Z—! , , O90" I 
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upon the Nature of Things: When we do, 
in our Minds, own and acknowlege the real 
Worth or Virtue of a Thing or Perſon. And 


every one who will act rationally, not miſ- 
| calling g good evil, and evil good, muſt. pro- 


portion "his Eſtecm of Things, according to 
the real value of them. Nor is it in any 


| Man's power, ſo far to offer Violence to his 


own Faculties, as to believe any thing againſt 
Evidence; to eſteem that Man to be either 
worthy or unworthy, whom he knows to 
be otherwiſe. He may call him and uſe him 
as he pleaſes, and he may be willing to en- 
tertain Prejudices, either for or againſt him; 
and in this ſenſe, Honor eff in honorante : 
But he cannot inwardly think or believe o- 
therwiſe than according to his Evidence. For 


Men of no real worth to expect this inward 


Honour from others, as it is very unequal, 


requiring brick without ſiraw; and very 
 wnlawfutl, it being as well a Man's Duty 70 
| contemn a vile perſon, as to honour thoſe that 
fear the Lord: ſo neither is it poſſible, be- 


cauſe Men muſt neceſſarily judge according 
to the moſt prevailing Evidence; nor can 


they eſteem ſuch a one to be worthy, 

whom they know to be otherwiſe, any 
more than they can believe that to be white 
and ſtreight, which they = to be black and 
ee 


There are indeed ſome other things, that” 


| do commonly 80 under this Name, as the 


en 
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ſeveral Degrees of Nobility, Titles, and 


Places of Dignity which are uſually called by 
this Name of Honour; but theſe things (as 
they are abſtracted from Magiſtracy) being 


wholly extrinſical, have no more due to 


them, but a mere external Reſpect. They 


may challenge from us, that we ſhould give 


them their due Titles, and demean ourſelves 
towards them with that Obſervance and Ce- 


remony, which becomes their Quality: But 


then as for that inward Eſteem and Valua- 


tion of our Minds belonging to good Men, 


ſuch Perſons can challenge no greater Share 


of this than according as their real Merit 
and Virtue ſhall require. The Royal Stamp 


upon any kind of Metal may be ſufficient to 
give it an extrinſick Value, and to deter- 
mine the Rate at which it is to paſs amongſt 


Coins; but it cannot give an intrinſick Va- 

lue, or make that which is but Braſs to be 

V 1 
Tis true indeed, there are ſome Callings 


and particular Relations of Men, to which 


an inward Veneration is due, though the 


Perſons themſelves ſhould not be virtuous ; 


namely, Magiſtrates, and Miniſters, and Pa- 


rents, and Benefactors; who having ſome- 


what of a Divine Stamp and Impreſs, may 


therefore challenge from us, that we ſhould 


demean ourſelves towards them, both with 


ſuch an outward Reſpect as becomes their 


Places, and with ſuch an 7nward Reſpect to 


as 
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as may be ſuitable to that Image which 
they bear; to our Dependence upon them, 
and Obligations to them. But then we can - 
not be obliged to think ſuch Perſons % 
Men, unleſs we have ſome Evidence to be- | 
lieve them to be ſo, or at leaſt not to be 
otherwiſe; ſo that they are beholden to 
__ ſomething extrinſical ta their Perſons, name- 
ly to their Callings and Relations, for that 
Honour which is paid to them. 
2. Outward Honouring is, when Men 45 
by their Words or Actions teſtify that Eſteem 
and Reſpect which they have for the Worth 
of others. And this indeed may be truly 
ſaid to be in the power of others, becauſe 
Men have a greater Command over their 
Words and Actions, than they have over 
their Belief. Now all Men that are truly 
Virtuous and Religious, will be ready to 
give unto every one his due Honour; and 
ſuch are the beſt Judges of it. Upon which 
account Tully defines true Honour to be .* 
cConſentiens laus bonorum, the concurrent Tu. 2a. 
Approbation of good Men ; ſuch only be- 
ing fit to give true Praiſe, who arc TE. 3 
ſelves praiſe worthy. 
As for vicious and itreligious Perſons, tis 
not to be expected that they ſhould be for- 
ward to commend that which is oppoſite to 
them. But then tis to be conſider'd, that 
theſe are no competent Judges of ſuch mat- 
ters: And for a — to —_ "— the 
on- 
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Contempt of unworthy Perſons, were over- 
much to honour them, as if their Eſteem 
could add any thing to his Reputation. 

And yet, even theſe Perſons cannot avoid 
having an inward Veneration for Goodneſs 
and Religion, which is the Reaſon why they 
ate ſo forward to diſſemble it, to diſguiſe 
themſelves under the ſhew of it. Men do 
not uſe to counterfeit common Stones and 
Metals, but ſuch as are precious, Jewels, and 


Gold; nor would any one take the pains to 


counterfeit being religious, if he did not 
think.it a matter of ſome Value, and a means 
to procure Eſteem from others. 
ſuch Men do revile and perſecute any one 


for being religious, yet is there ſuch a natu- 


ral Veneration belonging tg the Thing itſelf, 
as makes them to diſguiſe it under the Name 
Oc 
whereby they may. juſtify themſelves in their 


of Hypocriſy, Hereſy, Superſtition, 


oppoling of it. 


II. But this is only zeneral Diſcouffe, and 
in the Notion. 


ry Man may attain by his own Obſervation 


of the uſual Courſe of Things in the World. 


And by this it will appear, that no kind of 


Perſons have been more highly reverenced 


in the Hearts and Conſciences of others, than 


thoſe that have been moſt eminent for- their 


_ Virtue and Religion; which hath been al- 


Ways 
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And when 


The beſt. Argument to this 
purpoſe would be from Experience; by which 
I mean that practical Knowledge, which eve- 
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ways true, both with reſpect to publick . 
Communities, and private Perſons. ks 4 
1. For Nations. If we conſult the Hiſto- | 9 
ries of former Times, we ſhall find that 2 
Saying of Solomon conſtantly verified, That 
Righteouſneſs doth exalt a Nation, but Sinvrov. 14. 
doth prove a reproach to it. And more eſ- 34. 
pecially the Sin of Irrcligiouſnef and Pro- 
phaneneſs: As this doth increaſe in any Na- 
tion, ſo muſt the Honour and Reputation of 
that Nation decreaſe. The Roman Empire 
was then at the higheſt, as to its Name and 
Greatneſs, when it was ſo as to its Virtue ; _ 
when they were moſt punctual in obſerving 
the Rites of their Religion, (tho that were 
a falſe way of Worſhip) moſt heroical in 
their Juſtice, Courage, Fidelity, Gratitude 
then it was that they deſerved to govern the 
World, and to be had in greateſt honour 
above all other Nations. And-not only 
Cicero and Polybius, two Heathen Writers, 
who, upon that account, might be thought 
more partial; but St. Auſtin alſo and Lac- 
tantius, two of the Fathers, do aſcribe the } 
flouriſhing of that Empire, when, it was at al 
its height, to the Religion, and Piety, and 
Virtue of thoſe Times : and as they did 
afterwards degenerate from this, ſo did they 
decline likewiſc in their Greatneſs and Ho- 
a 
2. Thus alſo hath it been with Nie 
Perſons; — the Heathen, what Elo- 
4 | 8 gies 
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gies do we find in the Honour of Socrates, 


Ariſtides, Cato, Epictetus? The laſt of 
whom, though but a poor Slave, had yet 
ſuch a Venerition paid to his Memory, that 
his Earthen Lamp, by which he was wont 


to ſtudy, was; after his Death, fold for three 


thouſand Drachms. 


Nor was it otherwiſe amoneſt 4 Chri- 


ſtians: The Apoſtles were but poor Fiſher- 
men, illiterate Mechanicks: Many of the 
Martyrs were but of mean Condition, much 


oppoſed and perſecuted in the World; and 


yet theſe Men, during the time of their Lives, 
were highly reverenced amongſt thoſe that 


knew them; and ſince their Deaths, what 


can be more glorious than that Renown 
which they have amongſt Men, when the 
greateſt Kings and Princes will not mention 
their Names without Reverence; when whole 
Nations are willing to ſet apart, and to ob- 


ſerve ſolemn Days and Feſtivals in honour 


of their Memories ? 

And as it hath always been thus formerly, 
fo I appeal to every Man's Breaſt, whether 
it be not ſo now. Let them but examine 
what their Inclinations are towards ſuch Per- 


ſons whom they believe to be truly virtuous ; 


not only to ſuch among them, as are their 


particular Acquaintance and Friends, but 


likewiſe to Strangers, nay, to very Enemies; 
whether they do not eſteem and love them, 
and will-well to them. 


It 
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ſelves ſuch Ways and Courſes for the promot- 


ing of their Honour and Reputation, as are 
quite oppoſite to that which I have now been 


diſcourſing of; namely, Prophaneneſs and 
Contempt of Religion, deſpiſing that which 


321 
It cannot be denied, but that there are tos 
many in the World, who propoſe to them- 


other Men ſtand in Awe of; by which they | 


think to get the Reputation of it and Cou- 


rage: of Wit, by pretending to penetrate 


more deeply into the Nature of Things, and 
to underſtand them better than others do; 
not to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, as other 


credulous People are: Of Courage, by not 


being ſo eaſily ſcared at the ene of 
Danger at a Diſtance. 


But the plain Truth is; ſuch perſons do 
hereby prove themſelves to be both Fools 
and Cowards. 


Fools, In miſtaking theix great inteteft; in 
F making choice of ſuch Means, as can never 
promote the End they deſign. There being 
no kind of Men that are more expoſed (Chat- 


ſoever they themſelves may think of it) than 
thoſe that ſeek for Credit by deſpiſing of Re- 


ligion. Fools, in venturing their future E- 


e 


flates and their Souls upon "Lich Hazards, as 


all Mankind would cry out upon for the moſt 
palpable Folly and Madneſs, if they ſhould 
do the like towards their #e7porat Eſtates, 
or their Bodies. 


Y Cowards 
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e In being more afraid of little 
Dangers, becauſe they are preſent, than of 
greater, becauſe they are p Garg and at a 
Diſtance. As that Soldier who doth more 
dread the preſent Danger of fighting, when 
he is obliged to it, than the future Danger 
of ſuffering by Martial Law for running a- 
way, may juſtly be eſteemed a notorious | 
Coward; ſo may that Man, who is more 
afraid of a preſent Inconvenience, by incur- 
ring the Prejudice and Diſpleaſure of his 
looſe Companions, to whom he would be 
acceptable, than of a future Miſchief from 
the judgment of God. No Man will eſteem 
another to be truly Valiant, becauſe he is 
not afraid to do ſuch vile unworthy things 
as will expoſe him to the Diſpleaſure and 
Puniſhment of the Civil Magiſtrate ; much 
leſs ſhould he be ſo accounted, for daring 
to do ſuch Things, as will in the Iſſue ex- 
poſe him to the Divine Vengeance. 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Religian condureth to the Ha Ty 


neſs of the Inward Man, as it _ 
70 the regulating of our Faculties, 

and to the Peace and Toe 
* our Minds. cat 


8 for the internal Welfate of out 
Minds, this (as 1 obſerved before) 


„ 


doth depend upon theſe two Things. 


1. The perfecting and regulating of dur 


Faculties, inabling them for their proper 


Functions, and the keeping of them! in due 


Subordination to one another. 


2. In the Peace, Quiet, 'Concentment; 


_ tonſequent thereupon. 


And both theſe do likewiſe depend upon 


Religion. 


1. For the perfecting and regulating of 


dur Faculties, and inabling them for their 


proper Functions. Theſe Pp do ed 
Z __ Region, both. hers | 


Moral, 
N at arally. > 


1. We” 3 As theſe 1 s ate <li 
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„ 
_ as the proper Reward of it. Thoſe Men 
only being fit to have free and large Minds, 
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and refin'd Faculties, who are willing to 


improve them to the beſt Uſe and Advan- 


tage. To this Purpoſe there are ſeveral Ex- 


preſſions in Scripture: A good underſtanding 


have all they that do his Commandments. 


Thou thro thy Commandments haſt made me 


wiſer than mine Enemies. He that aoth 


the Will of God ſhall know it. 


a 2 


2. Naturally; or ora are Duties, # 


ſo are they the proper Effects of Virtue. 


The Generality of the Heathen Philoſo- 


phers have agreed in this, that Sin is the 
natural Cauſe of debaſing the Soul, immer- 


ſing. it into a State of Senſuality and Dark- 


neſs, deriving ſuch an Impotence and Defor- 


mity upon the Mind, as the moſt loathſome 
Diſeaſes do upon the Body. And therefore 
it muſt be Religion and Virtue, on the other 
fide, that muſt enlighten and enlarge the 
To Mind, and reſtore it from the Degeneracy 


of its lapſed Eſtate, renewing upon us the 


Image of our Maker,adorning us with thoſe 
Beauties of Holineſs, which belong to the 


hidden man of the heart. *Tis the proper 
Work of Religion, to frame the Mind to the 


neareſt Conformity unto the Nature of God; 


upon which account it is ſaid in Scripture to 
conſiſt in a participation of the divine nature. 


Other Things may be ſaid to have ſome re- 
mote Reſemblance to the Deity; but Man 
only 
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only amongſt the viſible Creatures, is capa- ; 
ble of thoſe more immediate Communica-' 
tions from him, by Religion; and all King 
of Perfection is to be meaſured by its Near- 
neſs or Remoteneſs to the firſt and chicf Pat- 
tern of all Perfection. ME 
As all kind of Vice doth go under the 
Name of Impotence, ſo Religion isdeſcrib'd _ 
to be the ſpirit of Power, and of a found. 
Mind; becauſe it doth eſtabliſh in a Man 
a juſt Empire over himſelf, over all thoſe 
blind Powers and Paſſions, which of them- 
ſelves are apt to raiſe Tumults and Com- 
motions againſt the Dominion of Reaſon. 
That which Health is to the Body, whereby. 
the outward Senſes are inabled to make 2 
true Judgment of Things; Thar is Virtue to 
the Mind, whereby the inward Faculties 
muſt be fitted and diſpoſed to difcern berwixt” 
Things that differ, which thoſe who are un- 
der the Power of vicious Habits: are not able 


to do. 1 
But to o ſpeak more particularly, Religion. 
doth, 


I. E nlarge the U nderſtanding, enabling 3 
| it to ſee beyond the narrow Bounds of Senſe 
= and Time, to behold Things that are invi- 

ſible ; God being 1 in the intellectual World, 

as the Sun is in the ſenſible World; and as 

natural Blindneſs doth diſable Men from ſee- 
ing the one, ſo will ſpiritual Bindneſs for 
the er 
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2. It doth exalt and 3 the Will 
to a Deſire after, and Acquieſcence in ſuch 
things as will promote the perfection of our 
Natures, and conſequently will beget in the 
Mind, the trueſt Liberty, Ingenuity, Gene- 
roſity, which are altogether inconſiſtent with 

he Servitude of Luſts and Paſſions. 1 
| It doth reduce the Paſſions unto a due 
ili to the ſuperior Faculties; re- 
training the Violence and Impetuouſneſs of 
them, from whence the greateſt Part of the 
Trouble and Diſquiet of Men's Lives doth 
proceed. As he that is of a healthy Con- 
ſtitution, can endure Heat and Cold, and 
Labour, with little or no Prejudice to him- 
ſelf; ſo can one of a yrtuous Mind undergo, 
various Conditions without receiving any 
1 7 from them. Such an one is not lifted, 
PL 43 by Proſperity, nor dejected by Adverſity ; 
e is not a Servant to Anger, Fear, Envy, 
Malice, which are the great Occaſions of 
_ diſturbing our inward Peace and Quiet. 
2. The ſecond Thing wherein the Wel- 
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fare of our Minds doth conſi iſt, is Peace, x 
Tranquility, Joy, Confidence, in oppoſition (32 
to inward Diſquiet, Anxiety, Grief, Fear, R 
Diffidence, And theſe do we, upon Re- at 
RR de both | 75 MW: 
8 ie e 3 

e Naturally. 5 46 

| CC 


1 Mang As theſe cbiugs Nu be con- 
ſidered under the Notion of Bleſſings and 
Privileges, ſo they belong to the Rewards 1 
of Religion: All Philoſophers having agreed 
in this, that inward Serenity and Compoſed- 
neſs of Mind Is the Proper Ward of moral 
Virtue. | 
To which the Scripture doth OE In 


thoſe wy where tis ſaid, that 4 bb Prov. 14. 


man is ſatisfied from bimfelf; in The fear ,+ 


ver. 26. 


of the Lord is ſtrong confidence. The rith c. 28. 1. 
Teous is bold as a lion. Thou wilt keep} In a 26. 3. 
in perfect peace whoſe mind is flayed on tus. 
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That the fruits of righteonſueſs; ſhall be 
peace, and the erer if righreouſheſs, quiet. 
neſs and aſſurance for ever. Ne tribuls: 7 2.9, 
tion and anguiſh fhall be up ior en 
| that doth evil; but to hin 25 tot ood 
glory, and honour, and peace, Serenity and 
Compoſedneſs of Min peace that e 5. 23. 
all underſtanding, Jo” that is W e 
and full of glo 7 
228. Naturally; As af ſhes: are Gut- 5 
der d under the Notion of Duties, fo they 
are the moſt genuine Fruits and Effects of 
Religion; which doth oblige us to them, 
and enable us for them. © 0 
r. Religion doth oblige Men 8 of WV 
Peace and Confidence, The very Heathens 
have acknowledged theſe to be ſuch Things, | 
as all good Men are bound to upon the — 1 
| count of Toy” And the —_— dot + 


* 


E. 
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abound in Precepts to. this purpoſe. Rejoice 
in the Lord always, and again I ſay rejoice. 
"Commit thy ways unto the Lord,and he ſhall 


Fd n 
Theſe kind of Duties do formally and in 


the yery Eſſence of them, contain in them 
the Nature of Happineſs. _ 
And on the contrary, the noel te Vices | 
do contain in them the true Nature of Pu- 
niſhment, and render Men formally miſera- 
ble, Such a Man muſt needs be unhappy, 
who lives under the Power of continual An- 
xieties, Sorrow, Fears, Diffidence, Self-will, 
Malice, Envy, &c. of ſeveral of which, that 
may be ſaid which gl the 8 h Fonceray 
| ing one of ene f 


j 4 


Siculj 1 non invenere Bram 
a0 ormentum majus. A 


The Sicilian Tyrants who. were co old | 
famous for inventing Engines of Torture, 


as that of Phalaris his Bull, were not able 


to find out any kind of Torment for the 
Body, equal to that which ſome of theſe 
Voices do occaſion to the Mind. 


2, And as Religion doth oblige us to, ſo 


likewiſe doth it enable us for this kind of 
Happineſs, and that aG e Ac- 


eaunt. 


rg From 


Be careful for nothing, 
Caſt th burden upon him, as knqwing 1050 
be tales care 


an. 


\ wok 7. of Natural Religion. 


To: From the general N ature of Religion 


| 55 Virtue conſider'd in itſelf. 


„From ms mos natural, Effelts and. 


> — the 8 N ee of 'f Religion 
conſider d in it ſelf. All kind of Virtues 


containing in their very Eſſence theſe kind 


of inward Felicities, either formally or vir- 


tually: The very Foundation of Happineſs 


and Miſery, Re ward and Puniſhment, being 
laid in the very Nature of theſe Things them- 
ſelyes. That natural Appetite, whereby Men 
are carried out after a State, of Happineſs, is 


for the Nature of it o univerſal and radical, 5 
ſo cloſely fixed to our firſt Principles; and 
for the Degree of it, ſo ardent and impetu- 


ous, that tis not poſſible for Men to be diſ- 


appointed in it, without a very quick Sen- 
ſation, and ſome proportionable Trouble for, 


it. The more cager Men are in their De- 


ſires, the more ſenſible muſt they be of Gain 5 
or Loſs, Now: all ſuch Courſes as have a 
natural Tendency. to the ſatisfying of this. 


Appetite, are upon that Account, Partsof our 


Happineſs, And on the other ſide, thoſe. 
which are croſs to it, muſt needs make us 
miſerable. And if it be ſo (as I have already 
proved) that our Happineſs muſt conſiſt in 


ſuch a Similitude and Reſemblance to the 


urce we Good, as WE are capable of; it muſt 5 
hence 
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hence follow, that Religion is formally Hap- 
pineſs. 


He that lives under the power of 
Godlike Diſpoſitions in his Mind, and doth 


accordingly exerciſe them in the Courſe of 
his Life, may be ſaid, eo nomine, to be a hap- 


: py Man: Holineſs and Happineſs being but 


two diſtin Names for the ſame thing. I 


ſhewed before, that the true Nature of Plea- 
ſure was founded in a Suitableneſs bet wirt 


the Faculty and the Object: From whence 
it will follow, that reaſonable Actions have 
in them a Suitableneſs to reaſonable Minds: 
Man is, the more Delight muſt ſuch a Man 
take in ſuch kind of Actions. That Man 


Who hath a juſt Senſe of his own impotent 


dependent Condition, and how much it is 


for the Intereſt of the World, and the good 


of all human Affairs, that there is a Supreme 


SGovernour who is infinitely Wiſe, and Pow- 


erful and Gracious, and how reaſonable it 
is that Men ſhould demean themſelves to- 
wards him ſuitably to this Belief: He that 
is convinced how neceſſary it is for the pro- 
moting his own private, as well as the pub- 
lick Welfare, that Men be forward to do all 
good Offices of Juſtice and Friendſhip to- 
wards one another; I ſay, he that is under 


this Conviction, muſt needs find much Satis- 


faction and Pleaſure in ſuch kind of Actions. 


they 
As for fr/t-Table Duties, which confiſt in ele 


Acquaintance with God, Communion with 
| him, 


need 


Chap. 5. „ Natur al Relig 8. . 
him, in meditating upon his Wiſdom, Good. = 


neſs, Power; in Afflance, Love, Reyerencez 
if theſe were not Acts of the higheſt Pleaſure, 
they would never have been appointed for 
the Happineſs of our future State in Hea- 


f ven. And as for fecand. Table Duties, What 


greater Picalure and Satisfaction can there 
be to a generous Mind, than to do worthy 
Things; to be employed about Acts of 


Juſtice, and Charity, and Beneficence; to pro- 


mote publick Peace and Good-will amongſt 


Men? Eating and Drinking is not a more 


proper Satisfaction to thoſe natural Appetites 
of Hunger and Thirſt, than the doing of 
good is to the rational Inclinations of a good 


Man. As all Light, and Love, and Joy are 


from above, from the Father of Lights; ſo 
all Darkneſs, Sorrow, Fear, Diſquiet, muſt 
be from below, from the Prince of Darkneſs. 
Wicked Men are well compared to the trou- 


bled Sea, which cannot reſt, but by reaſon 18. Tr 


of its being toſſed to and fro by contrary 
Winds, is till caſting up Mire and Dirt. He 
that lives under. the Servitude of Luſts and 
Paſſions, muſt always be in an unquiet reſt- 
leſs Condition; becauſe ftich Maſters can 
never be fatisfied in any one Service they 
employ us about; beſides the Interfering and 
Contrariety of thoſe Employments which 
they will exact from us. Vice is multiform, 


Bl /celera diſſident, and therefore muſt they 


Wer be inconſiſtent with Reſt and Quiet. 
| Ong 
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One principal Requiſite to a State of Sere- 


nity of Mind, doth conſiſt in an uniform 
Agreement about that chief End which we 
are to purſue, together with the Means con- 


ducing to it; whereas they that have many 
and contrary Things in Deſign, muſt needs 
be diſtracted about them. The Soul that 
cannot fix it ſelf upon the Enjoyment of 
God, who. is the only All- ſufficient Good, 
and conſequently the only Center of Reſt, 


muſt be like thoſe diſconſolate Spirits, which 


our Saviour ſpeaks of, who being caſt out 


of their Habitations, were put to wander up 


and down through Deſart Places, lecking 
Reſt but finding none. 
2. From the l natural Effects ad Con- 


ſequences of Religion, in reſpect of that in- 
ward Confidence, Peace, 


Joy, which muſt 
follow the Conſcience of Well- doing; inſo- 
much, that there is not any kind of Tree 


which doth more naturally produce its pro- 


per Fruits, than the Habits of Virtue do 
bring forth Joy and Serenity in the Mind. 
When a Man ſhall ſit down and take a ſe- 
rious Review of what he hath done, and finds 


it to be moſt agreeable both to his Duty 
and Intereſt,' from hence there muſt needs 
ariſe an inward Satisfaction of Mind. And 


on the other ſide, a Fountain doth not more 


naturally ſend out Waters, than Vice doth 


_ Puniſhment and Miſery. 


Nor is this any 


mere Notion or Fancy, which ſome ſevere 
melan- 


Chap. 7. of Natural Religion. | 


melancholy Divines would impoſe upon the 


World; but it is moſt agreeable to thoſe na- 


tural Sentiments, which the very Heathen. 
have had, and do frequently mention: Sene- 


c in particular; Res ſevera eſt verum gau- 


dium; unde ſit, interrogas? dicam, ex bona 
conſtientia, ex honeſtis conſiliis, ex rectis 


attionibus. All ſolid Comfort muſt ariſe 


from a good Conſcience, and honeſt Actions. 
I appeal to the Experience of all conſider- 


ing Men, whether this doth not appear to 


them, that the Generality of thoſe who live 


moſt pleaſantly in the World, are the moſt 


religious and virtuous Part of Mankind ; ſuch 
E know how to regulate themſelves in the 


Fruition of what they have, how to avoid 


the Extremities on either hand, to prevent 


thoſe Mixtures of Guilt and Fear, which are 


apt to ſour and imbitter all our Enjoyments ? 
Whether lawful Pleaſures, which a Man may 


reflect upon without any Senſe of Guilt, be 
not much to be preferred before others? Whe- 


ther thoſe intellectual Delights, that low from 
the conſcience of well- doing, be not much 
better than any ſinful ſenſual Pleaſure? Whe- 


ther the doing of any worthy Action, ſuch as 


all good Men muſt think well of, and com- 
mend, doth, not afford a more ſolid laſting 
Pleaſure, than can be had from any ſenſible 
Enjoyments? Whether any thing can be more 
ſuitable, and conſequently, delightful to a 
generous Mind, than an Opportunity of be- 

8 r 


to an holy Confidence, concerning 
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ing grateful to thoſe by whom a Man hath 


been obliged; the makitig of an ample. Re- 
turn for the Favours he hath received! Whe⸗ 
ther that hoble way of conqueſt, overcoming 
evil with good, ſi urprizing an Enemy by Kind- 
neſs, when we have it in our Power to be 
ſevete towards him, be riot a far greater 


Pleaſure than that, which is by ſome counted 
the ſweeteſt of all other things; Revenge? 


Religion doth likewiſe advance the Soul 
the Dis 
vine Favour and Good-will towards us. " 
our hearts condemn us not, we have conf- 


dence towards God, A good Conſcience 


will ſet us above all thoſe Fears, and Doubts; 


and Cares, whereby the Lives of Men are 


render d uncomfortable. When in Decrepit 


Age a Man cannot find Comfort in other 
Things, when the grinders ſhall be few, and 
appetite ceaſe, then will this be a continual 
feaſt. The moſt rational, ſolid, ſublime, 
compleat, durable Delights, of all others, do 
flow from the Conſcience of Well-doing. 
Tis a chief part this, of that Heaven which 


we enjoy upon Earth, and tis likewiſe a prin- 


cipal Part of that Happineſs which we hope 
to enjoy in Heaven. Next to the Beatifical 


Viſion and Fruition of God, is the Happineſs 
of a good Conſcience, and next to that, the 
Society of Saints and Angels. 
Whereas. on the other fide, he that lives 
under the Senſe of Guilt, and a Conſciouſ- 


nels 
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ack of bis Obligation-ro-Paaillimatic; ita 
needs be deſtitute of all inward Peace and 
Comfort: Such an one can have nothing to 


ſupport him, with Patience, under a State of 
Afffiction in this World, nor can he have any 


rational Grounds to expect a better Condition 
hereafter; and therefore muſt needs have 
very dreadful Apprehenſions of Dying, and 
be all his life-time ſubject to bondage through 
the fear of death. And that Man muſt needs 
be very miſerable, who can neither haye true 
Foy in Life, nor any Hope in Death. '' 
This the Heathen Philoſophers here 4 acs 
knowledged, that there is always a ſecret 
Dread, which doth accompany Guilt. So Se. 
neca in particular, ſpeaking of wicked Men, 
he ſaith, fantum metuunt quantum nocent, 
that ſuch Men muſt have Fears proportionable q 
to their Guilt. And a little after, dat p 
quiſquis expettat, quiſquis autem meruit, eu- 


pectet; thoſe Men do really ſuffer. Puniſh. : 


ment, who live under the Expectation of i it, 
and whoever. doth any thing to deſerve ir. 
muſt needs expect it, "Tis not eaſy to ex- 
pres the Torment which thoſe Men nen 


Aus diri conſcia facf .. 
Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cadir; 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum. 


Mens ſibi conſcia facti 


Premetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, rerrerque 
Nagellis. 1 8 
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Tis the Unſupportableneſs of this: that 


many times doth cauſe Men in the Bitternefs 
of their Souls, to chuſe Strangling and Death 


rather than Life. The Hearhens do ſet forth 


ſuch a Man's Condition, by the Fiction of 
Furies continually haunting and ſcourging 


him: But Zophar doth better deſcribe it, 
10 . 2% Where he ſaith; Terrors are upon him; all 


26. darkneſs is hid in his ſecret places; a fire 
not blown ſhall conſume him. 

Though ſome Men are ſo hardened againſt 

the Senſe of Guilt, as to go on in their ſin- 

ful Courſes, without feeling any of this Re- 


morſe for them; yet is their Peace ſo far 


from being a Privilege, that it doth render 
their Condition more deſperate, becauſe it 
N ſuppoſes them to have a reprobate Mind, and 
ſuch a Stupidity upon their Conſciences, as 


19. makes them paſt feeling, being ſeared, as it 


Tim. 4. a. ere, With an hot iron. Which though it 
may preſerve them from thoſe preſent Laſhes 
which others are tormented with; yet doth it 
argue their Conditions to be more remedileſs 
and deſperate. All the Difference is, the 


one is ſick of a Calenture, or burning Fever; 


the other of a Lethargy, or Apoplexy ; the 


former more painful for the preſent, but 


both of them very dangerous, only the latter 
leſs capable of Remedy than the former. 


CHAP. 


Zz . m8 bi 


b. 


Chap. . of Matura Religion. 


r 
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CHAP. VIII. 


How Relis ion conduces to our Happ. 
moe in the 1 next World. 


$ Religion iS ha true Cauſe of our 
preſent Happineſs in this Wan 
Whether 


3 E cone 
Internal. 


So likewiſe is it the Cauſe of has Happi- 
neſs, which we expect in our future States: 


Which muſt depend upon ſuch Courſes; as 


can give us the moſt rational Aſſurance of 
Blefledneſs and Glory hereafter. 
I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to this Subject; 


becauſe tis ſcarce poſſible for any Man to 
be ſo ſtrangely infatuated, ſo wholly loſt to 
common Reaſon, as to believe, that vicious 
Courſes, deſpiſing of Religion, walking con- 


trary to God, can be the Means to entitle 
him to this future Happineſs; any more than 
Contempt and Hatred of any one, is. a pro- 


per Means to procure his Favour. 5 


What kind of Happineſs this is; which 


belongs to our future State, and wherein 

the Gloty of it doth conſiſt, is, &pptlov , 
A Thing n ms mand above the 
7 
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Expreſſions of human Orators, and paſſeth 
all Knowledge, the Heart of Man being not 
able to conceive it: Nor can it be expected 


that we ſhould be able, in this State of Fleſh 


and Mortality, to comprehend what kind of 


Irradiations glorified Souls are capable of. 
Only in the general, 'tis ſaid, we ſhall be 
like God, and ſee him as he is. 
This State of future Happineſs, as it is 
above all other Things of greateſt Moment; 


ſo ought it to be proportionably laboured 


aftcr, with the greateſt Care and Diligence. 


There are ſeveral Varieties of Metaphori- 


cal Names or Expreſſions, whereby this 
State is deſcribd in Scripture; but all of 


them do imply ſomething of more than or- 


dinary Care and Induſtry to the qualifying 


Lib.5.c.9.0f Men for it, as Bellarmine hath obſerved 


in his Tract De Eterna e Santto- 
rum. 

'Tis tiled, 

The City of God, the rein Fernſa- 
lem. f it requires ſome Care and Dili- 
gence for one that is a Citizen of this World, 


Epheſ. 2. to be a Fellow-citigen with the Saints; it 


being no eaſy thing for one that lives 1 in this 
World, not to be of it. 


Matth. 7. The houſe of God, where there are many 


mans ions; but ſtrait is the gate, and arrow 
is the way to it. 


Matth. 13. An hid treaſure, a precious pearl. N ot 
to de obtained without putting ſuch a Va- 


lue 


d 
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jue upon it, as will make a Man ready to 


part with all that he hath, for the Purchaſe 
. 


A Penny. The Wages of our ihn Ser- Mat. 20. 


vice; not to be given but to ſuch as labour 


in the vineyard, and hold out to the End. 
Feaſt, or rich Supper; which they are Lak. 16. 


altogether unworthy of, and unfit for, who 
do wholly devote themſelves to the Affairs 


of this World. 


The Joy of our Lord and Mafeer which Matth. 25. 
they only are admitted to, who are careful 


to improve the Talents they are intruſted 


withal. | 
The Solemtiity of a r Wedding ; 3 oben Matth. 27 
which all lazy, ſlothful People, who have 


not ol in their lamps, and do not watch for 
the coming of the Bridegroom, ſhall be ſhut 


| out, and excluded into outer Darkneſs. 


'Tis a Prize; which they only obtain, Cor. 9. 
who accompliſh their Race, and run to the | 
Goal: 


Tis a Crown; which i is due only. to ſuch ce „ 
as fight valiantly and overcome. 


'Tis an Inheritance; and therefore belongs | 
only to Sons. Tis an Inheritance of the 
Saints; and therefore unſanctified Perſons 
can have nothing to do with it. Tis an in- 


Heritance of the Saints in light; and there 


fore cannot belong to ſuch as ak remain 


5 enn _ nat of Med: (Ott . 


"$a, OY | Heaven 


1 


975 the — &c. . Lib: IL 


Heaven may be conſidered under a two- 
fold Notion, either as a © 111 


State, 
Her, 


1. In 105 fir Senſe; tis the And witk 
Holineſs, conſiſting in ſuch God-like Diſ- 


poſitions, as may make us Partakers of the 


Divine Nature. 


and Holineſs can qualify us for, "by work=- 
ing in our. Natures ſuch a Suitableneſs and 


2. In the ſecond Senſe, it denotes that 


other World, where we hope to enjoy the 


Beatifical Viſion, in the bleſſed Society of 
Saints and Angels. Which Religion only 


Congruity, as muſt make ſuch things to be 
Felicities. 


In brief; That Salvation and Glory, which . 


the Chriſtian Religion doth ſo clearly pro- 
poſe to us, is, as to the Nature and Eſſence 
of it, but the very ſame thing with Reli- 


gion; conſiſting in ſuch a Conformity of our 


Minds to the Nature of God, whereby we 


are made capable of the Fruition of him in 
Heaven. So that in this reſpect alſo, Reli- 
gion is the hole of Man, that is, the whole 
Happineſs and Well-being of _ doth de- 
pend upon it. 


A. Ihave A walispachkd whit: Lad in 


this Diſcourſe, namely, to prove the Rea- 


1 and Credibility of the re 


Chap. 8. # Nada Religion: 


of Natural Religion; which 1 have made 
appear to be in themſelves of ſo great Evi- 
dence, that every one, who will not do vio- 
lence to his own Faculties, muſt believe and 
aſſent unto them. I have likewiſe made it 
plain, that tis every Man's greateſt Intereſt, 
to provide for his preſent and future Hap- 
pineſs, by applying himſelf to the Duties of 
Religion, which upon all accounts will ad- 
vance the Perfection of his Nature, and pro- 
mote his true Welfare, both in this World 
and the other. Inſomuch, that if we were 
to chuſe the Laws we would ſubmit unto, 
it were not poſlible for us to contrive any 
Rules more advantageous to our own Inte- 


reſt, than thoſe which Religion doth pro- 


poſe, and require us to obſerve, 7 pain 
of everlaſting Damnation, and in bape of 
eternal life, which God that cannot lye hath 
. promiſed, to all thoſe who by patient conti- 
"nuance in well-doing ſeek. for ele Js and 
| havens. 1 een, re | 
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The Condufan Py 0 . ule DR. 
— the Excellency of the Chriſtian Re- 
li gion, and the Advantages of it, 
both as to the Knowledge and Pra- 
„„ ice of our Duty, above the mera 
i Light of Nature. 24 bo 


B | T Have now at large confi dered the Tredi: 
| I bility of the Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion,and our Obligation ro the ſeveral Duties 
reſulting from choſe Principles. The Purpoſe 
of all which, is to ſhew how firm and deep 
4 Foundation Religion hath in the Nature and 
Reaſon of Mankind: But not in the leaſt to 
detogate from the Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs 
of Divine Revelation, or to extenuate the 
great Bleſſing and Benefit of the Chriſtian 
Religion ; 3 but rather to prepare and make 
way for the Entertainment of that Do- 
frine which is ſo agrecable to the cleareſt 
Dictates of Natural Light. For notwith- - 
ſtanding all that hath been ſaid of Natural 5 


fy Religion, it cannot be denied, but that in 15 
this dark and degenerate State into which || th 
Mankind is ſunk, there is great Want of a | no 

| flearer Light to Allcover our Pu to us | lc 


" | 
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with greater Certainty, and to put it beyond 
all Doubt and Diſpute what is the good and 
acceptable Will of God; and of a more pow- 
_ erful Encouragement to the Practice of our' 
Duty, by the Promiſe of a ſupernatural A ſſi- 
ſtance, and by the Aſſurance of a great and 
eternal Reward. And all theſe Defects are 
fully ſupplied, by that clear and perfect Re- 
velation which God hath made to the World 
by our Bleſſed Saviour. And although; be- 
fore God was pleaſed to make this Revelation 
of his Will to Mankind, Men were obliged  _» 
to the Practice of moral Duties by the Lau N 
Nature, and as the Apoſtie ſpeaks, ha ving Rom. . 
not the law, were à law to themſelves, ſpeuu 1% 1 
ing the effett of the lau written upon their 1 
Hearts ; yet now that God hath in ſo much 
Mercy revealed his Will ſo plainly to Man- 
kind, it is not enough for us who enjoy this 
Revelation, to perform thoſe moral Duties 
which are of natural Obligation, unleſs we 
alſo do them in Obedience to Chriſt as our | 
Lord and Lawgiver, As we are Chriſtians, col. 3˙17. 
whatever we do in word or deed,” ue muſs 
do all in the name of the Lord Feſus ;and' 
by him alone expect to find ping pong with 1 
God. „ 
How far the edt Virtaes of mere e a 
 Fhens, who walk anſwerable to the Light 
they have, may be approved of God, 1 ſball 
not now diſpute. Only thus much ſeems 
clear in * een that _ Law of: Ne : 1 
% ↄ— 
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ture Fr implanted in the Hearts of Men 


by God himſelf, muſt therefore be eſteemed, 
to be as much his Law, as any poſitive In- 
ſtitution whatſoever : and conſequently, Con- 


formity to it muſt in its kind, in genere mo- 


rum, be acceptable to him. God loves the 
Societies of Mankind, and becauſe of the 


Neceſlity of Juſtice, and Virtue, and Probity 


to the Preſervation of Human Society, there- 


fore he doth generally give a Bleſſing and 
Flucceſs to honeſt and good Enterprizes, and 


blaſts the contrary with ſignal Judgments and 
Marks of his Diſpleaſire. 
from theſe outward Diſpenſations infer any 


thing certainly concerning ſuch Men's eter- 
nal Conditions. 


Some of the Fathers, indeed, as Juſtin 


Martyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus, and 


Chryſoſtom, have delivered their Judgments 


for the Salvation of ſuch Heathens as live ac- 


cording to the Light of Nature; . 
general Stream of the reſt is for the con- 
I ſhall not now enquire into 


but the 
trary Opinion. 


the particular Grounds and Reaſons of this 
Difference, 


mercy; and that when God hath not thought 


fir to tell us how he will be pleaſed to deal 
with ſuch Perſons, it is not fit for us to tell 
Him how he ous ght to deal with them. Only / 


7 


But we cannot 


It may ſuffice to ſay in gene- 
ral, that the googneſs and mercy of God, as 
well as his Judgment, are a great Deep; that 
he will have mercy on whom he will habe 


Chap. 9. 4 Natural Religiun. 345 
of this we are ſufficiently aſſured, that in 
all Ages and Places of the World, all that 
are ſaved, are ſaved by the, Mercy of God, 
and by the Merits of Feſus Chriſt, who is 
the Lamb ſlain from the Foundation of the 
World; the Scripture having expreſly told 
us, That there is no ſalvation in any other: 
for there 1s none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we muſt be [qvued. 
To be ſure, there is no Reaſon for any Man, 
who lives under the Diſpenſation of the Goſ⸗ ; 
pel, to expect that he ſha/ eſcape, if he neg- 
lect ſo great ſalvation. This is the Tenor 
of that Doctrine of the Goſpel, which Chriſt 
immediately upon his Reſurrection doth com- 
miſſionate his Diſciples to preach, Mark 16. 
16. He that believeth ſhall be ſaved, but 
he that believeth not ſhall be damped. And 
Job. 3.18. He that believeth not, is con- 
demned already. And preſently it follows, 
This is the condemnation, &c. And again, 
Joh. 7. This is life eternal, to know Thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou haſt 
ſent, Jeſus Chriſi. 5 
Now that to us, to whom A Chriſtian 

Doctrine is revealed and propoſed, the 
Belief and Practice of it is the only Way 
wherein we can hope to be accepted, I ſhall _ 
endeavour to make out by theſe two : 
ments. 
I. From the Evidence we have of its Di- 
vine Authority. 
2. From 


firſt Diſcovery of them been ſtill aſcribed 
As if the Aut bors of them 
muſt needs have been firſt illuminated with 


ſome Ray of Divinity. Nor is it probable, 


of the Principles, &c. Lib. II, 


2. From the Excellency of the Things 
contained in it; 
Grounds of our Obligation to it. 

1. From that Evidence which we have 
for the Divine Authority of this Doctrine, 
above any other. 
of Nature, to which all Nations have con- 
ſentcd, that God himſelf ſhould preſcribe the 
way of his own Worſhip. All kind of In- 
ventions whatſoever, that have been any 
way uſeful to human Life, eſpecially ſuch 


kind of Laws as concern Civil or Eccleſia- 


ſtical Aſſociations of Men, have upon the 


to the Deity: 


that ever any Nation ſhould, with any De- 


gree of Zeal, embrace the reſpective Cere- 


monies of their Religion, unleſs they had 


firſt eſteemed them to have proceeded from 
Divine Revelation. i 
Upon this account was it that Lycurgus, 
and Numa Pompilius, and Mahomet, and 
the reſt of thoſe kind of Founders of Nations 
and Religions, when they would obtain a 


Reverence and Devotion to the Things they 


were to eſtabliſh, they were fain to pretend 
Which Pro- 
ceeding of theirs, though it did really abuſe 
the People with groſs Deluſions, yet was it 

founded upon this common Principle, that 


at leaſt to divine Revelation. 


NONE 


which are the two chief 


It ſeems to be a Principle 


Chap. 9. fe Watural Religion 
none can think aright of God, much leſs ſerve 
him in an acceptable manner, unleſs they are 


| firſt inſtructed by him in the true way of do- 


ing it. 
Now, that the Dodtine of Chriſtianity is 
thus derived to us by divine Inſtitution, we 
have as clear and convineing Evidence, as 
things of that Nature are capable f. 
As for the Od T eſtament; That hath, by 
the general Conſent of learned Men, all the 
Marks of pureſt Antiquity ; there being no- 


thing in the World which, in this reſpect, is 


equal to it, or which may pretend to be com- 
parcd with it: all other the moſt ancient 
Monuments of Antiquity coming ſhort of it 
by many Ages. It was written in the firſt 
and moſt ancient Language; from which the 
very Alphabets and Letters of all other Lan- 
guages (in the Opinion of the moſt learned 
Heat hens, Plutarch, Pliny, Tacitus, Lucan, 
&c.) were derived, The very Number and 
Order of Letters moſt generally uſed in all 

kind of Alphabets, being very improper and 
unnatural; which it is not likely Men of 
ſeveral Nations would have all agreed upon, 
were it not barely upon this Reaſon, that 
they were taken up by Imitation, and ſo did 
retain the Errors and Imperfections of that 
firſt Original, from whence they «were 885 

rived. 


This Book contains as the en ancient, _ 


: {o the moſt exact Story of the World. T he 
Propa- 
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Propagation of Men, and the diſperſing. of 


Families into the ſeveral Parts of the Earth; 


as I ſhewed before, 
And though this Book were written in ſc- 


veral Ages and Places, by ſeveral Perſons; 


yet doth the Doctrine of it accord together, 


with a moſt excellent Harmony, without 


any Diſſonance or Inconſiſtency. 


And for the Manner of delivering the 


| Things contained in it, tis ſo ſolemn, reVCe 
rend, and majeſtick, ſo exactly ſuited to the 


Nature of Things, as may juſtly provoke our 
Wonder and Acknowledgment of its Divine 


Original: Inſomuch, that Longinus, a great 


Maſter of Eloquence amongſt the Heathens, 


| hath obſerved the Decorum and Majeſty 


which Moſes uſcth in deſcribing 
tion, in thoſe Words, God ſaid, let there be 


light, and there was light. 


And as for the New Te eſtament; thoſe 


various Correſpondencies, which it bears to 
the chief Things of the Old Teſtament, may 


ſufficiently evidence that mutual Relation, 


Dependance, and Affinity, which there is 


detwixt them. That in ſuch an Age there 
was ſuch a Man as Chriſt, who preached 


ſuch a Doctrine, wrought many Miracles, 


ſuffered an ignominious Death, and was at- 


terwards worſhipped as God, having Abun- 


dance of Diſciples and Followers, at firſt 


chiefly amongſt the Vulgar, but a while af- 
rex, amongſt. ſeyeral of che moſt wiſe = 


learne 


the Crea- 
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learned Men; who, in a ſhort Space of Time, 


did propagate their Belief and Doctrine into 


the moiſt remote Parts of the World: I ſay, 
all this is for the Truth of the Matter of 
Fact, not ſo much as doubted or called into 
queſtion, by Julian, or Celſus, or the eus 
themſelves, or any other of the moſt avowed 
Enemies of Chriſtianity. But we have it by 
as good Certainty, as any rational Man can 
wiſh or hope for, that is, by univerſal Teſti- 
mony, as well of Enemies as Friends. 

And if theſe things were ſo; as to the 
Matter of Fact, the common Principles of 
Nature will aſſure us, that tis not conſiſtent 
with the Nature of the Deity, his Truth, 
Wiſdom, or Juſtice, to work ſuch Miracles 
in Confirmation of a Lye or Impoſture. 

Nor can it be reaſonably objected, that 
theſe Miracles are now ceaſed ; and we have 
not any ſuch extraordinary Way to confirm 
the Truth of our Religion: "Tis ſufficient 
that they were upon the firſt Plantation of 
it, when Men were to be inſtituted and con- 
firmed in that new Doctrine. And there may 
be as much of the Wiſdom of Providence in 
the forbearing them now, as in working 


TH them then; it being not reaſonable to think, | 
that the univerſal Laws of Nature, by which | 
Things are to be regularly guided in their 


natural Courſe, ſhould frequently, or up- 
on every little Occaſion be violated or 
diſordered. 181 

To 
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To which may be added that wonderful gr. 

way whereby this Religion hath been pro- all 
pagated in the World, with much Simplicity | cr: 
and Infirmity in the firſt Publiſhers of it; I th: 
without Arms, or Faction, ot Favour of great er 
Mien; or the Perſuaſions of Philoſophers ot thi 
Orators; only by a naked Propoſal of plain I fut 
evident Truth, with a firm Reſolution of ſuf- det 
fering and dying for it, by which it hath in 
ſubdued all kind of Petſecutions and Oppoſi- I tin 
tions, and ſurmounted whatever Diſcourage- Pic 
ment or Reſiſtance could be laid in its way, AE 


or made againſt it. anc 
2. From the E weellenty of che Things the 
een in it, both 1 in W N of the; | I the 
SEnd onal; oration : ſon 

Means for the attaining of it. Sta 


e tne e propoſes, ihe chief I Yi 
Reward which it ſets before us, namely, the I the 

c eternal Viſion and Fruition of God. Which affe 
is ſo excellent in itſelf, and ſo ſuitable to a Det 


rational Being, as no other Religion or Pro- W 
feſſion | whatſoever hath thought. of, or ſo Lift 
expreſly inſiſted upon. and 


Some of the learned Heat hen have placed and 
the Happineſs of Man in the external ſen- © Enj 
ſual Delights of this World; I mean the 
Epicureans, who though in other reſpects ¶ fix 
they were Perſons of many excellent and rity 
1 nnn yet becauſe of theit 


N 10 
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groſs Error in this kind, they have been in 
all Ages looked upon with a kind of Exe- 
cration and Abhorrency, not only amongſt 
the Yulgar, but likewiſe amongſt the learned- 
er ſort of Philoſophers. "Tis an Opinion 
_ i this, ſo very groſs . ignoble, as cannot be 
4 ſufficiently deſpiſed. It doth debaſe the Un- 
7 derſtanding of Man, and all the Principles 
in him, that are ſublime and generous, ex- 
tinguiſhing the very Seeds of Honour, and 
Piety, and Virtue, affording. no room for 
Actions or Endeavours, that are truly great 


f and noble; being altogether unworthy f 
the Nature of Man, and doth 1 u to 
| the Condition of Beaſts. tori 


Others of the wiſer Heethens, bias 3 
ſometimes doubtfully concerning à future 
State, and therefore have placed the Rewarcd 

Jof Virtue, in the doing of virtuqus Things: 

f{ 8 Yirtus eft ſibi premium. Wherein though. 

e there may be much of Truth, yet it doth not 

h afford Encouragement * for the wit a 

2 i Deſires of a rational Soul. wie 

J- Others who have . — ahis | 

o Life, have placed the Happineſs of it in gross 
and ſenſual: Pleaſures, Feaſts, and Gardens, 

d and Companys: ng other fuchdowand groſs 
Enjoyments. | L » rd 5 

Whereas the Doctrine of Chriſtianity doth = 
fix it upon Things, that are much more ſpi: 
ritual and ſublime, the Beatifical- Viſion, «s? 


clear unetring Underſtanding; a perfect Tran- 
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than which the Mind of Man cannot fan- 
cy any thing that 1s more ace or deſi- 


rable. 


2. As to the "ORE it direckt to, for the 


attaining of this End, they are ſuitable both 


ſelves, or others : forbids all kind of In- 


to the Goodneſs and Greatneſs of the End 


itſelf. | 
1. For the Duties that afe enjoined in 


reference to Divine Worſhip. They are fo 
full of Sanctity and Spiritual Devotion, as 
may ſhame all the pompous Solemnities of 
other Religions, in their coſtly Sacrifices; 
their dark wild Myſteries, and external Ob- 
ſervances. 
the Holineſs of the Mind, Reſignation to 
God, Love of him, Dependance upon him, 
Submiſſion to his Will, enn to be 


like him. 
2. And as for the Due of the ſecond Ta a- 


ble, which concern our mutual Converſa- 


tion towards one another ; it allows nothing 
that is hurtful or obnoxious; either to our 


jury or Revenge, commands to overcome 


Evil with Good, to pray for Enemies and 


Perſecutors ; doth not admit of any mental, 
much leſs any corporal Uncleanneſs; doth 
not tolerateany immodeſt or uncomely Word 
or Geſture ; forbids us to wrong others in 
thrir Goods * Poſſeſſions, or to miſpend 

our 


quilliry — Mind, a ee to God: a 
perpetual admiring and praiſing of him: 


: Whereas this refers chiefly to 
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our own; requires us to be very tender boti 
of our own and other Mens Reputations. 
In brief, it enjoins nothing but what is 
helpful, and uſeful, and good for Mankind. 
Whatever any Philoſophers have preſcrib'd” 
concerning their moral Virtues of Tempe- 
rance, and Prudence, and Patience, and the 
Duties of ſeveral Relations, is here enjoined: 
ina far more eminent, ſublime, and compre- 
henſive Manner: Beſide ſuch Examples and 
Incitations to Piety, as are not to be kaum 
elſewhere: The whole Syſtem of its Do- 

_ rine being tranſcendently excellent; di 

; exactly conformable to the higheſt, pureſt: 

Z Reaſon; that in thoſe very things wherein it 

goes beyond the Rules of Moral Philoſophy; 

5 ve cannot in our beſt een ohne! dend 

, and ſubmit to it. * 8 9 5 


w- r A ed 


e 10 brief) it Mock in cher def f ig 
1 2 the chief Scope and Deſign of Re- 
2 ligion, in giving all imaginable Honour and 


- Y Submiſlion to the Deity, promoting the good 
2 of Mankind, ſatisfying and ſupporting the 
Mind of Man with the higlieſt kind of En- 
1- Y joyments, that a rational Soul can wiſh or 
ic hope for, as no other Religion e or rasen 
Fel ene can pretend Unto: | nib | 


th What haÞbriefly Wh aid ado this 4 41 : 

xd ument, may ſuffice to ſhew the exceeding} 
= and Unreafonablenets of thoſe Men, 

ad Hee are ſceptical and indifferent as to any. 

ur | . 1 land * 


of tbe Principles, &c. Lib. II. 


kind of Religion. Tis a Vice this, that if 
it may not be ſliled direct Atheiſin, yet cer 
tainly it is the very next Degree to it. And 


there is too much reaſon to ſaſpect, that it 
Noth in this Generation very much abound, 


not only amongſt the Fulgar, but ſuch alſo 
as would be thought the greateſt Wits, and 
moſt knowing Men. It hath been occaſion d 


by that Heat and Zeal of Men, in thoſe va- 


rious contrary Opinions, which have of late 


abounded, together with thoſe great Scandals 
that have been given by the Profeſſors of Re- 


ligion on ſeveral hands: from whence Men 
of corrupt Minds have taken occaſion to doubt 
of all kind of Religion; and to look upon it 
only as a political Invention, which doth no 
farther oblige, than as the Laws of ſeveral 
Countries do provide for it. [Theſe com- 
mon Scandals-have been the Occaſion; but 


the true Ground at the bottom, of ſuch Men's 


Prejudice and Diſſatisfaction, is the Strictneſs 
and Purity of this Religion, which they find 
puts too great a Reſtraint and Check upon. 


their exorbitant Luſts and Paſſions. 
I know they will pretend for their Heſita- 


tion and Indifferency in this kind, the want 
of clear and infallible Evidence for the Truth 


of Chriſtianity 3 than which n 
more abſurd and unworthy 


* can be 
a rational 


: Man: For let it be but impartially conſi- 

dered; what is it that ſuch Men would 
have? Do they — Mathematical Proof 

. | and 
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and Certainty in Moral Things? Why, they 


(as I ſhew'd at large, in the beginning of this 
Treatiſe) being altogether as diſpropottioned 


to ſuch kind of Proofs, as the Objeas of the 


feveral Senſes are to one another. The Ar- 


guments or Proof to be uſed in ſeveral Mat- 
ters, are of various and different Kinds, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Things to be proved. 


And it will become every rational Man to 


yield to ſuch Proofs, as the Nature of the 
Thing which he enquires about is capable of: 
And that Man is to be look'd upon as fro- 


ward and contentious; who will not reft fa- 
tisfied in ſach kind of Evidence, as is counted 


ſufficient, either by all otlaers;; - by n ot 


oy the wiſeſt: Men! 
If we ſuppoſe God to have mats any Re 


velation of his Will to Mankind, can any 
Man propoſe or fancy any better Way for 
conveying down to Poſterity the Certainty 


of it, than that clear and univetfal Tradition 


which we have for the Hiſtory of the Goſpel > 


And muſt not that Man be very unreaſona- 


ble, who will not be content with as much 
Evidence for an ancient Book, ot Matter of 
Fact, as any thing of that Nature is capable 
of? If it be only infallible and mathemati= 


cal Certainty that can ſettle his Mind; why 


| ſhould he believe that he was born of ſuch 
Parents, and belongs to ſuch a Family! Tis 
A a2 poſlible 
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may as well expect to ſee with their Ears, 
and hear with their Eyes. Such kind of things 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib. II. 
poſſible Men might have combined together 


to delude him with ſuch a Tradition. Why 


may he not as well think, that he was born 


a Prince, and not a Subj ect. and conſequently 
deny all Duties of Subjection and Obedience 
to thoſe above him? There is nothing ſo wild 


and extravagant, to which Men may not ex- 


poſe themſelves: by ſuch a kind of nice and 
ſcrupulous Incredulity.. - M 


- Whereas, if to the Eemines es Reli- 


gion a. Man would but bring with him the 


ſame Candour and Ingenuity, the ſame Readi- 


neſs to be inſtructed, which he doth to the 
Study of human Arts and Sciences; that is, 
a Mind free from violent Prejudices, and a 
Deſire of Contention; it can hardly be ima- 


gined. but that he muſt be convinced and 


ſubdued by thoſe clear Evidences, which of- 
cerning the T nakeofahe; Principles of; Reli . 
_ gion in general, and concerning the Divine 
Authority of the Hatz Daene and of hed : 
. 83 E wa ins 15 
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Funeral Sermon. 
You will, I hope, the rather bear with my 


Infirmity, that I cannot contain from de- 
ploring the Loſs, the irreparable Loſs, that 


we ſuffer, I think all ſuffer, in the Death 
of this eminent Perſon. He was the Man 


in whom his Friends had Experience of much 


Good, and had hopes of much more; not 
ſo much for his Greatneſs or Power, as 


| abſtracting from theſe, for what they found | 
in himſelf, which was a great and mani- 


fold Bleſſing to all that lived within his 
Converſation. He was a Father, a Coun- 
ſellor, a Comforter, a Helper, a ſure Friend : 


He was all they could wiſh in every Rela- 


tion, and, by the Courſe of Nature, might 
have been for many Years. But 65 our 


Sins, (tho for his unſpeakable Advantage) 


the Great and Wiſe God was not pleaſed 


to continue that Bleſſing; he took him out 
of this World, when, for ought we could 
judge, there was moſt need of ſuch Men to 
live in it; and when we had much reaſon - 
to expect more Good than ever, by his living 


= "Big 
Oh the unſearchable Ways and Conaſcis 
of God! Oh the Blindneſs of human Hopes 


and ExpeQations ! While we pleaſe our- 


ſelyes with the Good we have in hand, while 


we rcach out for more, as if there would 


never be an End, within a few Days all 
We have 


Withers, all vaniſheth to this: 


nothing left, but what it gfieves us to ſee; 
| we 
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we have nothing remains, but what we are 


willing to be rid of, a poor Shell of Earth, 


that we make haſte to bury out of our ſight. . 


Ves; of wile and good Men, which is 


their Privilege above bers there remains 


after Death, a Memory, an Example, which 


they leave behind them, as a ſacred Depoſi- 


tum for us to keep and aſe until we ſee them 
again. Are theſe things nothing in our ſight? 
They are above all Price in the Gight of God; 


who, that they may be ſo to us, both tellerh 
us the Worth, and recommends them to our 


Eſteem, and requires the Fruit of them in 
many Places of Scripture: but in none with 


more Application to our preſent Occaſion, 


than in my Text. I ſhall ſufficiently juſtify 
my Choice of it, if I can but make it be 
underſtood : I ſhall ſhew the full Import of it, 
in thoſe Duties which it contains: I ſhall 


endeavour to ſtir you up to practiſe them 


with reſpect to this preſent Occaſion. 


Firſt, For the Underſtanding of my Text, 
we arc to look for no help from what goes 
next before it, or after it : For the whole 
Buſineſs of it is contain'd within it ſelf: It 


lies in the heap among other Directions, 
which, without any certain Connexion be- 
tween them, were given by the Writer 


of this Epiſtle to the Hebrews; that is, 


to thoſe Fews who were converted to be 
(fey: 


For 
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For the Time when it was written, we are 


certain of this, that it was while Timothy 
lived; for he is mentioned as living, in the 
hab ors of this Chapter. And he being 

aid to have ſuffer' d Impriſonment for 
the Goſpel, this brings us a little nearer to 
the Knowledge of the Time: For then it 
muſt be after both St. Paul's Epiſtles to Ti- 
mothy. In the laſt of thoſe Epiſtles, which 


was ſome Years after the other, St. Paul 


tpeaks much of his own Impriſonment for 
the Goſpel: He warns Timothy oft, that he 
muſt (uffer for the Goſpel: He inſtructs him 
what to do when God hall call him to ſuffer. 

Not a Word of any thing that he had ſuffer'd 
already: nay, he counſels him as a young 
Man, that had never been tried. He invites 
him to Rome, which was the great Place of 
Trial; in which Place, as it appears in the 
_ Cloſe of this Chapter, Timothy did ſuffer that 
Impriſonment for the Goſpel, from which he 
was deliver'd, when this Epiſtle was written. 

It appears, that after the Epiſtle to Timothy, 
how long after we know not, he did go 


to Rome, as Paul willd him. How long 


he ſtaid there we know not, e er he did ſut- 
fer Impriſonment. How long he was in Pri- 
ſon, we know not, eber he was ſet at liberty. 
Only we know, it was a conſiderable Time, 
we have Reaſon to think it might be fome 


_ Years; it might be many Years that this Epi- 


ſtle was written after the ſecond Epiſtle to 


Timothy. 5 And 
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And if ſo, then it was written, not only 
as Theodoxet ſays, long after the Death of 
James the Brother of ohn: But account it 
how you will, this Epiſtle, was written after. 
the Death of James the Brother of our Lord: 
Which James being the firſt Biſhop of Jeru- 
ſalem, and the other James an Apoſtle, that 
is, a Biſhop at large, and both theſe being 
put to death at Feruſalem ; not to ſearch 
into Church-Hiſtory for thoſe others of their 
Order, who died before this time in other 
Places, nor to gueſs how many others were 
dead, that are not recorded in Church-Hiſto- 
ry: If we think of no more but theſe two 
eminent Servants of Chriſt, we cannot be 
to ſeek for the underſtanding of this Text, 
nor for the Application to our particular 


Purpoſe : I ſay not, but it may have a more 


general Extent. There is a Memory due, 
not only to the A poſtles of Chriſt, and 
to the Biſhops their Succeſſors, but to 
all other good Miniſters of Chriſt, yea, 
to all other exemplary Chriſtians. Bur if 
the Apoſtle had meant this only of Bi- 
ſhops, I cannot gueſs that he would have 
it expreſs'd otherwiſe, than he hath done 


in my Text. 


To prove this, 1 muſt 3 nant 


the Original, and not wholly depend upon 
our Engliſh Tranſlation. For that he meant 


tus of OY it ms not _ 3 
Fo and 
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and of "Wes being dead, not at all, in our 
Tranſlation. And yet from the Original, I 


ſee no reaſon to doubt, that our Apoſtle in 
this Text, meant no other but Biſhops, and 


thoſc departed this Life. 


For the Order of Biſhops, it is deſcribed 


by thoſe Acts of Ruling and T, eaching, 
in the Words of our Tranſlation; but it is 


much more expreſlly by the Word v, 


in the Original. For the meaning of which 


Word, to whom ſhould we reſort but ei- 


ther to the Greeks, in whoſe Language ; or 


to the Zews, for whoſe immediate Ule this 


was written? Among the Greeks iſouevoi is 
a general Word, it 7 gnifies Rulers Eccle- 
ſiaſtical or Civil. In this Verſe they take it 
for Eccleſiaſtical Rulers: So Chryſe ſoſtom On 


my Text: and Oecumenius, at Emoneroy, 


the Apoſtle ſpeaks of Biſhops in this Verſe. 
If the Fews would fay fo too, what could 


we have more? They do fay it, as much as 


we have reaſon to expect. In their Tradi- 


tional Language, they call one of our Biſhops 
* which in Effect is the Word in my 
Text. So then we have the Conſent both of 


F and of Hebreus, that is, of them who 


had moſt reaſon to know the Meaning of the 


Word, that Biſhops are meant by the Word 
7% Fy0r in my Text. 


That 
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That the Apoſtle here ſpeaks not . liv- | 
but of dead Biſhops ; of them! that 
bas the Rule before. that Time; though 


tis render d, that Have, in our Tranſlation 3 5 


it appeareth by other Words in my Text. 
Remember them, ſays the Apoſtle: What, 


| thoſe that are preſent? They are not the 


Objects of Memory; but of Senſe. Re- 
member I ſe harr, 4hc good Biſhops you 
have had : dixires eA4Anony,. hem that have | 


ſpoken to you, that have ſpoken their laſt, 


and ſhall ſpeak no more in this World: 
<rxbewpavles, conſidering, looking back, or 

looking up to Tx ex6aow 7 ab eg. the 
end of. their Converſation.  'Avragregpn ſig- 
nifies the whole Courſe of this Life; i 
ois is the End or Period of it. Look back, 
ſays the Apoſtle, to your Biſhops deceaſed, 
conſider their on Of ene or c going out 
of this World. bs 11 . 


OA 


'To 3 ng if any doubt, 1 mall 8 


deſire him to compare this Verſe with the 


17th of this Chapter. In both Verſes the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of the yysperar, that is, of 


Biſhops, as I have interpreted and proved. 
In the 17th, he ſhews our Duty to the = 
ing, Obey them, lays the Apoſtle, and ſub- 

mit yourſelves, for they watch for your 
Souls. In this Verſe he ſhews our Duty to 
Vilbops. eee 3 : Remember hem. and 


9355 follow 
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follow their Faith, confi _— the End of 


their C onverſution. 

I think more needs not be ſaid, to ſhew 
the Scope of my Text, and how applica- 
ble it is to our preſent Occaſion. It be- 
ing clear, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks here of 


Biſhops, and of them _ departed cn 


Life. | 
I now ed 0 the Duties required at 


our Hands; eee and bees, Re- 
member and Imitate. | 

Firſt, Remember. Tis a narurat Deſire 
that Men have, to be remembered when 
they are dead. We do not find it is ſo in 
any other Creature; they deſire to live as 
long as they can; but, for ought we can 
judge, by any Indication, they have no re- 
gard to what ſhall come after. The Rea- 
ſon is pl 
with their Life. But for Man, among 
many other Tokens of Immortality, he hath, 
by ſecret Inſtinct, a natural Deſire to be 
thought of, and ſpoken of in Aftet-Times. 
We ſee this, not only in them that are 
inflamed with the Hope of a future Life; 
but even in thofe, that, for ought appears 
to us, know or think little of __ more but 
the pretent, | > 

What elſe made the Eg ptian Kings ay 
out their Wealth on Pyrarnids and the like 
ſtupendous Buildings? What moved the 


Old — and the Nomens, with ſo much 
Care 


ain, for their Being determines 
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Care and Expence, to leave Statues. and o- 


ther Monuments, with Inſctiptions of their! 


Names? What meant thoſe in the unlet- 
tered Nations, by the much harder Shifts 
they have made to convey any thing of 
themſelves to Poſterity ? I need not ſeck 


for Inſtances of this in remote Times and 
Countries, when we ſee tis ſo frequent in 


our Age, and perhaps no where more than 
in this City; fot Men of Deſign, that think 
long before-hand, above allnother things, 


do provide for this kind of Immortality. 


Some venture their Lives, others wear out 
themſelves, they do and ſuffer any thing 
to get Eſtates; not for themſelves, that 
might be happier without them; nor ſo 


much for their known Heirs, whom they 
load with Entails, as for Men whom they 
know not, but only hope they will be in 
After-times. For their inuard thought is, 


that their houſes | ſhall contiuue for ever, 
and their dwelling-place to all generations: 


they call their lands by their own' names. 


This their way is their falls, and thoſe that 
ſee it are ſuch fools to take after 1 _ 
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ſpite of God, who hath declared it ſhall. 
not do. He will thwart wicked Men. 
They that provide not for the true Im- 
mortality, ſhall loſe their Deſign in this 
240 85 Shadow 
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Shadow of it. Eitlier their Name ſhall be 


forgotten; God hath threatned Ye will rut 


it off, he vill blot it out, their memory 
ſhall periſh 


rot, Prov. 10: 7. What they build for 


Fame, ſhall be like Abſaloms Pillar, which 


remains to this Day; but the Paſſers-by 


throw Stones at ie, in deteſtation of his 


Memory. Such is generally, though not 


| always, the e of God that TR wick- | 


Cl acme erst wit x it is the: Promiſt 


of God to the Juſt, chat then ſhall always 
Pal. 11 2. 6. 
And that heir memory ſball be bleſſed as- 
Fur as known, Prov. 10. 7. Promiſes, which; 
as all other temporal Things, are to be 
underſtood with Reſetvation to the divine 
Occonomy, to that Wiſdom of God, which 
orders all Things in the Government of 
the World. It becometh not the Majeſty 
of him that governs all Things, to break 
his Courſe, and to work Miracles upon 
every particular Occaſion- Tis enough that 


be had in remembrunte,' 


he generally provideth, that the ſame thing 
may be done otherwiſe, and declares it 
to thoſe by whom it ought to be done. 


If they do it hot, if there be a Failure 


in them, his Promife is not void, his 


Word is not broken, ſince it was given 
with that Condition: Which being not per- 


formed 


with them: Or if it ſurvive, 
it ſhall be to their Shame; their name ſhall 
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1 
formed by them that were to have done it; 
he can make Reparation to thoſe that ſuf 


fer by it; yea, he hath done it already in 


this, that he hath given them that which 
this typifies. And what if they fall ſhort 


of the Shadow, when they have the Subs 


ſtance, in a better and true Immortality! of 


The mean while, we ſee what is bau“ 


red on oùr Parts. As the Setvants of God; 
out of that Store which he hath given us: 
we are to pay what he hath promiſed good 
Men. Tis that. which all naturally defire; . 


but wicked Men ſhall not attain; only to 
the Juſt, God hath promiſed that we ſhall 
remember them, and he commands that we 


departed this Lie PF 14151 


Our Remembrance of them 4 not 4 
5 differ i in kind, but 1n degree, from what we 


owe to the Memory of others. Tis a Duty 


we are to pay them above otliers, in our - 
Thoughts, in our Affections, in our Words; 
and 1 in our Actions and Lives: "= 

_ - Firſt, in our Thoughts: Tis not a Gas 
ple Remembrance that God requires; for 
that being an Act of the ſenſitive Soul, 
as I conceive, doth not directly fall un- 
der Precept. For it is not in our power 


to remember or forget, either what or 
when we pleaſe: But it is in our power, 


to do. . Acts Which conduce to the 
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exciting, or to the helping of our Me- 


mory. This is that which God requires 
at our hands, that we {ſhould endeavour 


to turn our Minds towards ſuch Objects, 


and contemplate in them the Gifts and 


Graces of God; that as often as we think 
of them, we ſhould acknowledge that 
Good which was in them, and which we 
have received by their Means: That we 

ſhould pay them that honourable Eſteem 


which we owe to our 1 Parents and 


Bene factors. | 
If we think upon then heartily in this 


manner, it will work ſomething upon our 


Afﬀettions. We cannot but be ſenſible 


of the Want of ſuch Men, and therefore 
grieved for our Loſs, when they are taken 
from us; as the Aſian Biſhops were at 
thoſe Words of St. Paul, when he ſaid, 
they ſhould ſee his face no more. Though 
God intend it for their Gain, whom he 
takes to himſelf, and he takes them in 


that time, which ſuits beſt with their 
Circumſtances: yet, even then we have 


cauſe to grieve for ourſelves, and for 
the Church, who are deprived of the Pre- 
ſence and Ute of ſuch Men. How much 


more, when, for ought we know, they are 
taken away for our Sins? When, for ought 
we know, it was becauſe the Age was not 


_ worthy of them? inten ought we know, 


, 


tis 
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tis in order to ſome Judgment of God, | 
which will come the ſooner when they 

are gone, when we have filled up ms 
Meaſure of our loiquities?. _ 
When Elijah was taken away in a very 
evil Age, Eliſbah cryed out, O my Fa. 
ther, my Father, the Chariots and Horſe- 
men of Iſrael! What will become of 1/raelj © 
now thou art gone? We dare nat think 
ſo highly of any one Man. We have no 
ſuch Cauſe to deſpond of our Nation. 
When it is bad, we are to do our Parts to 
make it better, to pray that God would 
ſend more Labourers into his Harveſt, 
that he would double his Gifts and Bleſs 
ſings on thoſe that are left. 
And for thoſe we have loſt, we nd 
reſign them to God z both acknowledg- 
ing his Bounty in giving them to us, and 
ſubmitting to his Will, in taking them to 
himſelf. So St. Bernard, on the Death of 
his Brother Gerard, Dori. ſays he, thou 
haſt given, and thou haſt taken away z 
tho we grieve that thou haſt taken away, 
yet. we cannot forget that thou didjt give 
Lim. Yea, we owe not only Submiſſion to 
God, but Thankful neſs too for their Sakes, 
who are delivered, by this Means, from ſo 
great and ſuch manifold Evils,as continually: 
hover about us in this Life; from Sickneſs - 
and Pain, from Labour and Danger, from 
Bb 2 Sorrow, 
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not? Being delivered from Sin, which is 


the Cauſe, and from that Fleſh, which 1s 
the Centcr of all this. 
They are paſt all Evils elſe, that have | 


overcome Death: They leave Sorrow to 
us, who call ourſelves the Living: Their 


Life, the only true Life, is immutable Joy, 
| cternal Reſt, Peace, and Felicity. 
Which, if we ſeriouſly believe, if we de- 
| G Ire to be with them, we cannot ſorrow for 
our Loſs, without Joy for their Gain, and 


Thankſgiving on their behalf, to'that good 
God, who hath given them the V. riory 
through our Lord'Feſus Chriſt. 

But thus muck we-owe upon the Death 
Ghovery rde Chriſtian, though of never 


fo mean a Rank and Condition. We are to 
be thankful to God for his Mercies, and to 
profeſs it, as we are taught in the Offices 
of our Church; which have the ſame 


Words of Burial for the meaneſt of our 


Communion, as for thoſe that are higheſt 


in their Graces and Gifts. 


But there is a Remembrance in Words 
. is due to theſe, and not to the other; 
namely, the due Praiſe of thoſe their ex- 


cellent Graces and Gifts, which, though 


they have not of themſelves, but through 
the Bounty and Liberality of God, who is 
bee to be ny: Fun and glori- 
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fied, in all the Praiſe that we give to his 
Creatures: Let ſince he is pleaſed to do 
them this Honour above others, and to 
make choice of them whom he ſo digni- 
fies; we are bound to allow it them, we 


are to follow God's Choice, to give them 


Praiſe, whom he hath ſo qualified for it: 


only with this Care, that we do jt truly; 


not to flatter the Dead; and profitably; 
for the Example and Imitation of the * 
Living. . 


We have ſo mel Ree to 4⁰ this that 


they who had only Reaſon to guide tiem, 
the Gentiles, upon the Death of any emi- 


nent Perſon, had Orations made publickly 


the Memory of worthy Perſons at their 


Funerals, 2 Chron. 32. ult. The Rites of | 
it are partly deſcribed, 2 Chron. 16. 14. 


They laid their Dead in a Bed full of the 
richeſt Perfumes, which alſo were pub- 


lickly burnt at the Interment, - To which 
I conceive the Preacher alludes, Eccleſ.7.7, 
where he ſays, A good name is better than 

precious ointment, and the day of one's 


death than the day of one's birth. 
When one cometh into the World, none 


in it, he goes out with this publick Teſti- 


mony. After which, the 2 never men- 


B J 


in their Praiſe. The Jews, without any „ 
particular Law for it, had Honour done to 


knows how he may prove; if he do well 
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tioned ſuch Perſons, without a Bleſſing on 
their Memory. +», 

But, above all others, the Primitive | 
Chriſtians were very obſervant this way. 


They ſaw it was the Will of their Lord 


and Maſter, that the good Work which 
was done upon him by Mary ſhould be 
kept in perperual Memory, and is there- 


fore recorded in the Goſpel. They ſaw 


how the Works of Dorcas were ſhewn at 
her Death, the Coats and Garments which 
ſhe' made for the Poor. They ſaw what 


need there was of great Incentives in thoſe 


Days, when Chriſtianity was a moſt dan- 


gerous Profeſſion. It is of no {mall Force 


to make Men love a Religion, when they 
ſee it infuſes excellent Principles, that it 


_ excites ſo ſuitable Practices, that it 1s 
Proof againſt Suffering and Death. And 
the Experience of that Power it hath in 


ſome, provokes. nd animates others to 
the ſame. 


Upon theſe and he like Conſi diet 


and perhaps with Alluſion to that Text, 


where St. John is ſaid to have ſeen the 
Souls of the Martyrs under the Altar; 
they had their Memorias Martyrum, their 


Places of Worſhip, where they placed the 
Altars over the Bodics of their Martyrs. 


What, with any Intention to worſhip the 


Martyrs? It was ot ſuggeſted by the Ad- 


 verlaries, 


lems 
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verſaries, and as vehemently denied by the 


Chriſtians of thoſe. Times. By thoſe of 
Smyrna, in the undoubted Acts of Poly- 


carpus: We cannot (ſay they) worſbip a- 


ny other than Chriſt; We love the Mar- 


tyrs as being Followers of Chriſt: We 
celebrate the Days. of their Paſſions with 
Joy; We: do it both in remembrance * 


thoſe Champions of God, and to train 


and prepare others for the like Conflicts. 
Beſides this, which was peculiar to the 


"Martyrs; they had a lower Degree of Re- 
membrance for Biſhops and Confeſlors, and 


all other eminent Perſons departed this Life, 


whom they not only praiſed in Orations 
at their Funerals, but'writ their Names in 


their Dypticks, or two-leaved Records, 


which contain d, in one Page, all the N ames 
of the Living; in the other, the Dead that 


were of note in the Church. p 
All theſe were recited in — Cam 


nion Service: Where, as the Living for 
_ themſelves; ſo for the Dead, came their 


Friends, and gave. Oblations and Alms; 


- which, before they were diſtributed among 


the Poor: were firſt offered up to God, in | 


a Prayer like that which we uſe for the 


Church Militant here on Earth. Theſe 


Doles were their only Sacrifices for the 


Dead; only Alms to the Poor, with which 


Sacrifice God i is well pleaſed... And their 
Bb Sg Prayers 
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Prayers were not for any Deliverance from 


Pains; unleſs the Patriarchs, and Prophets, 
and the Apoſtles, and Virgin Mother of 
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Chriſt, were in the ſame Pains too, and 


needed the ſame Deliverance: For they 


were all mentioned alike, and together, as 


it is to be ſeen in the ancienteſt Liturgies. 


Among all theſe innocent Offices and 
Rites of the Primitive Chriſtians, was there 


any thing of Prayer for Souls in Purga- 
tory? Was there any thing of Prayer o 
Saints departed this Life? Was there any 
foundation for thoſe ſuperſtitious Obſervan- 
ces, of adoring their Reliques, of Proſtra- 
tion to their Imgges, of Pilgrimage to their 


Shrines, of making Vows, of ſaying Maſſes, 
of Offering to them, and the like? The 


Papiſts ſay there was; they plead the Prac- 


tice of the Church for it; they wreſt Pla- 
ces of Scripture to their purpoſe. Nay, the 


Rhemifts and others, alledge this very Text, 


without which I ſhould not have mentioned 


them at this time. But as the learnedeſt 


Men among themſelves have been ſo juſt 


not to charge this upon my Text, and ſome 
of them confeſs they have no ground for 


theſe things, in any one Text of Canonical 
Scripture: ſo they would do us but right 
to acknowledge, that none of theſe things 
were practisd for ſome hundreds of Years 


after Sinan? came inpo t the . 
In 
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In thoſe Primitive Times, all their Offices 5 


for the Dead were either to give Teſti- 1 


mony of that Faith in which they died, 


and that Death had not diſſolv'd their Com- : 


munion with the Living: Or they were 


to bleſs God for their holy Life, and hap- 
py Death: Or to pray to him, not for their 


Deliverance from Purgatory, of which 


there was no Faith in thoſe Times; but 


for the Increaſe of that Good which they 

believ'd them to be poſſeſs'd of already, or 
for the Attainment of that farther Good, 
which they thought they were ſure of; 


namely, for their ſpeedy and happy Reſur-. | 
rection, for their perfect Diſcharge at the 


Day of Judgment, for the Conſummation 


af their Bliſs, with their own, in the King- 


dom of Glory. 

Not to ſay how the Fathers differ among 
themſelves, in theſe Particulars; or, ep 
many of theſe Particulars are omitted in 
the Roman Church, as well as ours; it is 


enough that here is nothing makes for 
them, but much againſt thoſe their Errors 
and Corruptions, All that is agreed on 


all hands, or that we find in the Practice 
of the firſt Ages, being ſufficiently con- 


tain'd in thoſe Offices of our Church; in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, in 


the Collect on All Saints Day, and in the 


Office for the Burial of the Dead; where 
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we pray, That it would pleaſe God, of his 


gracious gooaneſs, ſhortly to accompliſh 


the number of his Elett, and to haſten his 


Kingdom; that we, with all thoſe that 
are departed in the true Faith of his holy 


Name, may have our perfect conſumma- 


tion and bliſs, both in body and ſoul, in 


his everlaſting Glory. 
Laſtly, Remembrance in Action is he 


other Duty enjoin'd in my Text, MAS 
1 hriquv, Imitate their Faith, that is, their 


Chriſtian Profeſſion and raste their 
whole Life and Converſation, according 
to their own Belief of that Word which 
they have ſpoken. 

The Reaſon of this Duty 1s plain ; for 
it is our Buſineſs in this World to recover 
the Image of God in which he created us; 
to be like him here in Righteouſneſs and 
Holineſs, that we may be like him here- 
after in Glory and Happineſs. 

To this end, God has given us thoſe 
Lincaments of himſelf, which are written 
ſufficiently in our Nature, but more fully 


and diſtinctly in Scripture. ' In which 


Scripture, he ſo oft and ſo vchemently re- 
quires us, Be ye holy, as I am holy; be 


Je juſt, as Tam juſt ; be ye merciful, as I 


am merciful; be ye pure, as 1 am pure; 


be ye Ts as . heavenly J. al her is 
Ts” 
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This good Word of God, which was 
given by the Prophets and Apoſtles, is ſtill 


inculcated on us by them that ſpeak to us 


the Word of God: Which Office being 
primarily of Biſhops, as appears in my 
Text, they are firſt, and above all others, 
to conform themſelves to it, to ſhew others 


how poſſible and how practicable it is. 


Our Apolile ſuppoſed this in thoſe. Pri- 


mitive Biſhops in my Text. God requires 
it of all that ſucceed them 1n the Church. 


So of Timothy, tho he were young in Age, 
yet being in that Place, Be thou an Exams 
ple to Believers in word, in converſation, 
in ſpirit, in faith, in truth, 1 Tim. 4. 12. 
And in the laſt Verſe, Take heed to thy ſelf, 
and to thy Doctrine: Do this pie > | 


and continually, and ſo thou ſhalt ſave 
both thy ſelf and them that hear thee. 


Whether they do this or no, they are 
our Teachers and Rulers; therefore in 


the 17th Verſe of this Chapter, while 


they live, we muſt obey their Word, and 
ſubmit to their Government. When they 
are dead, both for what they are, and were, 
we way do well to ſay no ill of them; 
and ſince we can ſay no good, e' en forget 


them, and leave them to God. 
But if they are ſuch as they ought, which 


the Apoſtle ſuppoſes in my Text, if they 
live as Men, that believe themſelves what 


they 
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they ſay; tis our Duty, not only to ſub- 


mit and obey them, while they live, but al- 


ſo to remember them when they are dead: 
Remember them in our Thoughts, with 
that Honour they deſerve; in our Aﬀec- 


tions, with a due Senſe of our Loſs, and | 


their Gain: Remember them in Words, 
with the juſt Praiſe of their Actions and 


Lives: In our Prayers to God, with due 


Thankfulneſs for their Graces and Gifts in 
this Life, and for the Glory they receive 


after Death. Laſtly, remember to follow 
them in that holy Way, which leads to fo 
happy an End: In our Apoſtle's Words, 


follow their Faith, conſidering the Event, 


the bleſſed End of their good Conver- 


ſation, 


Mind that lately dwelt in this Body. They 


know the Truth of all I ſhall fay, and 


much more that might be ſaid in his juft 


Commendation, But the little I can 
bring within the Time I have left, being 
faid from many Years Experience, will, at 
leaſt, ſtir up thoſe that knew him not, to 


enquire ; and if they find theſe Things 


true, they know their Duty of Remem- 


brance and Imitation, 


] 


—— 


What my Text ſays in general of Bi- 
ſhops deceaſed, tis moſt eaſy to apply. I 
know it hath been done all this while, 
by them that knew the virtuous and great 
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I ſhall be minute in drawing all I ſay 
under theſe Heads: For I ſpeak to theni 


that · can diſtinguiſh and ſort Things, as 
they belong to the one, or tò the orher. 
To begin with the natural Endowments 


of his Mind; I cannot think of him with- 


out juſt Reflection upon that Paradox, of 
the Equality of Souls. He was ſurely a 
great Inſtance to the contrary; having that 
Largeneſs of Soul in every reſpect, which 


was much above the Rate of ordinary Men. 


He had an Underſtanding that extended 


to all Parts of uſeful Learning and Know- 
ledge; a Will always diſpoſed to great, 


and publick, and generous Things. He had 
a natural Averſion from all idle Specula- 
tions, and from the eager Purſuit of ſmall 


and frivolous Deſigns. In great Matters, 
he judged ſo well, that he was not uſually 
ſurprizd with Events. He purſued his In- 


tentions with ſuch Equalneſs of Mind, that 
he was never carried beyond the Calmneſs 


of his natural Temper, except thro' his 


Zeal for Publick Good, or wheres his 
Friend was concerned. | 


What he was in his Ste 1 have rea- 


ſon to know, that have often been tired 
with ſtudying with him. He was Indefa- 
tigable, and would have worn himſelf out, 
if he had not been relieved with Multipli- 


city of Buſineſs, — he impait'd : 
2 gr 
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by it, a Body which ſeemed to have been 
built for a long Age, and contracted thoſe 
Infirmities that haſten'd his Death. + 
The Effect of his Studies, in his Preach- 
ing and Writings, are ſufficiently known, 
and would have been much more, if God 
had given him Time. 
| As for his Preaching, it was ſometimes 
famous near this Place; tho he ſought ra- 
ther the Profit, than the Praiſe of his Hear- 
ers. He ſpoke ſolid Truth, with as little 
Shew of Art as was poſlible. He cxpreſs'd 
all Things in their true and natural Co- 


lours; with that Aptneſs and Plainneſs of 
Specch, that grave natural Way of Elocu- 


tion, that ſhewed he had no Deſign upon 
his Hearers. His Plainneſs was beſt for 


the Inſtruction of the Simple; and for the 


better Sort, who were in truth an intelli- 
gent Auditory, it was enough that they 
might ſee he had no mind to deceive them. 
He applied himſelf rather to their Under- 
ſtanding than Affections. He ſaw ſo much 
of the Beauty of Goodneſs himſelf, that 
he thought the bare ſhewing of it was e- 


nough to make all wiſe Men, as it did him, 
to be in love with it. 75 . 2 


In his Writings he was judicious and plai 
like one that valued not the Circumſtances 
ſo much as the Subſtance. And he ſhewed 


it in whatſocver Argument he undertook; 
ſome- 


* 
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ſometimes beating out new untravelled 
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Ways, ſometimes repairing thoſe that had _ 


been beaten already: No Subject he hand- 


led, but I dare ſay is the better for him; 


and will be the eaſier for them that come. 


after him. | 
If in theſe he went ſometime beſides kis 


Profeſſion, it was in following the Deſign 


of it, to make Men wiſer and better, which 


I think is the Buſineſs of Univerſal Know- 
ledge. And this he promoted with much 
Zeal and Sincerity, in hope of the great 


Benefit that may accrue to Mankind. 


It was his Aim, as in all things, {0 eſpe- 1 
cially in that, which I conceive is much 
more cenſured than underſtood l mean, 


in the Deſign of the Royal Society. He 


joined himſelf ta it with no other End, 
but to promote modern Knowledge, with- 
out any Contempt or leſſening of thoſe 


great Men in former Times. With due 


honour to whom, he thought it lawful for 
others to do that which, we have no reaſon 
to doubt, they themſelves would have 


done if they were living. 


I would not ſeem to excuſe thas ial 
deſerveth Commendation and Encourage- 
ment; or to commend other things for 
Want of Subject in him. Therefore leav- 
ing this Theme in better hands, I proceed 
next to ſpeak of his Virtues and Graces 
and 
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and theſe the rather, as being both to be 


 remember'd and follow'd. 


And in ſpeaking of theſe; where ſhall I 


begin? Nay, when ſhall J end; if I fay alt 
chat may be ſpoken? I think it not worth 


while to ſpeak of thoſe that are Vulgat, tho 
he had them alſo in no common Degree: 
Nor would 1] ſeem to make any 'Virtue a 


Propriety. But there are thoſe which are 


not common to many, and were generally 


acknowledged to be in him; tho” they ap- 


car'd not ſo to ſome other Men, as they 


did to thoſe that intimately knew him. 
is Prudence was great, I think it ſeldom 
failed in any thing to Which he applied him- 
elf. And yet he wanted that Part, which 


ſome hold to be eſſential; he ſo wanted Dif- 


ſimulation, that he had rather too much 
Openneſs of Heart. It was Sincerity in- 


deed that was natural to him; he ſo ab- 


horred a Lye, that he was not at all for 


Shew ; he could not put on any thing that 
look'd like it. And preſuming the ſame of 


other Men, thro' Exceſs of Benignity, he 


would be ſometimes deceived, in believing 


they were what they ſeem'd to be, and 


what he knew they ought to have been. 
His Greatneſs of Mind; was known to 
all that knew any thing of him. He nei- 


ther eagerly ſought any Dignity, nor de- 


RE any Capacity of doing Good. He 
ee 


look d down upon Wealth, as much as o- 
thers admire it: He knew the uſe of an 
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Eſtate, but did not covet it. What he yearly 75 


received of the Church, he beſtow'd in its 
Service. As for his temporal Eſtate, be- 
ing ſecured againſt Want, he ſought no far- 


ther, he ſet up his Reſt; I have heard him 


ſay often, 1 will be no richer, and I think | 
he was as good as his Word. 
As for Revenge, how could it enter into 


the Breaſt of him that hated nothing but 


that which makes us hateful to God? I ſay 
not but he had a Senſe of Perſonal Injuries; 
and eſpecially of thoſe that reflected upon 
his Name, when they proceeded from thoſe. 
that had good Names of their -m. 
others ſaid, he deſpiſed ; but by thoſe he 


would drew wiſh he had been better under- 


ſtood: That he was not, he bore as his 
Misfortune; he would not requite them 
with the like, but mention'd them with all 


duc Reſpect, and was always ready. to ob- | 


lige them, and to do them good: 


Vet it was not ſo deſirable, (I ay not to 
be his Enemy, for he did not account them 

ſo, but) to be at thoſe Terms with him as 

to be his Acquaintance or Friend. They 


that were never ſo little familiar with him, 


could not but find, as well Benefit as Delight 
in his Converſation. His Diſcourſe was com- 
| monly of uſcful Things it never cauſed 
IC Trouble 
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Trouble or Wearineſs to the Hearer. Yet 


he would venture to diſpleaſe one for his 


good; and indeed he was the only Man that 
ever] knew, for that moſt needful and leaſt 


practiſed Point of F riendſhip. He would not 
{pare to give ſeaſonable Reproof,and whole- 


ſome Advice, when he ſaw Occaſion. I ne- 


ver knew any that would do it ſo freely, 


and that knew how to manage that Free- 


dom of Speech ſo inoffenſively. 


It was his way of Friendſhip, not ſo much 


to oblige Men, as to do them good. He 


did this not ſlightiy and ſuperficially, but 
like one that made it his Buſineſs. He durſt 
go for his Friend, any thing that was ho- 


ſt, and no more. He would undertake 


| nothing but what well became him, and then 
he was aun weüir d till he had effected it. 


As he concerned himſelf for his Friend, 


110 all other Reſpects, ſo eſpecially in that 


which went neareſt to him of all earthly 


Concernments. He would not ſuffer any 
| Blot to be thrown, and to lie upon his 
Friend's good Name, or his Memory. And 


that Office Iam obliged to requite, in gi- 
ving ſome Account of that which has been 


ſpoken by ſome to his Diſadvantage. 


I ſhall neglect, for he did ſo, any frivo- 


lous Reports; but that which ſeems to have 


any Weight in it, as far as I have obſerved, 
is, og he had not that Zeal for the Church, 
| hat 
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that they would ſeem to have that object 
this. He ſeemed to look upon the Diſſen- 
ters with too much Favour to their Perſons 


and Ways. | 
As to the Perſons; no IPO that Gand: 


_—_ of Nature, that true Chriſtian Princi- 


ple, which made him willing to think well 
of all Men, and to do Good, or at lcaſt no 
Hurt to any, might and ought to extend it- 


ſelf to them, among others. "But beſides, he 
was ee, to it by his Education under 
his Grandfather Mr. Dod, a truly Pious and 


Learned Man; who yet was a Diflenter 
himſelf in ſome Things. 

Not that he had any Delight in Contra- 
diction, or could find in his Heart to diſtur 


the Peace of the Church for thoſe Matters: 
He was ſo far from it, that as I have fre- 
quently heard from this his Grandchild and 
others, when ſome thought their Diſſents 


ground enough for a War, he declared him- 
ſelf againſt it, and confirmed others in their 
Allegiance : He profeſt, to the laſt, a juſt 


Hatred of that horrid Rebellion. Now his 


Relation to thisMan,and Converſation with 


thoſe of his Principles, might incline him to 
hope the like of others of that Way. And 


when he found them farther off from the 
Unity of the Church, he might poſſibly 


over - do, thro the Vehemence of his Deſire, 
= bring them off of their Prejudices, and to 
| Cc 2 reduce 
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| reduce them to the Unity of the Church; | 


in which his Grandfather lived and dicd: 


Why might he not hope the ſame of other 
Diſſenters ? 
As for himſelf, he was ſo far from approv- 


ing their Ways, that i in the worſt of Times, 


when one here preſent bewailed to him the 


Calamities of the Church, and declared his 
Obedience even then to the Laws of it: He 
encouraged him in it, he deſired his Friend- 


ſhip, and protected both him and many o- 


thers, by an Intereſt that he had gained, and 
made uſe of chiefly for ſuch Purpoſes. 
How he demeaned himſelfthen, is known 


in both Univerſities; where he govern'd with 
Bgaitc, and left a very grateful Remembrance 


behind him, How in the next Times ſince, 


I cannot |} peak i in a better Place. And when 


I have named this City, and the two Uni- 
verſitics, I think he could not be placed in a 


better Light in this Nation. There were e- 
nough that could judge, and he did not uſe 
to dit guiſe himſelt; I appeal to you that con- 


verſed with him in thoſe Days, what Zeal 


he hath expreſt for the Faith, and for the = 


Unity of the Church: How he ſtood up in 


Pefenceofthe Order andGovernment. How 
he hath aſſerted the Liturgy, and the Rites 


of it: He conformed himſelf to every thing 
that was commanded. Beyond which, for 


any Man t to be vehement in little and unne- 


ceſſary 
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celle things, whether for or againſt them, 


he could not but diſlike; and as his free 
manner was, he hath oft been heard to call 


it Fanaticalneſs. How this might be repre- 
ſented, I know not, or how his Deſign of 


Saure might be underſtood. 
Sure J am, that ſince he came into the 


Government of the Church, to which he 


was called in his Abſence; he ſo well be- 


came the Order, that it out- did the Expetta-' 
tion of all that did not very well know 
him. He filled his Place with a Goodneſs 


3L 


anſwerable to the reſt of his Life; and with 


a Prudence above it, conſidering the two 


Extremes, which were no where ſo much as 


in his Dioceſe. Tho he was as before very 


tender to thoſe that differ'd from him; yet 


he was as before, exactly conformable him- 
ſelf, and brought others to Conformity, 


ſome eminent Men in his Dioceſe. He en- 
deavoured to bring in all that came within 


his Reach, and might have had great Sue 


ceſs, if God had pleaſed to continue him. 


But having g given full Proof of his Inten- 
tions and Defires, it pleaſed God to reſerve _ 
the Fruit for other Hands, from which we 


have great Saut to expect much Good to 
the Church. | 

He was in perfect Health in all other 
Reſpects; when a known Infirmity, from 


an unknown Cauſe, that had been eaſier 
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to cure; than it was to diſcover, ſtole up- = 1 

on him, and ſoon became incurable. 1 | 

He was for many Days in a Proſpect of * 

Death, which he ſaw as it approached, and 
felt it come on by Degrees. Some Days be- 1 
fore he died, he found within himſelf as he 5 
often ſaid, 4 Sentence f Death. In all this p 
time, firſt of Pain, then of dreadful Apprehen- by 

{1 ions, at laſt in the Preſence of Death; Who 7 


ever ſaw him diſmay'd? Who ever found 
him ſurprized? or heard a Word from him, 
unbecominga wiſeMan, andatrueChriſtian? 
It was my Infelicity to be ſo engaged, that I 
could not duly attend him; and ſo deceived 
with vain Hopes, that I believ d him not dy- 
ing, till he was dead. But at the times I was 
with him, I ſaw great Cauſe to admire his 
Faith towards God, his Zeal for his Church, 
his Conſtancy of Mind, his Contempt of the 
World, and his chearful Hopes of Eternity. 
I have heard much more upon theſe Heads 
from thoſe that were with him. Some of 
you may have heard other things from other 
Men. It hath been the way of our Adverſa- 
ries to entitle themſelves to dying Men, even 
thoſe whoſe whole Life was a Teſtimony 
againſt them. Thus after the Death of our 
famous Jewel, the Papiſts were pleas'd to ſay, M 
he died of their Religion. Militiere hath ven- d 
tured to inſinuate the ſame of our late King, h 
of Bleſſed and an Memory. Men's 
Iongues 
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Tongues and Pens are their own. But leſt 


they ſhould abuſe them and you, and the 
Memory of this worthy Prelate, as they have 


abus'd others, (tho nothing needs to be ſaid 
to ſuch groundleſs Calumnies) Ideclare, and 
that upon moſt certain Grounds, that he 
died in the Faith of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and in the Communion of the Church RE 
England, as it is by Law eſtabliſhed, 
Hie died only too ſoon for the Church 
and for his Friends, but for himſelf he had 


lived long enough. He has lived long e- _ : 


| nough that dies well: For whatſoever he 
Wants of that which we call Time, it 5. I 


added, tho' it adds nothing to Eternity. 

As for us that are now to try how we 
can bear the Want of thoſe many Bleſſings 
we enjoy d in him, What ſhall we ſay? We 
muſt ſubmit to the Will of God. Our Com- 


fort is, that we ſhall follow, and come to- 


gether again in due time. Till when, Fare- 


wel, Pious and Virtuous Soul; Farewcl, 
Great and excellent Man ; Farewel, worthy 


Prelate, faithful Friend! we have thy Me- . 
mory and Example, thou haſt our Praiſes 


and our Tears. While thy Memory lives in 


our Breaſts, may thy Example be fruitful in 


our Lives: That our Meeting again may 


be in Joy unſpeakable, when God ſhall _ 


have wiped away all Tears from our Eyes. | 
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